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CARLYLE’S HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT,* 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


THE amount of hard work manifest in these volumes is a theme for | 
wonder. The amount not quite so manifest, but necessarily implied, 
affords still larger scope for yet more special admiration. That one of 
the sternest, deepest thinkers of the age, should also be literally one of 
its hardest working men—that a genius so notoriously abhorrent of Dry- 
asdust and all his works, should toil and moil among Dryasdust’s shelves 
and stores, with such heroic endurance, and dogged perseverance, and 
strenuous endeavour to get at the root of the matter, athwart bales of 
lumber, amid tons of refuse, deep down among cellarage horrors of dank 
decay—this is surely to be accounted a phenomenon worth attention by 
the Reading Public, courteously or ironically so called. 

On the subject of Friedrich IT. there exist “ wagon-loads of Books and 
Printed Records,” in Mr. Carlyle’s phrase—but then “ Books born mostly 
of Chaos,—which want all things, even an Index” (a parlous want, for 
oft recurring remonstrances against which, one cannot be too thankful to 
the present Historian). In sorrow and disgust, as he expresses it, “ you 
wander over those multitudinous Books; you dwell in endless regions of 
the superficial, of the nugatory ; to your bewildered sense it is as if no 
insight into the real heart of Friedrich and his affairs were anywhere to 
be had. ‘Truth is, the Prussian Dryasdust, otherwise an honest fellow, 
and not afraid of labour, excels all other Dryasdusts yet known ; I have 
often sorrowfully felt as if there were not in Nature, for darkness, dreami- 
ness, immethodie platitude, anything comparable to him. He writes 
big Books wanting in almost every quality, and does not even give an 
Index to them. He has made of ‘riedrich’s History a wide-spread, in- 
organic, trackless matter; dismal to your mind, and barren as a continent 
of Brandenburg sand !—Enough, he could do no other: I have striven to 
forgive him. Let the reader now forgive me; and think sometimes what 
probably my raw-material was !’’—Be his intentions wicked or charitable, 
in this valedictory exeas to Dryasdust, Mr. Carlyle iterates and reiterates 
his name and misdoings, with characteristic emphasis of a maledictor 
tone, in the course of this History. By way of example: “ It is frightful 
to see the Gelehrte Dummkopf (what we here may translate, Dryasdust) 
doing the function of History, and the Shakspeare and the Goethe 
neglecting it. ‘ Interpreting events ;’ interpreting the universally visible, 


5 a . . 
entirely zndubitable Revelation of the Author of this Universe: how can 
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Dryasdust interpret such things, the dark chaotic dullard, who knows 
the meaning of nothing cosmic or noble, nor ever will know? ... Un- 
happy Dryasdust, thrice unhappy world that takes Dryasdust’s reading 
of the ways of God!” Yet are there hopes suggested that the “man of 
rhythmic nature” may at last become the “ Historian of Events,—be- 
wildered Dryasdust having at last the happiness to be his servant, and to 
have some guidance from him. Which will be blessed indeed. For the 

resent, Dryasdust strikes me like a hapless Nigger gone masterless ; 
Ni ger totally unfit for self-guidance ; yet without master good or bad; 
and whose feats in that capacity no god or man can rejoice in.” So again, 
in milder mood, speaking of the “ vehemently Heathen inhabitants 
of Prussia in the tenth century (for we are taken, for Frederick’s sake, 

uite as far back as that)—they were a Miscellany of rough Serbic Wends, 
Letts, Swedish Goths, or Dryasdust knows not what. . . . Dryasdust 
knows only that these Preussen were a strong-boned, iracund herdsman- 
and-fisher people ; highly averse to be interfered with, in their religion 
especially.” And alluding to the original Markgraves at Brandenburg, 
“Whoever these valiant steel-gray gentlemen might be (which Dryas- 
dust does not the least know, anf only makes you more uncertain the 
more he pretends to tell),” &c. So with the date of Hermann’s intro- 
duction of the Teutsch Ritters upon Prussian ground: “Year 1228, 
thinks Dryasdust, after a struggle. Place where, proves also at length 
discoverable in Dryasdust. . . . But in what number; how; nay almost 
when, to a year,—do not ask poor Dryasdust, who overwhelms himself 
with idle details, and by reason of the trees is unable to see the wood.” 
“ Their life, read in Dryasdust’s newest chaotic Books (which are of end- 
less length, among other ill qualities), is like a dim nightmare of unin- 
telligible marching and fighting: one feels as if the mere amount of gal- 
loping they had would have carried the Order several times round the 
Globe. hat multiple of the Equator was it then, O Dryasdust ? The 
Herr Professor, little studious of abridgment, does not say.” And nar- 
rating the story of that once remarkable piece of ordnance (akin to Mons 
Meg, and Queen Elizabeth’s Pocket-pistol) called Faule Grete (Lazy, or 
Heavy Peg), which the Landgraf of Thiiringen turned to excellent ac- 
count in the fifteenth century, “I often inquired after Lazy Peg’s fate in 
subsequent times ; but could never learn anything distinct :—the German 
Dryasdust is a dull dog, and seldom carries anything human in those big 
wallets of his!” In tracing the history of Brandenburg under the Hohen- 
zollerns, the details of the State’s “Social Vitality, growing from small 
to great,’’ would be “of moment, were they given us: but they are not ; 
—how could voluminous Dryasdust give them? Then, on the other 
hand, the Phenomenon is, for a long while, on so small a scale, wholly 
without importance in European politics and affairs, the commonplace 
Historian, writing of it on a large scale, becomes unreadabie and into- 
lerable. Witness, grandiloquent Pauli our fatal friend, with his Eight 
watery Quartos ; which gods and men, unless driven by necessity, have 
learned to avoid!* The Phenomenon of Brandenburg is small, remote ; 








* It is a courteous convenience to use the typical term Dryasdust in general, 
and name no names; but now and then Mr. Carlyle (himself in such instances a 
too “fatal friend” of theirs) cites an actual representative of that sin-laden ab- 
stract—as in the case of “ grandiloquent Pauli” with his Eight watery Quartos. 
Mr. Carlyle’s allusions to the various authorities among whom he has rummaged, 
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and the essential particulars, too delicate for the eye of Dryasdust, are 
mostly wanting, drowned deep in details of the unessential.” 

Anathema again: ‘“‘ Modern Dryasdust, interpreting the mysterious 
ways of Divine Providence in this Universe, or what he calls writing 
History, has done uncountable havoc upon the best interests of man- 
kind. Hapless godless dullard that he is ; driven and driving on courses 
that lead only downward, for him as for us!” What will Sir Archibald 
Alison say? 

Miscellaneous: “ There are many Histories about” the Great Kurfurst, 
Friedrich Wilhelm ; “ but they are not comfortable to read. He also has 
wanted a sacred Poet; and found only a bewildering Dryasdust.” Of 
Frederick the Great himself, his Court and History, “ Books done b 

ants and tenebrific persons, under the name of men,” abound ; “ dwell- 
ing not on things, but, at endless length, on the outer husks of things: 
of unparalleled confusion, too ;—not so much as an Index granted you; 
to the poor half-peck of cinders, hidden in these wagonloads of ashes, no 
sieve allowed! Books tending really to fill the mind with mere dust- 
whirlwinds,—if the mind did not straightway blow them out again; 
which it does. Of these let us say nothing. Seldom had so curious a 
Phenomenon worse treatment from the Dryasdust species.’”” Of the 





are often piquant and pithy enough. £. g. the Herzogin von Ahiden (Leipzig, 1852) 
of Count von Schulenberg-Klosterrode, a“ cautious exact old gentleman, of diplo- 
matic habits,” who has gone into the whole matter of the Konigsmark tragedy, 
“and has brayed it everywhere, and pounded it small; sifting it with sublime 
patience . . . . and bringing out (truly in an intricate and thrice wearisome, but 
for the first time in an authentic way) what real evidence there is.” (I. 36.) 

Kohler, author of the Reichs- Historie, is pronounced “ by far the best Historical 
Genius the Germans have yet produced, though I do not find much mention of 
him in their Literary Histories and Catalogues. A man of ample learning, and 
also of strong cheerful human sense, and human honesty; whom it is thrice plea- 
sant to meet with in those ghastly solitudes, populous chiefly with doleful crea- 
tures.” (I. 71.) 

Pauli’s work is again referred to, elsewhere, as “ the ‘standard work’ on 
Prussian History; in eight watery quartos, intolerable to human nature.” (1. 
84, cf. 202.) 

Voigt’s account of the Teutonic Orders is thus described: “Nine heavy 
Volumes; grounded on faithful reading, but with a fatal defect of almost every 
other quality.” (1. 123.) 

Hormayr’s (sierreichischer Plutarch is called “a new readable Book:” “Our 
rugged fervid Hormayr (though imitating Tacitus and Johannes von Miiller over- 
much),” &c. (1. 150, 151.) 

Dr. J. D. E. Preuss, author of a Life-History of Frederick the Great, is “a 
meritoriously exact man; acquainted with the outer details of Friedrich’s Bio- 
graphy (had he any way of arranging, organising, or setting them forth) as few 
men ever were or will be.” (I. 388.) 

The English “ Memoirs of Sophia Dorothea” are “ ‘ edited’ as if by the Night- 
mares.” (I. 634.) The Herr Doctor Busching, “ an endless Collector and Com. 
piler on all manner of subjects, is very authentic always, and does not want for 
natural sense : but he is also very crude,—and here and there not far from stupid, 
such his continual haste, and slobbery manner of working up those Hundred and 
odd Volumes of his.” (II. 406.) Herr Forster, again, “is not an ill-informed nor 
inexact man;—though, alas, in respect of method (that is to say, want of visible 
method, indication, or human arrangement), probably the most confused of all the 
Germans !” (II. 550.) Ifso, Herr Forster must really be worth reading, despite 
all drawbacks, as a prodigy of prodigies. ‘The German that beats all his country- 
men in utter freedom from method and from lucid arrangement, deserves a certain 


inquisitive respect. 
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Cipher x between Grumkow and Reichenbach we read: 
** Good it still lies in the Paper-Office here ; likely to be published 
by the Prussian Dryasdust in coming time: but a more sordid mass of 
eavesdroppings, kitchen-ashes, and floor-sweepings, collected and inter- 
changed by a — of treacherous Flunkeys . . . was never got together 
out of a gentleman’s household.” Then, after many excerpts: “ And 
indeed we will here leave off, and shut down this magazine of rubbish ; 
right glad to wash ourselves wholly from it (in three waters) for ever- 
more. Possibly enough the Prussian Dryasdust will, one day, print it i 
extenso, and with that lucidity of comment and arrangement which are 
uliar to him.”* 

So much for Dryasdust. ‘The Historian’s increased familiarity with 
him, it is seen, has bred increased contempt; and some bitterness of ob- 
jurgation is surely allowable under the circumstances. We may oc- 
casionally feel, nevertheless, that even this Historian, vigorous in origi- 
nality as he is, picturesque and dramatic as he is, yet indulges, when the 
temptation is strong, in a plurality of episodes, digressions, and details, 
such as, with all the spirit of their movement, tend in the aggregate to 
clog the progress of the piece. Never is Mr. Carlyle forgetful of the 
central interest of his work. But he does sometimes multiply underplots, 
and heap up accessories, and hurry in supernumeraries, to such an extent, 
that, a little dazed by the imbroglio, we recollect a sentetice of his about 
“poor Dryasdust” (already quoted), who “overwhelming himself with 
details, by reason of the trees is unable to see the wood.” The parallel 
lies, not (1) yevorro!) between Dryasdust and Mr. Carlyle, but between 
that baited abstract and ourselves: we never doubt that Mr. Carlyle, in 
the thickest of the forest, sees definitely its form and can track its 
recesses; but weaker eyes and duller brains find the trees in the way, 
cannot see the wood for them, so dense the underwood, so luxuriant the 
overgrowth. And yet it might be hard to say which particular trunk 

ou could bear to see cut down, with its canopy of green leaves. Besides, 
it is a wood to be re-visited; and seen again the trees will appear in 
clearer outline and less intricate relation; until at length, individually 
familiar, they may come to seem indispensable to the main effect, and 
then, what would the wood be without them ? 

However this may be, one thing is evident in connexion with Dryasdust 
drudgeries, that the present Historian has “ held his own” amid his close 
commerce with these deteriorating influences, and preserved his entire 
idiosynerasy as ‘True ‘Thomas, Carlyle der einzig, unaffected in every 
essential particular, untouched in any salient point, by the company he 
has had to keep, or the years that have elapsed since we met with him 
last. Dryasdust has left him as he was; or rather we have him at his 
ripest and best—none of his recognised excellences or defects being 
sensibly changed, while there is an access of strength and momentum not 
to be overlooked. It is the same sympathiser with Deutschland that once 
gave us the “ Life of Schiller” —the same, and yet another. It is the 
same admirer of authentic Might that delivered the Lectures on “ Hero- 
Worship.” We find the same theory of the Universe as in “ Sartor 
Resartus.” We have the same minatory appeals as in “ Chartism ;” the 











* Vol. i. pp. 13 sq., 23 sq., 77, 83, 115, 116, 197, 202, 202-8, 353, 383; vol. ii. 
153, 168. 
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same reproachful scorn for his own Age as in “ Past and Present.” We 
recognise the same master-hand that painted the “ French Revolution” 
—the same critical insight that pervades the ‘ Miscellaneous Essays ”— 
she same expositor of Kingship by Divine Right that interpreted the 
career of “ Oliver Cromwell ”-—and the same denouncer of Shams, Stump 
Oratory, Hudson Statues, and Gold Nugget worship, that startled the 
isle from its propriety with a volley of “ Latter-day Rais hlets.” Sub- 
stance and style, matter and manner, all continues much as it was— 
intensified and invigorated, rather than abated or on the wane. There is 
the same profusion of whimsical illustrations, grotesque epithets, broken - 
up sentences, graphic touches, parentheses of irony, pathos, cynicism, and 
broad humour—the same taste for eccentric headings, and familiar 
apostrophes, and fragmentary comments, and farcical interjections—the 
same skill in animated portraiture, in forcible narrative, in word-painting 
extraordinary. 

Let us exemplify by particulars some of these characteristics. And in 
the first place may be noticed that mastery in portrait, as the phrase 
goes, which was never so fully exhibited by the painter as on the broad 
canvas now before him. A few touches, and the figure stands out before 
us. It may only be a crayon head, or a sketch never meant to be filled 
up; but at any rate it is bold and significant as far as it goes, and is 
never feebly finished off in water colours. ‘ Margaret of the Pouch- 
mouth [ Maultasche)], ragged dragoon-major of a woman, with occasional 
steel cap on her head, and capable of swearing terribly in Flanders or 
elsewhere, remains in some measure memorable to me,’’ and to us. 
Grumkow, “a cunning, greedy-hearted, long-headed fellow,” “ doing 
legations, diplomacies, for which, at least for the vulpine parts of which, 
he has a turn,” a man with great depths to his “ greeds, and astucities 
and stealthy audacities.” The Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, “ rugged man, 
whose very face is the colour of gunpowder”—“ perhaps the biggest mass 
of inarticulate human vitality, certainly one of the biggest, then going 
about in the world. A man of vast dumb faculty ; dumb, but fertile, 
deep; no end of ingenuities in the rough head of him. . . . A man of 
dreadful impetuosity withal. Set upon his will as the one law of Nature; 
storming forward with uncontrollable violence: a very whirlwind of a 
man .. . with insatiable appetite for fighting and sieging; with great 
honour, too, and ambitions awakening in him;—eampaign after cam- 
paign: but along with the flamy-thundery ideal bride, figuratively 
called Bellona, there was alwaysa soft real one, Mamsell Foss of Dessau, 
to whom he continued constant. . . . A man hitherto unknown except 
in his own country ; and yet of very considerable significance to all Euro- 
pean countries whatsoever. [le invented the iron ramrod; he invented 
the equal step ; in fact he is the inventor of modern military tactics. . . . 
Out of his rough head proceeded the essential of all that the innumerable 
Drill-sergeants, in various languages, daily repeat and enforce. Such a 
man is worth some transient glauce from his fellow-creatures,—especially 
with a little Fritz trotting at his foot, and drawing inferences from him.” 
“A tall, strongboned, hairy man; with cloudy brows, vigilant swift 
eyes ; has ‘a bluish tint of skin,’ says Wilhelmina,* ‘as if the gunpowder 
still stuck to him.’ He wears long moustaches; triangular hat, plume 





* Frederick’s favourite sister. 
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and other equipments, are of turifty practical size. Can be polite enough 
in ; but hides much of his meaning, which indeed is mostly inar- 

i and not always joyful to the bystander. He plays rough pranks, 
too, on occasion ; and has a big horse-laugh in him, when there is a fop 
to be roasted, or the like.” Frederick William, his sovereign, than 
whom “ Wilder Son of Nature seldom came into the artificial world ; 
into a royal throne there, probably never. A wild man; wholly in 
earnest, veritable as the old rocks,—and with a strange volcanic fire in 
him, too. He would have been strange anywhere; but among the 
dapper Royal gentlemen of the Eighteenth Century, what was to be 
done with such an Orson of a King ?—Clap him in Bedlam, and bring 
out the ballot-boxes instead? ... A man of clear discernment, very 
good natural eyesight ; and irrefragably confident in what his eyes told 
him, in what his belief was ;—yet of huge simplicity withal. Capable of 
being coaxed about, and led by the nose, to a strange degree, if there 
were an artist dexterous enough, daring enough”—which there was, in 
Grumkow. “His [the King’s] own natural judgment was good, and, 
though apt to be hasty and headlong, was always likely to become right 
in the end; but internally, we may perceive, his modesty, self-distrust, 
anxiety and other unexpected qualities, must have been great. And then 
his explosiveness, impatience, excitability ; his conscious dumb ignorance 
of all things beyond his own small horizon of personal survey! An 
Orson cutie enough of being coaxed and tickled, by some first-rate 
conjuror;—first-rate; a second-rate might have failed, and got torn to 
pieces for his pains. But Seckendorf [Austrian envoy extraordinary | 
and Grumkow, what a dance they led him on some matters,—as we shall 
see, and as poor Fritz and others will see! 

“‘ He was full of sensitiveness, rough as he was and shaggy of skin. 
His wild imaginations drove him hither and thither at a sad rate. He 
ought to have the privileges of genius.* His tall Potsdam Regiment, 
his mad-looking passion for enlisting tall men: this also seems to me one 
of the whims of genius,—an exaggerated notion to have his ‘ stanza’ 
polished to the last punctilio of perfection;—and might be paralleled in 
the history of Poets. Stranger ‘man of genius,’ or in more peculiar 
circumstances, the world never saw!” Quite new to the world, too, is 
so favourable a portrait of this enthroned Orson, this anointed Squire 
Western, as Mr. Carlyle elaborates in these two volumes. As they close 
with his death, when Frederick his son, the Great that should be, was in 
his twenty-eighth year, any elaborate portrait of the latter is, of course, 
ad till further notice : we have not as yet so much as entered on 
the reign of Frederick the Great, hitherto strangely “kept under” by 
his despotic and, some think simply brutal, sire.f And yet there is a 
portrait of him at the very first page, which must needs rivet the gaze of 
all beholders ; a portrait of him as he used to be seen, about fourscore 








* As elsewhere: “Strange as it sounds in the Republic of Letters, we are 
tempted to call Friedrich Wilhelm a man of genius; genius fated and promoted 
a aed in National Husbandry, not in writing Verses or three-volume Novels.” 

. 410. : 

_t The most execruble of fiends, if we remember aright, is Lord Macaulay's descrip- 
tion of Frederick William, whose palace, too, his lordship consistently tgrms 
a ‘ h ell » 
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years ago, sauntering on the terraces of Sans-Souci in the afternoon, or, 
at an earlier hour, ae bes driving in a rapid business manner on the 
open roads or through ‘the scraggy woods and avenues of that intricate 
amphibious Potsdam region, “a highly interesting lean little old man, of 
alert though slightly stooping figure.” “He is a King every inch of 
him, though without the trappings of a King. Presents himself in a 
Spartan simplicity of vesture: no crown but an old military cocked-hat, 
—generally old, or trampled and kneaded into absolute softness, if new ; 
—no sceptre but one like Agamemnon’s, a walking-stick cut from the 
woods, which serves also as a riding-stick (with which he hits the horse 
‘between the ears,’ say authors);—and for royal robes, a mere soldier’s 
blue coat with red facings, coat likely to be old, and sure to have a good 
deal of Spanish snuff on the breast of it ; rest of the apparel dim, unob- 
trusive in colour or cut, ending in high over-knee military boots, which 
may be brushed (and, I hope, kept soft with an underhand suspicion of 
oil), but are not permitted to be blackened or varnished; Day and 
Martin with their soot-pots forbidden to approach. 

“The man is not of god-like physiognomy, any more than of im- 
posing stature or costume: close-shut mouth with thin lips, prominent 
jaws and nose, receding brow, by no means of Olympian height; head, 
however, is of long form, and has superlative gray eyes in it. Not what 
is called a beautiful man; nor yet, by all appearance, what is called a 
happy. On the contrary, the face bears evidence of many sorrows, as 
they are termed, of much hard labour done in this world ; and seems to 
anticipate nothing but more still coming. Quiet stoicism, capable 
enough of what joy there were, but not expecting any worth mention ; 
great unconscious and some conscious pride, well tempered with a cheery 
mockery of humour,—are written on that old face; which carries its 
chin well forward, in spite of the slight stoop about the neck; snuff 
nose rather flung into the air, under its old cocked-hat,—like an ol 
snuffy lion on the watch ;* and such a pair of eyes as no man or lion or 
lynx of that Century bore elsewhere, according to all the testimony we 
have. ‘Those eyes,’ says Mirabeau, ‘which, at the bidding of his 
great soul, fascinated you with seduction or with terror (portatent au gré 
de son dme héroique, la séduction ou la terreur).’ Most excellent 
potent brilliant eyes, swift-darting as the stars, stedfast as the sun; 
gray, we said, of the azure-gray colour; large enough, not of glaring 
size; the habitual expression of them vigilance and penetrating sense, 
rapidity resting on depth. Which is an excellent combination; “and 
gives us the notion of a lambent outer radiance springing from some 
great inner sea of light and fire in the man. The voice, if he speak to 
you, is of similar physiognomy : clear, melodious and sonorous; all 
tones are in it, from that of ingenuous inquiry, graceful sociality, light- 
flowing banter (rather prickly for most part), up to definite wot of 
command, up to desolating word of rebuke and reprobation. * * * * 
Just about threescore and ten years ago, his speakings and his workings 
came to finis in this World of Time; and he vanished from all eyes into 
other worlds, leaving much inquiry about him in the minds of men;— 





* A most characteristic simile—that’s the humour of it. We shall call atten- 
tion to Mr. Carlyle’s similitudes, further on. They are his all over. 
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which, as my readers and I may feel too well, is yet by no means satis- 
fied.”” ‘ Itis of this Figure . . . that we are now to treat, in the way of 
solacing ingenuous human curiosity. We are to try for some Historical 
Conception of this Man and King; some answer to the questions, 
‘What was he, then? Whence, how? And what did he achieve and 
suffer in the world ?’—such answer as may prove admissible to in- 
genuous mankind, especially such as may correspond to the Fact (which 
stands there, abstruse indeed, but actual and unalterable), and so be 
sure of admissibility one day.” 

Frederick the Great is not the sort of man (so far as we know of him) 
that we should have supposed Mr. Carlyle would have consecrated for 
guasi hero-worship. But the purpose of this History is, in part, to dis- 
abuse Englishmen of their prepossessions and prejudices on the subject ; 
to rid them of notions gathered from an infuriated Voltaire, and bring 
out in true colours, that will bear the light, the veritable and essential 
Heroism, the actual and legitimate Kingship, of this royal man of 
men. 

The British Writer, Mr. Carlyle complains, images to himself a royal 
Dick Turpin; and anxiously collects “‘ new babblement of lying Auec- 
dotes, false Criticisms, hungry French Memoirs, which will confirm him 
in that impossible idea.” As to Voltaire’s * Vie Privee du Roi de 
Prusse,” our author’s counsel is, Out of window with it, he that would 
know Frederick of Prussia! Not until the later volumes of this work 
will the Vie Privée come under actual scrutiny, into collision with a 
jealous criticism and stubborn facts. Meanwhile, take this general esti- 
mate of the Illustrious Personage under examination : “ Friedrich is by 
no means one of the perfect demigods; and there are various things to 
be said against him with good ground. To the last a questionable hero; 
with much in him one could have wished not there, and much wanting 
which one could have wished. But there is one feature which strikes 
you at an early period of the inquiry, That in his way he is a Reality; 
that he always means what he speaks ; grounds his actions, too, on what 
he recognises for the truth; and, in short, has nothing whatever of the 
Hypocrite or Phantasm.”” Hence Mr. Carlyle’s adoption of him, as that 
rare phenomenon, a Reality, and no Sham. Whether Frederick did 
“always mean what he spoke,” and in other particulars justified the 
affidavit just recorded, remains for future inquiry. His cause is in 
good hands; and multitudes are on the jury that await the issue of the 
pleadings, with eager interest in the case, and cordial admiration of the 
advocate. 

But we must not forget one or two other bits of portraiture—of 
Frederick’s kinsfolk and friends. Uncle George, for example, “ always 
a taciturn, saturnine, somewhat grim-visaged man, not without thoughts 
of his own, but mostly inarticulate thoughts,” ‘a man of more probity, 
insight, and general human faculty, than he now gets credit for.”* His 
ill-starred wife, Sophie Dorothee : ‘‘a once very radiant Princess (witty, 
haughty-minded, beautiful, not wise or fortunate) now gone all ablaze 
into angry tragic conflagration ; getting locked into the old Castle of 
Ahiden, in the moory solitudes of Liineberg Heath: to stay there till 





* I. 33; IL. 11 sg. 
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she die,—thirty years as it proved,—and go into ashes and angry dark- 
ness as she may.”* Another Sophie Dorothee—daughter of that cap- 
tive Electress, and mother of Frederick the Great—“ a serious, comely, 
rather plump, maternal-looking Lady,” whose lineaments betoken slow 
constancy rather than speed, “a temper tending towards the obstinate, 
the quietly unchangeable ; loyal patience not wanting, yet in still larger 
measure royal impatience well concealed, and long and carefully 
cherished.”| Augustus, King of Poland, “the Saxon Man of Sin;” 
the Emperor Charles, “ titular King of Men; but much bewildered into 
mere indolent fatuity, inane solemnity, high-sniffing pride grounded on 
nothing at all; a Kaiser much sunk in the sediments of his muddy 
Epoch ;” Frederick’s Princess-Royal, of ‘honest guileless heart, if little 
articulate intellect; considerable articulate sense ;” vulpine Grumkow, 
mendacious inscrutable-looking Seckendorf, vivacious buoyant Keyser- 
ling, omniscient drunken Gundling (butt for all the horseplay and prac- 
tical jokes of the palace), sublimely erudite La Croze, laa healed cul- 
tivated Algarotti,—of these, and many more, we have rememberable 
likenesses in the Portrait Gallery. Let the reader study them there, for 
himself. Other engagements summon us elsewhither,—or other de- 
partments, rather, of the painter’s sphere of labour. And to these we 
can only pay a “flying visit,” of an abrupt and helter-skelter sort,— 
trying to see as much as we can, in one section and another of the circle, 
though in a confessedly incoherent and disorderly way. 

A very markworthy point in Mr. Carlyle’s historical narratives is the 
art with which he enlivens, and enlightens, the course of them by 
glimpses, allusions, brief graphic touches, glancing at some person or 
some event not immediately connected with the narrative, but casting a 
human interest on it, and lending it a not unwelcome adventitious effect. 
Thus, if he has to introduce Ernst August, Bishop of Osnabriick, youngest 
of the Electress Sophie’s sons, he reminds us that ‘ Poor soul, he is the 
same Bishop of Osnabriick, to whose House, twenty-two years hence, 
George I[., struck by apoplexy, was breathlessly galloping in the summer 
midnight, one wish now left in him, to be with his brother ;—and arrived 
dead, or in the article of death.”{ This dating onward twenty-two 
years hence, and allusion to the summer midnight and the dead man’s 
ride, give memorable interest to the entire paragraph. So again, when 
describing Henry the Fowler’s taking possession of Brandenburg, and re- 
ducing it to order, despite savage Wends (“ who must have been a good 
deal surprised at sight of Henry on the rimy winter morning, near a 
thousand years ago “)» the Historian records the feat as “ Done by 
Henry the Fowler, in the Year of Grace 928,—while (among other things 
noticeable in this world) our Knut’s great-grandfather, Gormo Durus, 
‘Henry's Tributary,’ was still King of Denmark ; when Harald Blue- 
tooth (Blatand) was still a young fellow, with his teeth of the natural 
colour; and Swen with the Forked Beard ( 7'vaeskaeg, Double-beard, 
© Twa-shag’||) was not born; and the Monks of Ely had not yet (by 











* T. 34. + L. 39. + L. 43. 

§ I. 70. (The italics are ours.) 

|| We may notice, in passing, Mr. Carlyle’s attention to matters philological 
and etymological. As where he is speaking of “immigrating Sclaves” of the kind 
called Vandals, or Wends; and their “ five-hundred years of unrecorded fighting, 
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about a hundred years) begun that singing, nor the tide that refusal to 
retire, on behalf of this Knut, in our English part of his dominions.”* That 
singing, “ giving picture, if we consider it, of the Fen Country all a lake 
(as it was for half the year, till drained, six centuries after), with Ely 
Cathedral rising like an island in the distance ; and the music of its nones 
or vespers sounding soft and far over the solitude, eight hundred years 
ago and more.”+ In like manner, when the Historian has to record the 

ful death, among the Hartz Mountains, in 1170, of Albert the 

. he adds: “ It was in the time while Thomas 4 Becket was roving 
about the world, coming home excommunicative, and finally getting killed 
in Canterbury Cathedral ;—while Abbot Samson, still a poor little brown 
Boy, came over from Norfolk, holding by his mother’s hand, to St. Ed- 
mondsbury ; having seen ‘ Satanas with outspread wings’ fearfully busy 





abstruse quarrel in settling the marches,” &c. ‘‘ Many names of towns in Germany 
ending in ite (Muselwitz, Mollwitz), still give indication of these old sad circum- 
stances; as does the word Siave, in all our Western languages, meaning captured 
Sclavonian. What long-drawn echo of bitter rage and hate lies in that small 

mology!” (Vol. i. p. 69.) 

ere again are miscellaneous illustrations, par parenthése: “ Antwerp (‘ Hand- 
Wharf,’ so to speak)..... Heergerithe (War-tackle, what is called Heriot in 
our old Books).—‘ Markgrafs (Grafs of the Marches, marked Places, or 
Boundaries) . . .. Graf (Count, Reeve, Greeve, whom some think to be only 
Grau, Gray, or Senior, the hardiest, wisest steel-gray man he could discover),”— 
whence have come “the innumerable Margraves, Marquises, and such like, of 
modern times: titles now become chimerical, and more or less mendacious, as 
most of our titles are,—like so many Burgs changed into ‘ Boroughs,’ and even 
into ‘ Rotten Boroughs,’ with Defensive Burghers of the known sort: very mourn- 
ful to discover. Once Norroy was not all pasteboard.” (I. 72, 73.) 

Preussen, Prussia Proper: “ Bordering-on-Russia its name signifies: Bor-Russia, 
B’russia, Prussia.” (I. 76.) 

Kurfiirst, from First (Prince = our noun of number, First) and the old verb 
kieren, which “is essentially the same word as our choose, being written hiesen as 
well as hieren. Nay, say the etymologists, it is also written hiissen (to hiss,—to 
aon with such emphasis!), and is not likely to fall obsolete in that form.” 

. 93.) 

The Chivalric Orders, Teutsches Ritterthum, &c., united themselves “by a 
Sacred Vow, ‘ Geliibde ;;—which word and thing have passed over to us, in a 
singularly dwindled condition: ‘ Club’ we now call it; and the vow, if sacred, does 
not aim very high!” (1. 111.) 

“ By accident a somewhat noteworthy line, those Luxemburg Kaisers:—a cele- 
brated place, too, or name of a place, that ‘ Luxembourg’ of theirs, with its French 
Marshals, grand Parisian Edifices, lending it new lustre: what, thinks the reader, is 
the meaning of Liizzenburg, Luxemburg, Luxembourg? Merely Liitzelburg, wrong 
pronounced; and that again is nothing but ittleborough: such is the luck of 
names!” (I. 146.) . 

Katzenellenbogen; “ Cat’s-Elbow, a name ridiculous to hear. .... . Cattimeli- 
bocum, that is, Cattiim-Melibocum (Catti a famed Nation, Melibocus the chief Hill or 
Fortress of their Country), is said to be the original, which has got changed; like 
Abaliaba into * Appleby, or God encompass us into ‘ The Goat and Compasses,’ among 
ourselves.” (Il. 251-2, and note.) 

It must be owned that derivations are not such a dry study, thus handled, as 


eg ee is apt to make them. 
. 74-5, 
t Merry [genially] sang the Monks in Ely 


As Knut King rowed there-by : 
Row, fellows [knights], near the land, 
And hear we these Monks’s song. 


(Literally rendered from the original of the old stave in the “ Book of Ely.”) 
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in this world.”* So, too, when bright young Conradin, “the late Kaiser 
Conrad’s young Boy,’’—bright and brave, but only sixteen, and Pope's 
captive by ill luck,—perished on the scaffold; “throwing out his glove ”’ 
(in symbolical protest) amid the dark mute Neapolitan multitudes, éhaé 
wintry morning: “It was October 25th, 1268,—Dante Alighieri then 
a little boy at Florence, not.three years old; gazing with strange eyes 
as the elders talked of such a performance by Christ’s Vicar on Earth. 
A very tragic performance indeed, which brought on the Sicilian Vespers 
by and by; for the Heavens never fail to pay debts, your Holiness!” So 
with Markgraf Otto LV. and the Magdeburg Canonry: “ The year of 
that Magdeburg speech about the cone of ducats is 1278: King Edward 
the First, in this country, was walking about, a prosperous man of forty, 
with very Long Shanks, and also with a head of good length.”{ So with 
the decease, in 1568, of Grand-Master Albert: ‘ His age was then near 
eighty. It was the tenth year of our Elizabeth as Queen; invincible 
Armada not yet built; but Alba very busy, cutting-off high heads in 
Brabant ; il stirring-up the Dutch to such fury as was needful for 
exploding Spain and him.”§ Take, again, the account of George the 
First’s expected visit to Berlin, to settle the double-marriage project 
(viz. of coupling our Fred with Prussian Wilhelmina, aud Prussia’s I'red 
with our Amelia): ‘ And now [1723], in the silence of Nature, the brown 
leaves of October still hanging to the trees in a picturesque manner, and 
Wood’s Halfpence not yet begun to jingle in the Drapier’s Letters of 
Dean Swift—his Britannic Majesty is expected at Berlin.”|| Or, of 
another kind, but of the self-same kindred of aids and appliances, this 
reference (in 1730) to that middle-aged heavy gentleman, Prince of 
Auhait-Zerbst, “ solid, heavy taciturn man :—of whom there is nothin 
notable but this only, That last year his Wife brought him a little 
Daughter, Catherine the name of her. His Wife is a foolish restless 
dame, highborn and pennyless; let her nurse well this little Catherine : 
little Catherine will become abundantly distinguished in a thirty years 
hence ; Empress of all the Russians, that little girl; the Fates have so 
appointed it, mocking the prophecies of men.”"§ If we cannot take an 
interest directly in the heavy Duke himself, we are thus made to re- 
member him with interest, indirectly, for his little daughter's sake: date 
onwards “a thirty years hence,” and the Duke becomes memorable with 
reflected light. So with the mention of Anton Ulrich, second son of the 
(1732) Duke of Brunswick-Bevern: “at present a young gentleman of 
eighteen ; goes into Russia before long, hoping to beget Czars; which 
issues dreadfully for himself and the potential Czars he begot. The 
reader has of a potential ‘ Czar Iwan,’ violently done to death in his 
own room, one dim moonlight night of 1764, in the F ortress of Schliissel- 
burg, middle of Lake Ladoga; misty moon looking down on the stone 
battlements, on the melancholy waters, and saying nothing.”** On the 
same principle, when we are admitted to a sight of Frederick, as Crown- 
Prince, imprisoned in the unfurnished strong-room of the Fortress at 
Ciistrin, in absolute solitude, this bit of suggestive picturesque occurs: 
“There, among the Bogs of the Oder, the very sedges getting brown all 





* I. 96. ¢ I. 129. t I. 140. § I, 253, 
|| I. 534. q I. 186. ** II. 380. (Jtalics not in orig.) 
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round him, and the curlews flying off for happier climes, let him 
wait, till the question of his doom, rather an abstruse question, ripen in 
the royal breast.” And once more, and by way of contrast, this ies 
of the same Crown-Prince, now released and in favour at Court, riding 
out from Reinsberg for a morning call: “a pleasant enough morning's 
drive, with the October sun shining on the silent heaths, on the many- 
coloured woods and you.”* These graphic accompaniments, so to speak, 
tend to enliven and elucidate the context, and make the narrative very 
real to us, and the actors in it other than lay fi the scenery other 
than painted canvas, the emotions excited quite tie than of conventional 


adion and similar characteristic, worthy of regard, especially by 
those who dilate on this author's saturnine temperament, and who pro- 
nounce him nothing if not cynical, is the frequency with which he intro- 
duces those simple touches of nature which humanise, to its inmost core, 
the main body of the narrative. Thus, in his sketch of Ordnance- Master 
Seckendorf, “ stiff-backed, petrified, stony, inscrutable-looking, and most 
unbeautiful Old Intriguer,” “an old Intriguer, Liar, Fighter, what you 
like: what we may call a Human Soul standing like a hackney-coach, 
this half-century past, with head, tongue, heart, conscience, at the hest 
of a discerning public and its shilling,”—the following record is not 
> “ For the rest, he has a good old Wife at Meuselwitz, who is 

now old, and had never any children ; who loves him much, and is much 
loved by him, it would appear: this is really the best fact I ever knew of 
him, —poor — creature ; gone all to spiritual rheumatism, to strict 
orthodoxy, with unlimited mendacity ; and avarice as the general out- 
come! Stiff-backed, close-fisted strength, all grown wooden or stony; 
some little well of human sympathy does lie in the interior: one 
wishes, after all (since he could not be got hanged in time for us), good 
days to his poor old Wife and him!”t Or in the account of Frederick 
illiam’s journey homewards from the Reich (in 1730), and the possible 
homages he received and possible sights he saw: “One passing pheno- 
menon we expressly know he saw; a human, not a historically important 
one. Driving through the streets [of Augsburg] from place to place, 
his Majesty came athwart some questionable quaint procession, ribbony, 
perhaps musical; Majesty questioned it: ‘A wedding procession, your 
ee. Will the Bride step out, then, and let us see hew she 
is ? «Vom Herzen gern; will have the honour.’ Bride stepped 
out, with blushes,—handsome we will hope ; Majesty surveyed her, on 
the streets. of Augsburg, having a human heart in him ; lh (says Fass- 
mann, as if with insidious insinuation) ‘is said to have made her a pre- 
sent.’ She went her way; fulfilled her destiny in an anonymous manner : 
Friedrich Wilhelm, loudly named in the world, did the like; and their 
sanie orbits vy sim aa in.”t—Or turn to the story of the ex- 
i for whom Frederick William provided homes 
within his own Protestant realms: “A long road and a lootitin I think 
above five hundred miles before we get to Halle, within Prussian land; 
and then seven hundred more to our place there, in the utmost East 
[Tilsit and Memel region]. Men, women, infants and hoary grand- 
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fathers are here; most of their property sold—still on ruinous condi- 
tions;” “their poor bits of preciosities and heirlooms they have with 
them ; made up in succinct bundles, stowed on ticketed baggage-wains: 
‘some have their own poor cart and horse, to carry the too old and the 
too young, those that cannot walk.’ A pilgrimage like that of the 
Children of Israel: such a pilgrim caravan as was seldom heard of in our 
Western Countries. Those poor succinct bundles, the making of them 
up and stowing of them; the pangs of simple hearts, in those remote 
native valleys; the tears that were not seen, the cries that were addressed 
to God only: and then at last the actual turning out of the poor caravan, 
in silently practical condition, staff in hand, no audible complaint heard 
from it; ready to march ; practically marching here :—which of us can 
think of it without emotion, sad ai yet in a sort blessed !”* 

Numerous might be cited to show the quiet » with 
a soothing melody of its own, with which Mr. Carlyle can write when he 
pleases. Here is a fragment from his description of his hero’s boyish 
days at the royal Hunting-lodge at Wusterhausen, on the old Silesian 
road, in a flat moory country made of peat and sand: ‘* Not much of the 
Picturesque in this autumnal life of our little Boy. But he has employ- 
ments in abundance; and these make the permitted open air, under an 
terms, a delight. He can rove-about with Duhan [one of his three 
Tutors] among the gorse and heath, and their wild summer tenantry 
winged and wingless. In the woodlands are wild swine, in the meres are 
fishes, otters; the drowsy hamlets, scattered round, awaken in an in- 
terested mauner at the sound of our pony-hoofs and dogs. Mittenwalde, 
where are shops, is within riding distance; we could even stretch to 
Képenik, and visit in the big Schloss there, if Duhan were willing, and 
the cattle fresh. From some church-steeple or sand-knoll, it is to be 
hoped, some blue streak of the Lausitz Hills may be visible: the Sun and 
the Moon and the Heavenly Hosts, these full certainly are visible; and 
on an Earth which everywhere produces miracles of all kinds, from the 
daisy or heather-bell up to the man, one place is nearly equal to another for 
a brisk little Boy.”t Or take, as a pendant, the description of Frederick’s 
life at Ruppin, in his twentieth year, liberated from prison, but not yet 
restored to complete favour : “He had a reasonable house, two houses 
made into one for him, in the place. He laid out for himself a garden 
in the outskirts, with what they call a ‘temple’ in it—some more or less 
ornamental garden-house,—from which I have read of his ‘ letting off 
rockets’ in a summer twilight. Rockets to amuse a small dinner-party, 
I should guess,—dinner of Officers, such as he had weekly or twice 
a week. Qn stiller evenings we can fancy him there in solitude ; reading 
meditative, or musically fluting ;—looking out upon the silent death of 
Day: how the summer gloaming steals over the moorlands, and over all 
lands; shutting up the toil of mortals; their very flocks and herds 
collapsing into silence, and the big Skies and endless Times overarching 
him and them. With thoughts perhaps sombre enough now and then, 
but profitable if he face them piously.”{ In passages like these one sees 
how great a Prose-Poet this Historian might be, if he could bear to be 
anything so small. A quarter of a century ago, indeed, his “ Sartor 
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Resartus” at intervals, in the teeth of all gainsayers, that he has 
an ear, a fine one, and can turn cadence and rh to melodious 


effect. 

nda often bapa, be shows as marked a fondness as ever for those 
Sapa those liberties with the Queen’s English. 
thing coinings), those now stereotyped individualities of 

e staggered so many readers. Still as ever he 

floods foods us qrith - shay familier es, “ balefal Historic Acherons and 
= alc Fens,” Sy ~ dear Mudgods mi in the Cesspools of the Universe,” 
ries and Heralds’ Coll 


and os ase —- we nl a to ue things as “the Sphere-harmonies 
and the divine and demonic Powers,” “an Apo lio clad m sunbeams and 
in lightnings,” “battle of the Cloud-Titans,” &. Teutsch Ritterdom 
Hependes Apel the career of stump-oratory, I should fancy, and tts 
den and of sila ogra hon * The Pamphlet of 
a gr ust, entitled Matinées du Roi de Prusse, provokes 
is outburst: “ en will have their opinion, Men of more om and 
F less ; af by the Dead-Sea also will have theirs. But what man 
‘believed in such a Universe as that of this Dead-Sea Pamphleteer 
consent to live in it atall ? Who that believed in such a Patten 
id not —— to live like a Papin’s-Digester, or Porcus Epicuri, 
ly manner in it, could avoid one of two things: 
rapidly into 0 Bedlam, or else blowing his brains out ?”” Unsparing 
ig are said of “the flaccid Pedantry, ever rummaging and re- 
anne learned marine-stores, which thinks itself Wisdom and 
maunderings, flutings; indolent, impotent day- 
og i of poor modern Germany.” Sarcastic 
er are made on Kaiser Karl (Charles V.) and « those terrifico- 
ludicrous paroxysms of crisis into which he threw the European Uni- 
verse; he with his Enchanted Barber’s Basin enterprises ;—as perha Ps 
wan Shapers $9: <0 Beach pani ided over by the Nightmares.” In 
approaching the ge project we are said to “have now 
come to regions of Narrative, which seem to consist of murky Nothi 
ness put-on-boil ; not land, or water, or air, or fire, Sint b taneallboondly 
whirling commixture of all the four ;——of immense extent, too.” Book- 
writing of the foolish kind is thus appraised : + Blockheadism, Unwisdom, 
while silent, is reckoned bad; but Blockheadism vocal, able to 
Pinon nie Phos torens, you ‘considered that at all? Human Opacit 
; that is tomy: | becoming luminous (to nat! 
and fo many mortals) by the excess of it, by the very bursting of 
it into putrid fermentation : hee deine dit Chaddl con tetas fo 


is grim humour as well as grim earnestness in many of these 
invectives. betoken the hearty laugher as well as the hard hitter. 
How pungent, often, are the similes and metaphors he invents! Vol- 
taire’s portraiture of Frederick (Vie Privée du Roi de Prusse—written 
apace to Sea Faas et ‘des Vesela) fa.009 to oe Be 
that of some flaming Devil’s Head, done in phosphorus on the walls of 
by an tas whom you had lock moked up there (not quite 
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without reason) overnight.” The god Trigdaph of the Wends, “ a three- 
headed Monster of which I have seen prints, beyond measure ugly,” 
is “something like three whale's-cubs combined Sy ‘baitlad or a triple 
porpoise dead-drunk (for the dull eyes are inexpressible, as well as the 


— ).” We catch a glimpse of the Swedes “ fighting coii- 
tinually, like Northern bears, under the grim sky ; ie Wilhelm 
sticking to their ne CRUE LW their tail, like an angry bearward 
with steel whip in his hand.” His Majesty’s three chief Ministers, in 
1715, “reserved antiquarian gentlemen,’’ are described as “a kind of 
human iron-safes, solemnly filled (under triple and quadruple patent- 
locks) with what, alas, has now all grown waste-paper, dust and cobweb, 
to us.” Little Fritz in his ninth year is aeeusek 40 martial attire, a 
“‘ miniature image of Papa, resembling him as a sixpence does a balf- 
crown.” Wilhelmina at fourteen, bullied by Papa, is “tremulous as 
aspen-leaves; or say, as sheet-lightning bottled in one of the thinnest 
human skins.” Then again we hear at this time, of “ Seven 
diplomatic Spasms or Crises” in European affairs,—‘ all Europe changing 
colour seven times, like a lobster boiling, for twenty years.” Again : 
what with domestic jars and foreign imbroglios, Frederick William's 
mind is pictured in a sad state: ‘‘such a load of intricacies and ex- 
aggerated anxieties hanging on it, the royal mind goes like the most 
confused smoke-jack, sure only to have revolutions.’’ Consulting the 
Grumkow and Reichenbach Correspondence is said to be “ like holding 
dialogue with a Rookery; asking your way (perhaps in flight for life, as 
was partly my own case) by colloquy with successive or even simul- 
taneous Rookeries . . . an adventure never to be spoken of again, when 
once done.” And so, August the Strong’s protracted Kingship of 
Poland, “though looking glorious to the idle public, has been a crown 
of stinging-nettles to the poor man,—a sedan-chair ae on rapidly, 
with the bottom broken out!”* We might go on, but should hardly 
improve on the sedan-chair, and may as well therefore break off with its 
bottom broken out. 

As usual, of familiar phrases and sometimes racy colloquialisms there 
is no stint: “he led them all such a dance ;” “ rare times, Mr. Rigma- 
role;” “an honest bacon-and-greens conscience in the man;” “never 
had the Kaiser such a bill of broken-glass to pay for meddling in neigh- 
bours’ elections before ;” Weimar “ is nothing like fairly out of his wits ; 
only has a flea (as we may say) dancing occasionally in the ear of him ;” 
&e. &e.t We have the wonted allowance of Carlylese compounds: 
“‘Draweansir rodomontade, grandiose Dick-Turpinism;” the Nineteen 
Years’ Anarchy (13th Cent.), or “ Triple-Elixir of No-Kaiser;” weak 
croaky official Knyphausen, “ of a crypto-splenetic turn ;” the a 
of last century, “ resort of Northern- Monied-Idleness ;” August of Poland, 
the “ Dilapidated-Strong,’’ sending for the Archbishop “ with his extreme 
unctions and soul-apparatus;” that “ Stygian Mud-Delta,” the Weichsel, 
&c.{ Then again we have such compound epithets (of the approved 
Cromwell-Grandison mintage) as Pericles-Bolingbroke, ‘Thersites-F réron, 
&e.§ As of yore, Mr. Carlyle’s allusions to the old classics, mythological 
or historical, are plentiful as blackberries. Frederick is seen with “no 





* I. 17, 84, 357, 432-3, 585, 558; IL 112, 153, 462. 
t I. 7, 140, 496; IL. 490, 612. 
t I. 10, 127; IL 51, 81, 468, 476, 505. § I. 588, 591. 
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walking-stick cut from the woods;” “ It 
a iverae srt! 








3” the interview between Frederiek and Mira- 
eens oS che eal Gods and the first of the modera 
‘Titans,—before Pelion leaped on Ossa” in the French Revolution; “the 
emallest of us could eat the entire Solar System, had we the chance given, 
and then ory, like Alexander of Macedon, because we had no more Solar 
Systems to cook and eat ;” Ottocar, paces ea 
and melted his wings at the sun, in a Sigismand’s <‘ sublime 
Hungarian loguey” was “ike a remote fabulow en fleece, whieh you 
first, and which is worth li when comqueeed 










have to conquer 
Maret Genes “ Promethean Conquests”” (though “very unconscious 


fire from Heaven,’ a modest simple man!”); Jesuit 


Priests and their intrigues man, Duke Johann Wilhelm, 
of Cleves, “all his days, waaiatthdy iioees ’ Shirt;” Battle of Leipzig, 
«where the Titans were bowling rocks at one another ;” our little Fritz 


etuiliftntsoand monoa Magunn-crery day?" Frederick William, off 
on a hunting visit, is “a very Nimrod or hunting Centaur; trampling 
the cobwebs of Diplomacy, and the cares of life, under his victorious 
hoofs ;” “there are Generals, high Ladies, sons of Bellona and Latona ;” 
Duke Louis of Wurtemburg (1730), enthralled by frail fair Grivenitz, 
is “bewitched under worse than Thessalian spells; his People and he 
the pla of this Circe or Hecate, that has got hold of him ;” Frede- 
rick William’s conduct to his son, “looked at from without, appears that 
of a hideous royal or blind anthropophagous Polyphemus fallen 
mad ;” this “ Junius rutus of a Ro yal Majesty ;” his son is watched by 
“ Hundred-eyed Argus, or the Ear of Dionysius;” ‘Kaiser Karl lives to 
find his Pragmatic Sanction has been “‘a strange sowing of dragon’s 
teeth, and the first harvest reapable from it a world of armed men ;” 
Frederick sees in Voltaire a “ visible Phoebus Apollo, climbing the eastern 
steeps, with arrows of celestial ‘new light’ in his quiver,—capable of 
stretching many a big foul Python, belly y uppermost, m its native mud ;” 
while the Correspondence between these twain is valued as “ showing on 
what terms the Sage Plato of the Eighteenth Century and his Tyrant 
Dionysius correspond, and what their manners are to one another”*— 
these twain beiag, indeed, pronounced by Sauerteig the two Original 
Men of their century ; the chief, and in a sense the sole products of their 
century. “In a sense,” surely; else what of Samuel Johnson, and 
Robert Burns, and Goethe, for ever memorable in the author's pantheon 
of elect souls? 

Sauerteig, as we see, is still m requisition, to be cited on occasion, 
extra or tly fantastic, is to be expressed. 
For Mr. Carlyle still the habit of quoting from a fictitious other- 
self: “Has the reader heard of Sauerteig’s last batch of Springwiirzel,” 
for instance, “a rather curious valedictory Piece ?” “ The distinguished 
Sauerteig, in his Spring-Wurzeln, has these words,” &c.f “Says a 


aH 





* I. 3, 8 9, 19, 117, 118-9, 179-80, 24 471, 538; IL. 52, 106, 233, 280, 
200, 806, 390, 596, 59 ti a 
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ma om ashame ee htorinpanasdon aa 
” (i. 70): “I must insert the : ion, 
on Author” (i. 203); “exclaims a certain Editor once” (422)4 “ these 
remarks of a certain Editor are perhaps worth adding’’ (521); “here is 
Smellfungus's opinion, quaintly expressed” (610); “we select what 
Pe wee remem te aes ete oie 
at its should be presented as other . Carlyle’s, 
ee senaiuietan aiighdoltin itera please it, 
w ym, so original an Author ma to write, 
identity of style and thought is clear as day; nor ca we imagioe hi 
tolerating for an instant, far less quoting with assent, any home or 
foreign seribe who should ape his idioms and adopt his mannerisms with 
what would be such servile, h successful, exactness. 

In illustrative anecdotage the Historian is richer than ever. No = 
observant is he of the dignity of History ; he is too anxious to read His- 
tory in its actual life, too sturdy a realist, too human in his sympathies, 
for that. Humour asserts its rights, and makes for itself ample scope 
and verge enough, in his Historical labours. Trifles light as air are, to 
his jealousy, confirmation strong of character or event. He is not above 
being a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles, and makes them not incon- 
siderable. The Digniteries of History may (and indeed ex officio must) 
omit such gossip as that about infant Frederick William's shoe-buckle 
— but Ae revels in the recollection, and details prlagy re hata 
pleasantry: “ This had been a uurul from t discovery 
of him. ey a@ very early es te me while the nurses were 
— him, took to imvestigating one of his buckles ; would, in 
spite of remonstrances, slobber it about in his mouth; and at length 
swallowed it down—be mistake ; and the whole world cannot get it 
up! Whereupon, wild wail of nurses; and his ‘Mother came screath-— 
ing, poor mother :—it is the same small shoe-buckle which is still 
shown, with a ticket and date to it, ‘31 December 1692,’ in the Berlia 

‘unsthammer : for it turned out harmless, after all the screaming ; and 
a few grains of rhubarb restored it safely to the light of day; henceforth 
a thrice-memorable shoe-buckle.”* 

Space fails us to give other such examples as the — 2 of John Sigis- 
mund handing that “‘ young re. olfgang Wilhelm (1613), “a 
slap over the face: veritable slap,” during their interview wey 
settlements: “ A remarkable slap; well testified to,—though the old 
Histories, struck blank with terror, reverence and 2 neeees can for 
most part onl bol it in dumbshow ;—a important con- 
soqmuesinthiawadag’ or that of Frederick William and the “ handfast 
threadbare” young Candidatus Theologia, whose wit won him a chap- 
lainey;{ or ies the King turned to ridicule an overdressed French 
envoy and suite;§ or how he interfered, rattan in hand, with his son’s 
stealthy study of Latin, a ibited language ;|| or how the smart young 
secretary managed to snuff out Seckendorf’s one candle ;4{ with e¢ calera 
to a high multiple. Here, however, is a morsel to illustrate Frederick 
William’s system of procuring tall soldiers, for his pet Potsdam ranks ; 


* L 36-7. + L 316-7. t L 420. § L. 421 sg. 
|| 1. 504 eg. : © I. 603. 
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and the kidnapping manceuvres his recruiters had resort to, all over 
| to gra is inordinate greed. “For example, in the town of 
there lived and worked a tall young carpenter: one day a well- 
dressed positive-looki Taitloannin (* Saisie vent Bhoulptadls,” Sis records 
call him) enters the ; wants ‘a stout chest, with lock on it, for 
; ul ; must be of such and such dimensions, six feet six in 
length jally, and that is an indi e point,—in ‘fact it will be 
yourself, I think, Herr Zimmermann: what is the cost ; 
when can it be ready ?’ Cost, time, and the rest are settled. * A right 
stout chest, then ; and see you don’t forget the size ; if too short, it will 
be of no use to me: mind !’—‘ Ja wohl ! ig sa And the — 
looking, well-clad gentleman his ways. At the appointed day he 
reappears; the chest is nm “itted an unexceptionable article ? 
*Too short, as I dreaded!’ says the positive gentleman. ‘Nay, your 
Honour,’ says the scons: Vammcatiainsthcn nicitiet sla wk Geblen 
out his foot-rule—‘ Pshaw, it was to be longer than yourself.’ ‘ Well, 
it is.’—* No, it isn’t!’ The carpenter, to end the matter, gets into his 
chest ; and will convinee any and all mortals. No sooner is he in, 
rightly flat, than the positive gentleman, a Prussian recruiting-officer in 
disguise, slams down the lid upon him ; locks it ; whistles in three stout 
fellows, who pick-up the chest, gravely walk through the streets with it ; 
open it in a safe place ; and find—horrible to relate—the poor carpenter 
dead ; choked by want of air in this frightful middle-passage of his. 
Name of the Town is given, Jiilich as above; date not. And if the 
thing had been only a popular myth, is it not a significant one? But it 
is too true ; the tall carpenter lay dead, and Hompesch got ‘ imprisoned 
for life’ by the business:”’#* -... —~ nr 
Other stories follow on the same subject : how Biirgermeisters of small 
towns were carried off—in one case, “a rich merchant in Magdeburg,” 
whom it cost a large sum to get free again. ‘“ But the highest stretch 
of their art was probably that done on the Austrian Ambassador,—tall 
Herr von Bentenrieder ; tallest of Diplomatists; whom Fassmann, till 
the Fair of St. Germain, had considered the tallest of men. Bentenrieder 
was on his road as Kaiser’s Ambassador to George I., in those Congress 
of Cambria times ; serenely journeying on ; when, near by Halberstadt, 
his carriage broke. Carriage takes some time in mending; the tall 
Diplomatic Herr walks on, will stretch his long legs, catch a glimpse of 
the town withal, till they get it ready again. And now, at some Guard- 
house of the place, a Prussian Officer inquires, not too reverently of a 
nobleman without carriage, ‘Who are you?’ ‘'Well,’ answered he, 
yys-m ae am Botschafter (Message-bearer) from his Imperial Majesty. 
And who may you be that ask ?’—‘ To the Guardhouse with us!’ Whither 
he is marehed accordingly. ‘Kaiser's messenger, why not?’ Being a 
most tall handsome man, this Kaiser's Botschafter, striding along on 
foot here, the Guardhouse Officials have decided to keep him, to teach 
him Prussian drill-exercise;—and are thrown into a singular quandary, 
when his valets and suite come up, full of alarm dissolving into joy, and 
call him ‘Excellenz!’” And his Excellency accepted, we are told, the 


prostrate apology of his captors, but naturally spoke of the matter to 





* I. 585 ag. 
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I., who had long been ed by similar liberties taken with 
anna i subjects, and gpm a Prone | stand against the 
system. 


We could have wished to dwell awhile on what has ever been a noble 
trait in Mr. Carlyle’s writings,—his solemn recognition of the Mysteries 
of life and d of the awful environments wherewith man is sur- 
rounded, of the transcendental law of Duty, and the supremacy of its 
demands. We could have wished to quote passages which exhibit the 
earnestness of one who is, in no common sense, 

A being breathing thoughtful 

A trav between Mfeand homes 
passages descriptive of character as tested by circumstance, affliction, 
sickness, and the last struggle of all. The last days and last hours of 
Frederick William are made very present to us: we read with a mist 
before our eyes, and hushed expectancy, and bated breath. What other 
Historian would if he could, could if he would, thus touch and subdue 
and solemnise us beside the death-bed of so cross-grained a prince ? 

One word, ere parting, of an “ extrinsic” but important nature, We 
cannot be too grateful for the aids and accompaniments which enrich 
these volumes (so admirably got up, too, in all respects), in the shape 
of numerous Maps, that serve us at every turn of the road, and an 
spfor that directs us to everything and everybody with whom we have 
to do, 








A NIGHT WITH THE GHOSTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I, 


THE foundation boys, they numbered forty, were assembled in the 
schoolroom attached to the cathedral of Riverton. They wore their 

white surplices, and were ranged before the deans and some of the canons, 
who were also robed. Some two months previously, the dean had an- 
nounced his intention of holding an examination of the boys, to the 
exceeding consternation of the masters, who were conscious their pupils 
were not in the state of preparation they might be, and that no “ two 
months” could make them so. In days gone by—it is of those we are 
writing—the foundation schools, stinched toe some of our cathedrals, were 
not anxiously cared for by the clergy who were the masters, or by their 
masters, the Dean and Chapter. 

The Reverend Mr. Wilberforce, head-master of Riverton school, held 
a perplexed conference with the under-master, the Reverend 
Roberts. Both were minor canons of the cathedral. ‘ What on ea 
can have put such a move into the dean’s mind?” cried he. “ We 
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have never been pounced upon, like this, since I beeame the school’s 
head.” 

“ Tt must be that old Ferraday’s doings, not the dean's,” returned Mr. 
Roberts. “He is always interfering, and bringing up new crotchets.” 

“The can’t stand an examination : a pretty they'll cut ; 
and we get the blame. Certainly there's one thing: if we have 
been somewhat careless, on our sides, the Dean and Chapter have, on 
theirs: they cannot say much, or they will reflect at home. 

“Very true,” cried the Reverend Gregory ; “it would be the pot 
calling the kettle black.” 

“ All we can do, now, is to drill them late and early.” 

So the boys were drilled until this, the appointed day, one in Novem- 
ber, when were standing round the dean. Jt had transpired that 
the dean would give a boa to the most deserving, and the whole school 
assumed that that would be Lewis, the fourth senior, a clever boy but 
not a one. In Riverton collegiate school, a boy was not senior 

ng to his merits as a scholar, but according to priority of entrance. 
The examination proceeded smoothly enough, for the dean was com- 
ae questioning the boys in the books and at the coy into his 

by the masters, and he winked at the promptin ini 
when the classes came to a full stop, or a stammer. The masters reco- 
vered confidence, and were congratulating themselves inwardly at-the 
dreaded event being well over, , to their unspeakable dismay, the 
dean disbanded the classes, and, desiring the forty boys to stand indis- 
criminately before him, began to question them. 

This was the real examination: some of the questions were simple, 
some difficult, embracing various subjects. But, simple or difficult, it was 
all one, for, taken by surprise, ill-educated, ill-grounded, the boys could 
not answer. One of them alone, and he did not look much more than 
fifteen, met himself equal to the emergency ; though he owed no 
thanks for being so to the college school, but to long-continued, syste- 
matic private instruction. He was a remarkably gifted boy, both in 

on and intellect, his name Henry Arkell. He resided in the town, 
ut his friends, were now absent from it, and he was staying temporarily 
at the head-master’s, who accommodated a small number of the boys 
with board in his house. A favourite with the dean and with the clergy 
im general, and deservedly so, Henry Arkell was disliked and envied by 
the ill-natured in the school. Not at a single question that the dean and 
canons put to him, did he hesitate ; till at length the dean told him, with 
a smile, not to answer, until the questions had gone the round of the 
seHiool. Of all branches of education, save their rote of Latin and 
Greek, the were entirely ignorant, though some of the dean’s ques- 
tions were si 

# Can geriuiitiiethe square of a cube ?” 

Nobody answered, save by a prodigious deal of coughing, and Henry 
Arkell had once more to be appealed to. 

“What is the difference between a right angle and an acute one ?” 

More ang; and then a dead silence. The dean happened to be 
looking at one of the senior boys, or the boy fancied so, and his 
ears became as red as the head-master’s. “If you please, Mr. Dean, our 
class is not in algebra.” 
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“ Who was Caligula ?” continued the dean. 

“ King of France in the ninth century,” was the prompt answer from 
one who thought he was in luck. 

Tt was now the dean’s turn to cough, as he replaced the question by 
another: “Can you tell me anything about Charles the Second ?” 

“ He in black lap-dogs with long ears.”—“ And was beheaded,” 
added a different and more timid voice. 

“ Was he,” retorted the dean. “Can you say anything about Charles 
the First, and the events of his reign ?” 

“Yes, sir. He found out the Gunpowder Plot, and was succeeded by 
Oliver Cromwell.” 

“Where are the Bahama Isles ?” asked the dean, in ir. 

“Im the Mediterranean,” cried a tall boy.—‘ And they are very 
per mat h Cc pell ‘ Duteh ? 

he paused, a hopeless pause. “Can you spell ‘Dutch?’ ” 
“ Deu-c-h.” D-v-teh.” “ D-u-s-h-t,” escaped from various 
drowning other novel phases of the word. 

“ Spell ‘Cane,’ ” frowned the dean, though he was laughing inwardly. 

“ K-a-n-e,” was the eager reply. 

“ Perhaps you can spell ‘ birch,’” roared Dr. Ferraday, an irascible 


They could: “ B-u-r-c-h.” 

“ What was the social condition of the Ancient Britons when their 
country was invaded by Julius Ceesar?’’ choked the dean. 

“They always went about naked, and never shaved, and their clothes 
were made of the skins of beasts.” : 

“ This is frightful,” interrupted Dr. Ferraday: “ the sehool reflects the 
greatest discredit upon you, gentlemen,” glaring through his spectacles 
at the purple and scarlet faces of the masters. ‘“There’s only one boy 
at is not a living monument of ignorance, He—what’s your name, 

9? 

‘ Arkell, sir.” 

“True; Arkell,” assented Dr. Ferraday, who knew who he was 
perfectly well, but he was the proudest man of all the canons, and would 
not condescend to show that he remembered. “ Sir, for your age you 
are a brilliant scholar.” 

“ How is it ?”’ puzzled Mr. Meddler, another of the prebendaries: “ has 
_ Arkell superior abilities, and have all the rest none? Answer for yourself, 

Arkell.” 

The boy had an exceedingly beautiful face, its features sensitive and 
refined, with a clear, bright complexion: both in mind and manners he 
was far superior to the general run of schoolboys. He hesitated. 

“¢ How is it, boy; do you hear?” repeated Dr. Ferraday. 

‘‘T have had great advantages at home, sir,” was the answer, delivered 
in a low tone, for it was painful to his retiring nature to be thus put 
forward before his schoolfellows. 

“ Wilberforce,” roughly spoke up Dr. Ferraday, “ how is it this boy is 
not senior?” 

“‘ That post is attained by priority of entrance, sir,” re the master. 

“‘ Arkell can only become senior boy when those above him Jeave.”’ 
“ He ought to be senior now.” 




















We cannot act against the chart of the school, Dr. Ferraday,” re- 
peated the master. “Arkell is top of the head class, but he cannot be 
senior of the school, out of his turn.” 

“ Stand forward, Arkell,” said the dean. 

Henry Arkell stood forward, a hot flush on his glowing face, and the 

<= — meeting, ako via apr palo 
medal of “T have much pleasure in bestowing this upon you; 
reward Od dees more justly merited. And,” he concluded, raising 
his voice high, “I am wauas | publicly to declare that Henry Arkell is 
an honour to Riverton Collegiate School.” 

“ As all the rest of you are a disgrace to it,”’ stormed Dr. Ferraday, on 
the discomfited lot behind.* 

The boys were dismissed. They took off their surplices in the cloisters, 
not presuming to unrobe in the presence of the cathedral dignitaries, who 
ser a their stay in the school, to “blow off at Wilberforce and 

” as the senior boy, Jocelyn, irreverently expressed it. Throwing 
their surplices over their arms, they made their way out of the cloisters, 
in a far more slow and desultory way than usual. In passing the deanery, 
the dean’s daughter, Miss Beauclerc, met and accosted them. She was 
a careless, good-natured girl, very much like the dean in freedom of 
manner and disposition; dignity she never would acquire; and, she 
was fond of making herself familiar with the college boys, and thought 
it little condescension; while the senior boys, on their parts, sometimes 
forgot to observe the reserve and ceremony due to the dean’s daughter. 

“Well, boys,” she n, “who has gained the prize ?” 

‘A sneaking young beggar, Miss Beauclerc,” answered Lewis, before 
the rest could 

“Then you have not got it, Lewis,” laughed the young lady, “I 
heard you made certain sure of it, and had ordered a glass case to keep 
it in.” 

Lewis nearly boiled over with rage. 

“‘ Arkell has gained it, Miss Beauclerc,” observed the senior boy. 

Miss Beauclerc clasped her hands in glee. ‘I knew he would! I 


told him so, from the He is worth you all put together.” 
“ ‘Worth us in what, pray, Miss Beauclerc ?” a Lewis. 
“Ine ing,” she answered. 


“A bright eye and a girl’s face,” contemptuously ejaculated Lewis, 
“these are what we must covet now, to curry favour with the Dean and 


grr, eo 
“ is, you forget “yourself,” reproved Miss Beauclerc: ‘and I'll 
eae against you if you talk treason of the dean,” she laughingly 
oe: beg your pardon, Miss Beauclerc,” was the sullen apology of 
wis, 
“ Arkell’s merits alone have gained the prize,” proceeded the young 
ae Ki ‘“‘and they would have gained it had he been as ugly as you, 
wis.” 


“TI am mich obliged to you, Miss Beauclere,” foamed Lewis, with as 
much resentment as he dared show to the dean’s daughter. 





* The account of the examination and the boys’ answers are taken from fact. 
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“In what branches did he come out, Jocelyn ?” 
‘In all, Miss Beauclerc; in anything the Dean and Chapter asked 
him. By Jove! old earery not wrong in calling him a brilliant 


scholar. And the dean said he was an honour to the school.” 

“‘ He is an honour to it,” said Miss Beauclere. ‘“ You boys may sneer 
—you are sneering now, Aultane—but——” 

“No indeed, Miss Beauclerc,” interrupted Aultane, “I would not do 
such a thing as sneer in your presence,” 

“ Here he comes, decorated,” uttered Miss Beauclere, in delight, as a 
second instalment of the boys came up, Henry Arkell the foremost of 
them. “ Why it looks like the Ribbon of the Garter! Henry, I con- 
gratulate you: I am glad you have been true to yourself: I knew no 
other would succeed if you only were——” 

Miss Beauclere was fooking at the médal. Lewis stood aside, a bitter 
expression on his ugly lips. 

“Oh, if you please, if you please, Miss Beauclere, here's the dean quite 
close to us,” exclaimed a junior, in affright. 

“What if he is?” retorted the dean’s daughter. ‘‘ Get along, boys. 
pe | Arkell, you know you are expected at the deanery to-night.” 

“ Yes; duck you, Miss Beauclerc.” 

The boys drew off, and Dr. Beauclerc came up. Miss Beauclere put 
her arm within his, in her loving manner: she was exceedingly attac 
to her ook: Pe 

**T have been looking at the medal, papa. I sto the an 
made them tell me all about it. pus: of them eel and dis- 
appointed I can see, and that ugly Lewis is ready to cut his throat.”’ 

“‘ Random-spoken as usual, my Georgie: who's throat ?”’ 

‘“‘ Henry Arkell’s, of course, papa.” 

“ They have more cause to be vexed with themselves. You have no 
idea what a ludicrous display we have had, Georgie, And some of them 
go to the University next term !” 

“It is not the fault of the boys, papa. If they are never taught any- 
thing but Greek and Latin, how can they be expected to know anything 
else ?” 


“ Very true, Georgie,” mused the dean. 


IT. 


Tue Reverend Mr. Wilberforce was rector of a parish, whose ehurch 
stood just outside the town. It was called St. James the Less, and was 
not many minutes’ walk distant from the cathedral, through some by- 
streets. One of the minor canons invariably held the living, for it was in 
the gift of the Dean and Chapter. It was a large, ancient church, with 
thick walls and little windows, and it stood all solitary by itself in the 
midst of its churchyard, the clerk’s being the only house near it, and that 
not close. This church boasted of an old-fashioned organ, the only boast 
it had, and on this organ two of the college boys were allowed to practise. 
They were. pupils of the cathedral organist, who, however, would not 
permit them to touch the noted cathedral instrument, save in his own 


presence. Henry Arkell was one of them. 
On the day following the examination and the bestowing of the medal, 
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upon leaving school in the afternoon, the hour for which, 
was four o'clock, were collecting in the open space before some 
houses, to commence one of their noisy games. Those 
in a stack in the cloisters, and charged 
them at his peril; but the head 
five or six who resided in it rushed 

and rushed out again. Henry 
Arkell—it has been mentioned that he was staying temporarily at the 
master’s—came out with a roll of music in his hand, and was running 
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“T say, Atkell, we are waiting to cast lots for the stag: where are you 


“T can’t play this evening. I’m off to practise. To-morrow’s my 
lesson day, and I have not touched the organ this week.” 

“Cram! What’s the good? It’ll be night directly, and that mouldy 
old organ-loft as dark as pitch.” 

“T shall see for ever so long to come ; the sun’s hardly set yet,” re- 
turned , without ing. 

Active and swift, some four or five minutes brought him to the clerk’s 
house, which he entered. He took the key of the church from its hang- 
ing place, a niche in the passage, outside the kitchen door; and then, 
pushing the door open, looked in. The old man was smoking in the 
chimney corner. 


“ Going im to » sir ?”’ 

“ Yes,” mle He . “How is the missis ?” 

“She ye a a ony wong gr she be = lying down : 
it’s a s r. i a damp to live in, so 
wantin about,” tyne er with a shiver of the ‘adie, “but I 
can’t afford to give my place up, until it gives up me.” 

Micaaih ciel qroemded an his way. He passed the iron gates, the 
churchyard, and unlocked the church door. Once in, he took the key 
from the outer lock, and placing it upon the bench inside, pushed the 
door to, but did not shut it. The taking out the key in this manner was 
by Mr. Wilberforce’s orders: if they left it in the lock outside, some 
mischievous person might come and remove it, he had told the boys. 
Then Henry ascended to the organ-loft and commenced his practising. 
No blower was required, as certain pedals, played with the feet, acted 
instead, something after the manner of a modern harmonium. His heart 
was in his task, for he loved music, and even when it grew too dusk to 
see, he continued playing from memory. 

The shades of evening were gathering outside, as well as in; and 
ver of them a boy might have been seen stealing through the 
lidascmongell glat.” Me goody, polled pon tie church 

e gent: eb 
‘looked for the key, saw pe snatched. it Seale tho heads door 

i was playing, and stole back again, key in 
the gues af te charchan he dye . deny 
crowing morning! He’ seeing ghosts 

meso mame murder ; but nobody can hear him, and there 
stop with ’em. It’s a jolly lark!” 
elerk and his ailing wife were sitting at tea by their kitchen fire, 
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when the door was opened about an inch, and the of the church. 
propelled in to the midst of the brick floor, breaking a china a 
put down there with milk for the cat. The door closed again, and foot- 
ahsenaadoains’ off: Master Lewis thought he had acecom- 
ee on us! what be that?’’ shrieked the old woman. 

“ That's the way they do it, is it!” eried the clerk, rising and look~ 
ing at the broken pieces and the scattered milk. “ My gentleman 
couldn’t bring back the key and hang it up decently, but must shy it in, 
and do this mischief! J wonder the master lets ‘em have the run of the 


** It were that Robbins, I know.” 

“ It just were the t’other cmtemg ~ yet 

“He! he be so quiet and perlite !” 

“It’s a vate thing to fing in the key upon us after this fashion !’’ 
growled the clerk. 

When tea was served at the master’s, Arkell was absent; but the 
young gentlemen took that meal alone, so that, beyond a passing obser- 
vation from one of them, it was unnoticed. Lewis appeared to be in a 
flow of delight, and devoured Arkell’s share as well as his own. 

Now it happened, by good or by ill luck, as the reader may decide, 
that the Reverend Mr. Wilberforce was ing that evening at a 
yn wares. Keen tame seo theories en hoon 
senior to ers, isely at nine o'clock: any infri 
pore ry rule, onto tines weld Matt been severely punked wer ot 
wards by the master. The man-servant brought in the book punctually, 
and Jocelyn read them. 

“T say, though, where can Arkell be?’’ wondered Vaughan, whem 
the man had withdrawn again with the book. “ He has not been in 
at all.” 

“ He’s gone out on the lark,” suggested a one, Lewis junior. 

“ For the first time then,” returned Vaughan.“ But he had better 
not let Wilberforce come im and catch him absent.” 

‘Oh, Wilberforee won’t be im,” observed Cookesley; “ Arkell has 
chosen his time well. Ili bet he means to make a night, of it.” 

“We won’t split upon him if he does,” eagerly spoke up Lewis—not 
the junior. ‘ He has been a horrid sneak over the examination business, 
but it won’t do to begin splitting upon each other.” 

“ IT should like to hear any of you attempting it,” authoritatively 
imterrupted the senior boy; “ I'd ‘split’ you.” 

“ We don’t mean to: don’t be so sharp, Jocelyn.” 

“ Up to bed, boys,” commanded J 

The Lewises, senior and junior, and Henry Arkell slept in one room, 
the rest of the boys in another. All had separate beds. Arkell’s was 
im the corner, behind the door. Lewis the undressed himself 
and was in bed immediately, but the elder did not seem inclined to be so 
quick. He dawdled about the room, brushed his hair, held his mouth 
open to admire his teeth im the glass, tried how many different ugly faces 
he could make, stuck pins and, i i 


in the 
thing but a bed humour. Im the midst of his delay he heard the voice 
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of Mr. Wilberforce, speaking to one of the servants, as he ascended the 
stairs. 

What Lewis did, in his consternation, he hardly knew. The first 

ing was to turn the candle upside down in the candlestick and jam it 
well in ; the next was to fling some of his brother’s clothes on to his 
own chair, and the third to bolt into bed with his own clothes on, and 
draw the counterpane over his head. Mr. Wilberforce opened the 
door. 
“ Are you in bed, boys ?” 

Lewis put of his face out. “Yes, sir. Good night, sir.” 

“ Good night,” repeated Mr. Wilberforce, and closed the door upon 
the room. Lewis breathed a blessing upon all propitious stars, that he 
had not looked behind the door at the vacant bed. Then his gomg to 
let out Arkell was impossible, now Mr. Wilberforce was in: which had 
been the indecisive project agitating his brain. 

The church of St. James the Sits struck a quarter-past five when 
Henry Arkell took his fingers from the keys of the organ. “Only a 

r-past five,” he soliloquised ; “how the evenings draw in! Last 
week was moonlight, and T did not notice itso much. I don’t see how I 
shall get my practising here these winter months, unless I snatch an 
hour between morning and afternoon school.” | 

He felt for his music, for it was too dark to see, rolled it up, and then 
felt his way down the narrow and nearly perpendicular staircase, dark 
even in daylight. When he reached the bench at the entrance, he placed 
his hand on the spot where he had put the key. He could not feel it : 
he only supposed he had missed the spot by an inch or two, and groped 
— thre his hands. He turned to the door to pull it open and let in 

light. 

The door was closed, was fast; and Henry Arkell felt his face grow 
hot as the truth burst upon him that he was fastened up in the church. 
He concluded that the old clerk had done it in mistake. “I must ring 
the bell,” thought he, “and let them know somebody’s in the church.” 

But he was doomed to fresh disappointment, for, on groping his way 
to the elfry, he found it locked, cords, bells, aud all. Sometimes its 
door was locked, sometimes it was left open, just as the clerk remembered 
or not to fasten it. 

“I can’t stop here all night,” exclaimed he, his face growing more and 
more heated. ‘‘ What in the world am I to do?” 

What indeed ? What would you have done, reader? Set on and 
shouted ? but there was nobody to hear: the church was solitary, and its 
walls were thick. Thump at the door? but if you had nothing but 
oma to thump with, little hope that any result would be ob- 
tained. 

It was a novel and a disagreeable situation for the boy to be placed in 
—locked alone in the gloomy old church, gloomy in more than one sense 
of the word, and smelling of the dead. The small confined windows were 
high up in the walls and entirely inaccessible, and there was no other 
outlet. The vestry was only lighted by two panes of thick glass inserted 
into its roof; and in short the case was hopeless. 

And the boy grew so. He shouted and called and thumped and pum- 
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melled, just as you or I might have done, without any regard to: its 
manifest inutility. He was a brave-spirited boy, owning a clear con- 
science ; and he was a singularly religious boy, far more so than it is 
usual for those of his age to be, possessing an ever-present trust in God’s 
care and protection. Still disagreeable thoughts would intrude : 
is lonely situation stood out in pavegecstes force, and recollections of a 
certain ghastly tale, connected with that church, rose up before him. It 
was a tale which had gone the round of Riverton, the previous year, and 
the ghostly-inclined put firm faith init. The old clerk was an obstinate 
believer in it, for he had seen it with his own eyes, the sexton had seen it 
with his, and two gravediggers had seen it with theirs. A citizenof Riverton 
had died, and been buried in the middle aisle, not many yards from where 
Henry Arkell now stood. After his burial, suspicion arose that he had 
not come fairly to his end, and the coroner had issued his mandate for 
the disinterment of the body, and the sexton and two gravediggers pro- 
ceeded to their task. They chose night to do it in, “ not to be bothered 
with starers at ’em,’’ they said, and the clerk chose to bear them com- 
pany. At three o’clock in the morning the whole four rushed out 
of the church panic-stricken, and, making their way to the nearest 
street, rose it with their frantic cries. Windows were thrown up in 
alarm, and nightcaps stretched out—what on earth was the matter ? 
The buried man’s ghost had appeared to them in a sea of blue flame, 
was the trembling tale they told, and which went forth to Riverton. The 
blue flame was accounted for; the ghost, never. They had a basin full 
of gin with them, and, in lighting a pipe, they had managed to set light 
to the gin, which immediately ascended in a ghastly stream. The men, 
it was found, had a little gin on board themselves, as well as in the basin, 
and to that, no doubt, in conjunction with the blue flames, the ghost owed 
its origin. 

Now a ghost in broad daylight, with all the bustle and reality of mid- 
day life about us, and a ghost fastened up with one in a church at night- 
time, bear two widely different aspects. Henry Arkell had gis 
laughed at the story, and made merry over the consternation of the ha 
drunken men, but he did not altogether enjoy being so near the ghostly 
spot now; for though reason tried to be heard, imagination had got fast 
hold of the reins. He lifted his eyes, with a desperate effort, and looked 
round the church : he began to calculate which was the very spot, in the 
gloom of the middle aisle: he grasped the door of a pew near where he 
stood, and bent his face down upon it in an agony of terror. 

«* And I must be here till morning,” his conviction whispered, ‘Oh 
God, keep this terror from me! Do Thou come near and strengthen 
me! Qh yes, yes,” he resumed, after a pause, “I shall be all right if I 
do but trust in God: He is everywhere ; He is with me now. I will go 
up to the organ again.” 

He groped his way up, and, sitting dowa, began to play as well as he 
could in the perfect darkness. He played some of the cathedral chants 
and sang to them; it was a curious sound, echoing there in the dark and 
lonely night ; and it was a positive fact that, in so doing, his superstitious 
alarm passed from his mind. 

But oh how long the hours were—how long the quarters, as the slow 
clock gave them out! When it struck nine he could have thought it 
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four in the morning, judgi the dreary time that seemed to have 
r thi Nice due Ses his prayers, as if pre- 
ee eens himself as comfortably 
seat of the singers, which was well cushioned. “If I 
to sleep, and sleep till daylight,” thought he, “there would 
be no chance of that foolish terror coming back again. Foolish indeed : 
how very absurd I am !” 
He fell into a train of thought; not y thought: schoolboys have 
troubles as well as grown people: and Arkell had plenty, or 
fancied superstitious feeling did not come back, and at length 


id not know what roused him: something did : it was a scuffling 
noise, followed by a hush-sh-sh! breathed from a human voice. He 
felt a cram sensation all over, but that arose from his inconvenient 
couch, and he could not for the life of him remember where he was. 

He stretched out his hand, and it came m contact with the front of the 

ery; it was close to him, for the singers’ seat was oe | narrow : he 
raised himself to look over, still not remembering what had passed. He 
seemed to be in a church, for one of two male figures, walking up the 
aisle, carried a lighted taper, which threw its glimmering upon the pews. 
Whether Henry Arkell had .been dreaming of robbers, certain it is he 
judged these men to be such: they turned off to the vestry, which 
was on the side of the church, nearly at the top ; and he rubbed his eyes, 
and full recollection returned to him. 

“ What has put robbers in my head? They are not robbers: they 
must be come to look forme. But they stole up as if they were robbers : 
and why did they not call out ?” 

An impulse took him down from the gallery and up the church; he 
moved as silently as the men had done. The vestry door was open, and 
he stood outside on the matting and peeped in, secure of not being seen 
in the darkness. To his surprise, he recognised faces he knew, geutle- 
men’s faces, not robbers’. One of them was George Prattleton, a rela- 
tive of the Reverend Mr. Prattleton, who oceasionally did duty for Mr. 
Wilberforce in this very church : the other he only knew as a stranger, 
sojourning at Riverton. What were they doing in the vestry at that hour 
of the might ? 

“Now make haste about it, Rolls,” George Prattleton was saying, as 
Henry gazed in. “I don’t half like the work, and if I had not been 
more hard up than any poor devil ever was yet, you would never have 
got me on to it. There’s the register.” 

George Prattleton had unlocked a safe and taken a book from it, which 
he put on the table. “ Mind, Rolls, you are not to copy anything ; that 
was the agreement.’’ 

“T don’t want to copy anything: I gave you my word, didn’t I 7” 
was the reply of Mr. Rolls, who had seized upon the book. I only want 
to see a certain entry is here, or whether it is not, and I give 
you 20¢. for getting me the sight: and a deuced easy way it is of earn- 
ing 20i., Prattleton.” 

Rolls had drawn a chair to the table, and was poring over the register, 
as he spoke, turning the leaves one by one. Prattleton stood by, and 
held the candle, not very steadily. 
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“TI can’t see, if you whiffle it like that, Prat,” cried Mr. Rolls, taking 
the candlestick from his hand and setting it on the table. 

“ How long shall you be ?” 

“ Why, I have hardly begun. Don’t be impatient. Sit down on that 
other chair and take a nap, if you are tired.” 

Prattleton continued to stand at the table, but his impatience was evi- 
dently great. His back was to Henry Arkell, but the Sey had full view 
of the countenance and movements of the other : his interest, in what was 
passing, was not less than his astonishment. 

‘You say you know the date, so where’s the use of being so dilatory?” 
cried Mr. Prattleton. “You turn over the leaves as slow as if you were 
going to execution. Ah! you have it now, I think.” 

* No, I have not.” And Rolls turned another leaf over as he e, 
and went on studying; but he stealthily placed his thumb to mark the 
page he left. Prattleton yawned, whistled, and yawned again, and 
finally turned away and began to look in the safe; anything to cover his 
impatience. Upon which, Henry Arkell distinctly saw Rolls turn back 
to the page where his thumb was, examine it intently, and then silently 
blow out the light. 

*‘ Halloa!” roared Prattleton, finding himself in darkness. 

“ What a beast of a candle!’ indignantly uttered Mr. Rolls. “It’s 
gone out !” 

‘“* What put it out ?” 

“How can I tell? The damp, I suppose: everything smells mouldy. 
Give us the matches, Prat.” 

« T have not got the matches. You took them.” 

“Did I? Then I’m blest if I have not left them on that bench at the 
door. Go for them, Prat, will you: if I lose my place in the book I 
shall have to begin all over again, and that will keep us longer than 
you'd like.” 

Mr. Prattleton—with a few expletives not often heard in churches—felt 
his way through the vestry door. Henry had not time to retreat, so he 
drew himself closely up against the wall, and Prattleton passed him. 
But, to Henry Arkell’s surprise, a light almost immediately reappeared 
inside the vestry. He naturally looked in again. 

Rolls had relighted the nalts and was inserting, what looked like a 
thin board, behind one of the leaves of the register: he then drew a sharp 
penknife down it, close to the binding, and out came the leaf, leaving no 
trace. He folded the leaf, put it in his pocket with the board and the 
knife, and then blew out the light again. All was accomplished with 
speed, but with perfect coolness. ‘* Nothing risk, nothing win,” cried he, 
audibly: “I thought I could do him.” 

Prattleton soon came up the church with the box of matches, igniting 
some as he walked, by way of lighting his steps. Henry drew away 
against the wall, and crouched down beneath a dark mahogany pew. 

‘There go the three-quarters past one, Rolls ; we have been in here 
five-and-twenty minutes. Don’t let the light go out again.” 

“T shall soon have done. I am getting near the place where the 
entry ought to be—if it is in at all; but I told you there was a doubt. 
So much the better for us if it’s not.” 
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Prattleton sat down and drummed on the table. Rolls came to the 
end of the register. : 

“ Tt’s not in, Prattleton. Hurrah! It will be thousands of pounds in 
our pockets. When the other side brought forth the lame tale that there 
was such a thing, we thought it was a bag of moonshine. Here’s your 

ister. Put it up.” 

enry stole silently towards the church door, hoping to get out : he 
dared not show himself to those two swindlers. He was fortunate: 
though the door was locked, the key was in, and he passed out, leaving it 
open. What he was to do with himself till morning, he knew not: he 
might sit down on the gravestones ; but he had had enough of graves; he 
supposed he must pace the town. 

The gentlemen set things straight in the vestry, and also came, in due 
course, to the door. They had left it locked, and now it was open! 
Each looked at the other in amazement. 

“‘ What possessed you to do that ?” demanded Rolls, in a fierce tone. 

“I doit! that’s good,” retorted Prattleton. “It was you pretended 
to lock it.” 

“T did lock it. You must have opened it when you came down for 
the matches.” 

“TI wish I may be dropped upon if I did! I should be an idiot to 
open the door and give night-birds a chance of scenting what we were 
up to?” 

Pa Psha!” impatiently uttered Rolls, “a locked door could not open 
of itself. But there’s no harm done; so blow out the light, and let’s 

off.” 

Oe Arkell had ample opportunity for reflection that night. He 
could not but suspect that his being locked in the church and this mid- 
night visit must be connected one with the other, though the more he 
puzzled over it, the more he was perplexed. With early morning, he 
went to the clerk’s, hoping to find out something; the old man was 
outside, fastening back his shutters. 

“ What's it you, sir? You be abroad betimes.” 

“Ay.” 

“ Be you a going to pay for that chaney saucer you broke ?” 

“* What saucer ?” 

“Why that chaney saucer. It was on the floor with the cat’s milk 
in it, when you flung in the key last night and broke it. The missis is 
as vexed as can be, for she have had it for years, and though it was 
cracked a bit, it did for the cat.” 

“‘ I never broke it,” returned Henry. “At least, I did not know that 
I did,” he added, recollecting himself. 

“‘ Here’s the pieces on the dresser,” cried the clerk ; “‘ come and look 
at the smash you made. The missis began a talking of getting ’em 
jined. ‘Jine seven pieces!’ says I, ‘it would cost more nor a new one 
of the best chaney.’ ” 

He hobbled into the house; he was lame; and Henry followed him. 
The church key hung in its place in the niche. Henry stared at it 
with open eyes : he did not expect to see it there : had it been brought 
back in the middle of the night, aud was the clerk an accomplice? But, 
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as he looked, his keen eye detected something not familiar in its aspect, 
and he raised his hand and turned the wards into the light. It was not 
the church key, though it closely resembled it. 

He went into the kitchen: the old man was putting the broken 
pieces ina row. “ There they be, sir; you can count ’em for yourself ; 
and they ought to be replaced with a new one. A common delf would 
be better than none, for we be short of saucers, and the missis don’t like 
a animal to drink out of the same as we Christians.” 

“ You shall have a saucer,” said Henry. ‘“ Who threw in the key?” 

** Who threw it in!” echoed the clerk. 

‘**T meant.to ask what time it was thrown in.”’ 

“ Why, about five, or a little a’ter: we was at tea. Didn’t you know 
what time it was, yourself, with the clock going the quarters and the 
halves in your ears while you was at the organ? The missis 
Who's that ?” 

The ‘“ who’s that ?” referred to a thumping at the house-door, which 
Henry Arkell had closed when he came in. ‘The clerk went and opened 
it. It was Lewis. 

Now, however uncomfortably Henry Arkell had passed the night, 
the author of his misfortune had passed it more so. Conscience, es- 
pecially at the midnight hours, does indeed make cowards of us all, and 
it had made a miserable one of the senior Lewis. Not that he repented 
of what he had done, for the ill in itself, or from a better feeling to- 
wards his schoolfellow; but he feared the consequences. Suppose 
Henry Arkell, locked up with the dead, should die of fright, or turn 
mad? Lewis remembered to have heard of such things. Suppose he 
should, by a superhuman effort, reach one of the high and narrow win- 
dows, and, impelled by terror, propel himself through it and be killed ? 
Why he, Lewis, would be hung; or, at the very least, transported for 
life. These flights of imagination worked him into a state of inde- 
scribable dread and agitation, and as soon as the master’s servants were 
astir, he got up and sneaked out of the house, with the intention of 
looking after Arkell, and what the night might have brought forth for 
him. 

‘“‘ Why, what do you want P” uttered the clerk, when he saw Lewis. 
‘“‘ We shall have the whole rookery of you college gents here presently.” 

Lewis paid no attention to what the words might imply; indeed, it 
may be questioned if he heard them, so great was his state of suspense 
and agitation. ‘Old fellow,” said he, “I want the key of the church. 
Do lend it me: I'll bring it back to you directly.” 

“The key of the church !” returned the clerk ; “ you’ll come and ask 
me for my house next. No, no, young master; I have not got the 
rector’s orders to trust it to any but the two what practises. What do 
you want in the church ?” 

“Only to look after something that’s left there. It’s all righte Ff 
won’t keep it five minutes.”’ 

“No, that you won’t, sir, for you won’t get it. If the master says 
you may have it, well and good ; but you must get his orders first.” 

Lewis was desperate. He saw the key hanging in its place, rushed 
forward, took it off the hook, and made off with it, without having seen 
Henry Arkell. 
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“J won’t have this,” uttered the discomfited old man: “ one a break. 
ing the cat’s saucer, and t’other a thieving off the key in my very face! 
I'll complain to Mr. Wilberforce. Sir, what do that senior Lewis want 
in the church ? He looked as resolute as a lion, and his breath was a 


ng.” 

“ It is beyond my comprehension,” uttered Henry, more mystified 
than before. “If Lewis can get out, I can get in,” he thought to him- 
self, hastening away in the direction of the head-master’s. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
shall get up-stairs, all snug, without meeting Wilberforce.” 

The next actor on the scene was George Prattleton. He softly 
entered the clerk’s passage, and stretched his hand up to the niche. But 
there he halted as if dumbfounded, and a key which he held he dropped 
back into his pocket again. 

‘What the mischief has been at work now?” muttered he. “ How 
can the old man’s eyes have been so quick? I must face the matter 
boldly, and persuade him his eyes are wrong. Hunt,” cried he, aloud, 
pushing open the kitchen door, “ where’s the key of the church ?” 

“ Where indeed, sir!” grumbled Hunt. “One of them senior college 
rebels have just been in and clawed it. But I promise him he won’t do 
it twice: Mr. Wilberforce shall know the tricks they play me, now I’m 
old. Did you want it, sir P” 

“No,” returned George Prattleton, carelessly. ‘I came to know the 
hour fixed for the funeral. Mr. Prattleton desired me to ascertain, and 
I looked in last evening, but you were out.” 

“ The missis told me you had been, sir, but I had only just stepped 
out for our supper beer—I see you a talking to some gent by our gate, 
sir, as I went. Three o'clock to-day is the hour: I thought the missis 
told you.” 

At this juncture, in came Lewis, very pale. ‘“ Hunt, this is not the 
key ; it won’t undo it; and Fi 

Lewis stopped in consternation, for his eyes had fallen on Mr. George 
Prattleton. The latter took the key from his unresisting hand. 

“If Hunt is to let you college boys have the key at will, to tamper 
with the lock, no wonder it will not fit it. I had better keep it for him,” 
he added, slipping it into his own pocket. “ What did you want with 
the key, Lewis ?” 

Lewis did not answer. 

** Here, Hunt, I'll give you up possession,” continued Mr. Prattleton, 
putting the key on the hook, “ but you know if any damage is done to 
the church, through your allowing indiscriminate entrance to these col- 
lege gentlemen, you will be held responsible.’ 

“ J allow ‘em !” uttered the indignant clerk. “But Mr. Wilberforce 
shall settle it.” 

“ That’s not the church key,” repeated Lewis. 

Mr. Prattleton heard the assertion with equanimity, and began 
whistling a popular air as he left the house. Hunt just glanced at the 
key saw it was the veritable church key, aud prepared to shut the door 
aiter 

“ It must have been my shaking hand,” debated Lewis. “Old Hunt 
must know the key, and George Prattleton too. Hunt,” he added, aloud, 
“you will lend me the key again for five minutes.’ 
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“No, sir,” raved out the old clerk, “and I hope you'll be flogged for 
having took it in defiance, though you be a senior, and a’most six foot 
high.” 

stood in irresolution; his terror for the fate of Henry Arkell 
was strong upon him. He flew after George Prattleton. 

Will you do me a favour?” he panted. “I want to get into the 
church, and Hunt has turned obstinate about the key. Will you get it 
from him for me?” 

Mr. Prattleton stopped and gazed at him. ‘ You cannot want any- 
thing in the church, Lewis. What are you up to ?” 

“ Do get the key for me,” he entreated, unable to help betraying his 
emotion. “J must go in; I must, Mr. Prattleton. It may be a matter 
of life or death.” 

“You are ill, Lewis; you are agitated. What is all this ?”’ 

“Tam not ill, I only want to get into the church.” 

‘“‘ For what purpose ?” 

“It’s a little private matter of my own.” 

‘“¢ You can tell me what it is.” 

“No, 1 cannot do that.” 

“Then I cannot help you.” 

Lewis was pushed to his wits’ end. George Prattleton waited, not 
quite free from a little wonder and agitation himself, considering his 
own adventure of the past night. 

“If I trust @ secret to you, will you promise, on your honour, not to 
tell it again?” asked Lewis, “It’s nothing, much; only a lark, con- 
cerning one of us boys.” 

“ Oh, I'll promise,” readily answered George Prattleton, who was rarel 
troubled with seruples of any sort, and was fond of “larks’’ himself, 
rather too much so. 

“ Well, then, I locked Harry Arkell in the church last night, and I 
want to go and see after him, for fear he should be dead of fright, or 
something of that, you know.” 

“Tn there all night? in the church all night?” stammered George 
Prattleton, as if he could not take in the meaning of the words. 

“He went in to practise after school yesterday evening, and I turned 
the key upon him, and took it back to old Hunt’s, and he has been in 
there ever since, fastened up with the ghosts.” 

George Prattleton’s arms dropped powerless by his side, and his face 
turned of a livid whiteness. 
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HOME LIFE IN NORWAY. 


For some time past Norway has been a favourite subject with our 
littérateurs, and scarce a season elapses without one or more books being 
written about this certainly very interesting country. An Oxonian has 
described to us graphically enough the impressions produced upon him 
during a summer residence among the fidrds, while ‘“ Two Unprotected 
Females” produced a most mirth-arousing book by narrating the simple 
incidents and accidents that befel them during their hel ter-skelter scampers 
on rough mountain ponies across the rugged mountains of the Queen of 
the North. But it has always seemed to us that, although we have 
learned so much from travelled Thanes about Norway herself—her 
fidrds and glaciers, her sagas and folk-lore—her people are as yet but little 
known to us. We have a predilection for them intuitively, for we are 
told that they bear the closest affinity to Englishmen of all European 
nations, but of their hopes and fears, the impulses that move them, and 
the passions that sway them, we know comparatively little. Very 
welcome, then, to us was the receipt of two German volumes bearing the 
title of “ Life and Love in Norway,” by that distinguished author, Theodore 
Miigge. If any one should be acquainted with the inner life of the 
Norwegians it is this gentleman, for their country is the home of his 
predilection, and he has spent a useful life in collecting the romances and 
tales relating to the country he is so fond of. From these materials he 
has succeeded in producing four most interesting, and exciting tales, 
which go to prove that domestic romance is as prevalent in the frowning 
North as in the sunny South. Our readers will probably bear with us, 
then, if we offer them an analysis of one of these stories as a specimen of 
the rest. In the original it bears the title of the “ Schiitz von Senjenée.” 

At the opening of the story, Lars Stureson is proceeding to occupy his 
new post as Landrichter of Lenwig, on the Lappmark coast. He is a 
man of dissipated character, but of good connexions, and he has quitted 
the revelry of Christiania to try and retrieve his position and his fortune 
among the half savage tribes of the North. A sudden storm compels him 
to seek shelter at the house of one Christie Hvaland, a rich trader, who 
receives him most gladly in the hope of making a friend of the powerful 
magistrate. He could not have fallen into better hands, for Christie was 
artful and designing, and soon explained to him the numerous ways in 
which a magistrate could make money, to which Stureson lent an atten- 
tive ear. As they sit smoking over the big-paunched case-bottles, 
Christie takes opportunity to express his opinion about the Lapps, and 
warns his guest not to behave like his predecessor, who had tried to 
civilise them, and thus gained the ill-will of all the Normans. His 
greatest sin in the trader’s eyes was, that he had so foolishly neglected 
his income. 

“When fishermen or the small farmers, mostly Finns or Quaner, or miserable 
Boe Lapps who settle about here, wished to spend their last species dollar in 


law, he interfered and settled the matter peaceably. When we came to him with 
our claims on the many fellows who owe us money the whole year through, and 
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must deliver us their hand in payment, he asked us for our books, called it god. 
Jess and inhuman to let the poor people have so much spirits as well as bad 
rovisions and useless lumber, and ask such high prices for them, And if it 
1ad been good blood, Northman blood of the old race,” said Christie, turning 
his cap on his head, “but he actually stood up for the vagabonds from the 
mountains, the mountain and forest Lapps, and wished to protect their rights. 
At the Lapp fairs on the Malanger Fisrd, where the dirty vermin come down 
from all the fjells thrice a year, and where the soren-skriver usually carried home 
a good thousand species for fines and penalties, he stood there like a Berserker 
with his sword, suffered no wrong, as he called it, no overcharges, and no one 
dared to ridicule or insult a Lapp. Thus he punished good people for trifles, 
and did not carry a hundred species home with him,” 

To add to his crimes in the eyes of the trader, the late Landrichter 
had educated a Lapp, and made him village schoolmaster. There was 
one comfort, however, that he could be made useful in teaching Christie’s 
daughter Mary the pianoforte. But that strange home-longing which 
attacks Norwegians in the fairest climes exerted its influence over this 
civilised Lapp. At times he ran off to join his brethren in the deserts, 
and would remain away for weeks, playing to them on his fiddle, till the 
fever left him and he returned home, utterly exhausted, to his books. The 
conversation of the two men was suddenly interrupted, however, by the 
arrival of evidently an unwelcome guest. This was the celebrated Propst 
Stockfleth, formerly captain in the Danish service, who had laid down the 
sword and taken up the Bible, in the hope of converting the wild tribes. 
At the period of our story he was about fifty years of age, but still in full 
activity. His dark-brown travelling shirt resembled that worn by the 
Lapps, and the broad leathern belt belonging to it was fastened round 
his waist. His feet were encased in soft half-boots of reindeer hide, which 
his pupils know so well how to make. In his hand he held a long 
knotted stick with an iron spike, and his serious, benevolent face, in 
which two kind blue eyes glistened, revealed features of unmistakable 
gentleness, which would be understood by these rough children of nature. 
It may be easily assumed that the missionary was out of place with two 
such men as those he now met, but still he defended his children earnestly. 
The following extract from the conversation they held will give an 
example of the arguments for and against the civilisation of the Lapps: 

“Nothing will avail, as I understand the matter,” the Landrichter inter- 
posed. “A people so sunk, wandering about with their reindeer, scarce ten 
thousand in number, without feeling for civilisation or settled abode, without 
sense for agriculture and labour—a nomad race so rough and filthy as this, 
and, besides, speaking fifteen different dialects, may certainly become the object 
of pity and philanthropic or religious exertions, but they can never lead to 
any useful result.” 

“Yes, so it is often said,” the missionary replied, in his gentle voice. ‘ So 
it stands in books and pamphlets, which have poured out their ridicule upon me ; 
and so say the clever people in this country, who condemn what does not please 
them. But God gave life to all His creatures to resemble His likeness, and the 
ways of Deity are love and justice. You do not yet know the men about whom 
you pass an opinion, Herr ae : you will grow acquainted with them, and. 
find that much can be effected to save and elevate them, which must not be 
called ‘religious enthusiasm.’ I am a poor, weak servant of the Lord, who 
wander up and down among them to teach them that God’s eye watches over 
every one, and force the consolation of this doctrine into desolate and savage 
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hearts. I in this way diseover much that remains hidden from others, and | 
assure I know nothing of their falsehood, love of plunder, and treachery, 
al I penetrate into these wild regions unarmed and alone. This happens 
because they know I am their friend, do them what good I can, and protect 
them as far as in my power.” 


The conversation was interrupted by the entrance of Mary and the 
Lapp schoolmaster, Olaf. The latter was kindly greeted by the mis- 
sionary, but made the subject of Christie’s coarse jokes, while the Land- 
richter was lost in admiration of the young girl, and ambitious thoughts 
occurred to him of the —— of making his fortune more rapidly by 
marriage. The same thought had occurred to the crafty trader, who 
would gladly have raised the dignity of his family, and before long 
a tacit compact was entered into between the two men. For this pur- 
— determined to remain another day at Christie’s, when Mary con- 

him to the various spots whence the magnificent view could 
be enjoyed, and finally asked him to aceompany her to Olaf’s house, and 
invite him to come over in the afternoon and join in some music. When 
they reached the house they found Olaf kneeling at the feet of the mis- 
sionary and weeping bitterly, but so soon as the strangers appeared he 
hurriedly rose. In the course of the conversation it appeared that the 
missionary had determined on taking Olaf with him and bringing him up 
asa pastor. And now the Landrichter was to make an unpleasant dis- 
eovery. He had quitted the party after supper to enjoy the fresh breeze, 
when he was accosted by a Lapp, who told him that Olaf and Mary were 
in the habit of meeting every night, and sitting on a stone bench to talk 
for hours. He had watehed them repeatedly from a crevice he had dis- 
eovered, and, with the cunning of a half-savage, he had noticed during 
the day the admiring glances Stureson bestowed on Mary. The reason 
of his treachery was twofold: in the first place, he detested Olaf as 
a mountain Lapp ; and, secondly, he thought he had a right to be school- 
master instead of him, Stureson, as may be supposed, was much startled 
at this intelligence, and determined to confirm his suspicions by watching 
himself. The same night he managed to creep from the house unobserved, 
and hid himself in the crevice. He had not long to wait ere Mary and 
Olaf made their appearance and took their seat on the stone bench. The 
conversation he overheard fully confirmed the statement made by the 
treacherous Lapp ; but so great was his fury at some remark Olaf made 
about himself, that he rushed forward and confronted the couple. Mary 
fainted, and Stureson seized the Lapp by the throat and hurled him over 
the cliff into the depths beneath. Then he turned to Mary, and, after a 
while, succeeded in restoring her from her fainting condition. He told 
her that Olaf had quitted her for ever, after acknowledging his inferiority 
to her, and he would not trouble her again. He promised her that he 
would not say a word to her father of the past, and he ventured—having 
her thus ne power—to whisper to her words of love, which she accepted 

y: 

The next day, after a conversation with Christie, in which they agreed 

to the marriage, the Landrichter proceeded to his new house in the 
Fiord. He was hospitably received by the rich farmers and 
traders, for he could drink like a man, and his anecdotes of town-life were 
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a novelty to them. After settling himself comfortably in his new home, 
he paid a visit to Christie’s, when he found that Olaf’s disappearance had 
caused no alarm, for he was in the habit of going into the mountains for 
months. Stureson now made his formal application for Mary’s hand, and 
her father gladly consented. Norway is a good old-fashioned country, 
where a daughter’s wishes go for naught against a father’s decree, so 

was forced to consent. On his return home the Landrichter was 
met by the traitorous Lapp, who again renewed his request for the school- 
mastership, and,.on Stureson’s refusal, darkly hinted that he could reveal 
a secret which the judge would not like to have known, But Stureson 
was not the man to be daunted by a half-savage, and he soon terrified him 
by saying that it would be easy to cause the suspicion of Olaf’s murder 
to be thrown upon him. Having thus succeeded in all his designs, 
Stureson proceeded homewards, to make the preparations for welcoming 
his bride. 

In Mary, too, a great change had taken place: the good old mis- 
sionary, who knew her secret from Olaf’s lips, spoke to her seriousl 
about her duties, and she consented to follow his advice. He hoped that 
she would exert her influence over her husband to induce him to treat 
the Lapps kindly, and ameliorate their condition. Animated by this 
hope, Mary accepted her lot with resignation, and made all preparations 
for accompanying her father to the Malanger Fidrd, and receive her 
friends in her future husband’s house. In the mean while, the La 
were coming down from the mountains to be present at the fair. Here 
ig a description of one of their encampments : 

On a green meadow, overshadowed by beeches and shrubs, stood three lofty 
tents, round which from five to six hundred reindeer were collected. Half a 
dozen men, women, and children, were grouped round the centre and largest tent, 
whose coarse canvas wall was turned “: and allowed a smoking fire to be 
seen within, over which hung a kettle from an iron chain, An old woman, with 
long hanging hair, was stirrg the contents of the kettle, from which a pene- 
trating odour exhaled. The men were all below the middle height, broad- 
shouldered and thin-legged, with flat, low faces, and swollen red eyes, the 
women nearly all ugly, the children yellow and thin; still they had something 
sensible, serious, and modest about them, which rendered them rather attrac- 
tive. With the repugnance of the real Norman, Stureson regarded their rough 
faces and knotted hands, their brown cotton shirts, the broad leathern girdles, 
from which their knife hung, and the caps, beneath which their crafty, restless 
eyes glistened. 

This party consisted of Olaf’s relations, and they were earnestly listen- 
ing to the missionary’s exhortation when Stureson joined them, They 
had come down to the Melanger fair to sell some fifty of their fattest 
reindeer, and purchase meal and other provisions they required for the 
winter. ‘The Landrichter was invited to join their simple meal, and, after 
some hesitation, accepted the eup of soup Olaf’s mother offered him. It 
was really excellent, for it was made of a mélange of the meat, heart, 
blood, and liver of a recently slaughtered animal, with rich milk and 
flour. This is the staple food of the Lapps, and their general beverage - 
is milk. But Olaf’s family was very well off: the father possessed 
nearly fourteen hundred reindeer, and his wants were easily satistied. 
Hence it may be understood that the mountain Lapps have always de- 
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clined the offers made them by the Norwegian government to give up 
their nomadic life and become permanent settlers. And their mode of 
life certainly es a peculiar charm: in these desolate mountains 
there are hidden valleys that remain green even in winter, where the 

nial springs melt the snow, and they are protected from all the 
ewes of a semi-Arctic winter, Above all, they have a consciousness of 
their freedom, and are not disposed to resign it for all the fancied com- 
forts of civilisation. 

On arriving at Lenwig, Mary tried to bring her betrothed round to 
her way of thinking, but, greatly to her grief, she found him quite hard- 
ened against any feminine notions of civilising the Lapps. On the con- 
trary, he was longing for the moment when he could quit these rugged 
mountains, and spend his wife’s fortune in travelling on the Continent. 
With a heavy heart Mary listened to all his arguments, and at length 
tried to persuade her father from the marriage. She told him she could 
never be happy with Stureson—that he was sacrificing her to his dreams 
of ambition: but Christie would not listen to her. He had unfortunately 
been a secret witness of her return home with the Landrichter on that 
memorable night, and he ascribed her hesitation to maiden coyness. He 
would not hear of the match being deferred, and began-spreading the 
news among all his friends at the fair. 

The next morning the fair began, and with daybreak the air resounded 
with the shouts of many hundred men. Christie had been up for a long 
time, making his preparations, and was cutting splints from a tough, 
woody, reddish mass, which he masticated vigorously, and eventually 
swallowed with all outward signs of satisfaction. ‘This mass was the 
favourite repast of the true Northman—a smoked mutton ham. After a 
while he went off to business, the Landrichter accompanying him to open 
his court, where numerous plaintiffs and defendants appeared before him. 
Mary was soon surrounded by a number of young friends, all congratu- 
lating her on her good fortune, and talking of the festivities which would 
accompany her marriage. At length they started to visit the fair, where 
all were in high glee. The greater part of the wildly shouting, chatter- 
ing, and noisy crowd consisted of Lapps, who had come down from the 
mountains with their wives and children. Old men, with strange flat- 
tened noses, women of terrible ugliness, with dirty yellow faces, who 
laughed incessantly, and displayed their securvy-eaten teeth, flocked 
round the booths of the favourite traders, and kept up a deafening con- 
versation. They were selling their goods by barter, their reindeer hams, 
skins, and horns, their living produce, birds of every variety, which they 
carried by dozens, spitted on long birch rods; gaily adorned petticoats, 
which the young women manage to embroider with some degree of skill ; 
the soft reindeer boots, sewn together with deer sinews; the skins of 
bears and wolves, foxes and otters; sacks full of the feathers of the large 
white seamews, eider-ducks, and other warmly-feathered aquatic birds ; 
and for these articles they demanded powder and shot, iron pots and 
kettles, flour for their nourishing soups, coarse canvas for their huts, and 
lastly, shining hard species dollars to bury with the others. It is a 
curious custom, be it known, among the Lapps, to bury their savings in 
iron pots in some part of the desert, by which considerable sums are 
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annually lost, as even on their death-beds they can searce find heart to 
tell their wives or children the exact spot where the treasure lies 
buried. 

The traders carried on the exchange with cleverness and profit, but 
many fishermen and colonists had come to market from the arms and 
bays of the Great Malanger Fiird—and from the islands of which 
thousands lie scattered between Senjenée and the north coast—to provide 
themselves with winter meat, birds, and skins. Gigantic men of the race 
of the immigrant Finns were cursing savagely as they bartered with the 
little spiteful-looking Lapps, who would not abate their prices. The plugs 
of tobacco were rolled from one cheek to the other, and gave their 
features the strangest contortions. Their wives squatted together, smoked 
their husbands’ pipes, and interfered in the bargain now and then with 
shrill cries: their reindeer were felt on the ribs, their weight examined, 
the prices asked greeted by contemptuous laughter, or the seller brought 
to better perception by the spirit-bottle. 

From time to time, however, a young dandy from the mountains made 
his appearance among this crowd of fishermen in dark twill and shabby 
leathern jackets, amongst the oilskin hats of the Quiner and colonists, 
and the brown, dirty cotton shirts and peaked caps of the reindeer 
shepherds. A few of these formed a favourable distinction from their 
fellows, and their whole demeanour displayed a degree of civilisation and 
education which they had, in all probability, gained by association with 
educated men, and in the schools specially established for them. It was 
strange, though, that while the Norman fishermen, as well as the Finns, 
Bie Lapps, and other colonists, did not possess a single man who ap- 
peared to offer a favourable contrast with the rest of the crowd, these 
despised nomads had sent several pleasant-looking and well-behaved 
young men and women to the fair. The little Lapp beauties were, it is 
true, regarded with contemptuous smiles by the proud daughters of the 
traders on the fidrds, and scarcely looked. at by the young Northmen ; 
but they were, for all that, prettier and more graceful than many who 
treated them with contumely. In their blue pal and wide petticoats, 
adorned with red fringe and stripes, their little white caps and aprons, 
and their komager adorned with arabesques of yellow, blue, and red thread, 
they tripped along through the crowd between the broad-shouldered 
Normans and their wives, and displayed finely-formed features, sparkling 
eyes, white teeth, and red lips. These pretty girls, in their pleasing 

national dress, were the heiresses of prosperous families, probably pos- 
sessing from two to three thousand reindeer. They were young aristo- 
crats, perfectly well aware that they were the object of envy among the 
young Lapps, and they looked prudishly away whenever a man of low 

irth came up to them too confidentially. There were, too, many handsome 
and active youths moving about among the crowd, their black locks 
fluttering in the breeze. ‘They were dressed in their new brown shirts, 
broad embroidered sandals on their feet, and glistening feathers in their 
caps. Several of them brought valuable articles for sale—possibly the - 
only artistic productions to be purchased here—namely, pouches of various 
sizes, elegant baskets, collars and cloaks made of the finest down of 
different birds, which charmed the eye by the wondrous play of colour- 
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ing, and the shadowing which an artist could not have depicted more 
truth 


Before long the news spread through the fair that a Lapp had brought 
in the most beautiful feather cloak which was ever made by human hands. 
’s friends described this masterpiece to her in terms which excited 
her admiration. The ground was white and blue, brown and bright red 
feathers formed figures upon it, while it was lined with the finest down. 
The price he asked for it was eighty dollars, which Christie laughed at, 
but the Landrichter gallantly determined to spend any sum to gratify his 
Mary. Just as they were setting out in search of the Lapp, who had 
eo Spe the Landrichter was furiously assailed by the traitor who had 
d to him the secret of Mary’s love for Olaf. He insisted upon 
being appointed schoolmaster, or he would bring the judge to the gallows. 
He had scarce uttered the insult ere he was seized by a dozen nervous 
hands, dashed to the ground and stunned, and then carried off to prison. 
After this episode they set out once more in search of the mantle, spurn- 
ing Christie's sensible advice that they should wait till the fair was over, 
when the scamp would be glad enough to take twenty dollars rather than 
go home empty-handed. By this time buyers and sellers had found time 
to satisfy their hunger: here sat rows of Norman fishermen and Quiiner 
at long clumsy tables, devouring boiled mutton, which swam in onion 
broth; there others were drinking bad beer and fiery spirits, shouting, 
yelling, smoking, and quite prepared for a row or coarse fun; Lapps with 
their wives and children formed circles on the grass, and sang most 
heartrending melodies in a nasal tone, while the bottle passed from one 
to the other. Their wives were dividing half-cooked fish, which they 
tore with their fingers and greedily swallowed, and by the side of men 
insensibly drunk sat the clever and cautious Lapps, counting their 
money, which they stowed away in their green belts, as they prepared for 
starting home. 

In the mean while Mary and the Landrichter reached the mouth of the 
ravine through which the Maself rushes down, foaming fiercely, and leap- 
ing over the huge masses of rock which bar its progress. Trees grew 
down the sides of the mountain to the very edge of the narrow stream, 
while the precipitous walls looked like the open gates of some lofty tower, 
through which the stream had forced an egress. The granite walls went 
down in steep terraces sheer to the broken-off masses, which lay concealed 
beneath birch undergrowth and moss. 


* There he is !” said Mary, with a start. 
. © Where?” asked Stureson. ‘“ Who?” 

She tore herself from his arm, and without listening to his appeals, ran across 
the morass to the rocks. 

“Ave you mad ?” he shouted to her. “Stop, Mary! stop! it is swampy and 
wet. Come back! come back! But what is that ? That must be the man!” 

This last shout was.caused by the sight of a Lapp, who was seated on one of 
the huge granite blocks on the bank of the Maself, and who now rose. He was 
a tall and youthful figure. His cap, adorned with a green bough, he had drawn 
deeply over his face, which was additionally hidden by a linen bandage, but his 
belt was mounted in silver, his shirt gaily embroidered, and on his iron-shod 
stick he held the splendid feather cloak, which glistened and sparkled in the 
sun. Stureson saw Mary climb up the block of stone: then the Lapp held out 
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his hand to her, knelt at her feet, and suddenly jumped up to put the cloak 

around her shoulders. The judge could only advance lean for the morass 

yielded beneath his feet, He was forced to keep his eyes carefully fixed on the 
round in order to reach the few firm spots. 

“ What is the fool about ?” he muttered, when he at length drew near them 
and saw them still standing close together. But suddenly he uttered a wild 
curse, and gazed with fixed eyes on the Lapp. Mary had her arms thrown 
around him; he had passed his left arm Benes her waist, while with the other 
he tore off cap and bandage. There could be no doubt: it was Olaf. Stureson 
comprehended it all with the speed of light. 

“Ts it thou who hast again come between me and Mary ?” 

“ Yes, murderer that thou art!” the young man maollek “ Look at me ; thy 
hand could not shed my blood.” 

“Boast not, Lapp,” shouted Stureson. “Fly back to thy hut and to the false 
priest who gave thee shelter while he pretended to be seeking thee.” 

**°Tis thou who art false!” said Olaf. “The provost knows nothing of me. 
Even my nearest friends only learned yesterday that I had eseaped the wolf.” 

“Then do not rouse him. Away with thee! I hear voices—people are 
coming. Let her hand loose, brute! Mary, let him loose, I say. Thou seest 
I have means to make sure of my prey this time.” 

He drew a pistol from the breast-pocket of his coat and pointed it at Olaf. 

“Say what thou wilst have,” he shouted, filled with fury and alarm. “ Listen, 
thou dog! In Heaven’s name, Mary—thy father—there he’ comes! Come 
down—come. Come into my arms, Mary, before he sees thee !” 

“No!” Christie’s daughter replied, with great violence, “ never to thee, mur- 
derer! I willnot. I hate—lI despise thee !” 

Stureson sprang towards the rock and fired his pistol, climbing the side of the 
moss the while like a madman, At the moment, though, when he heard a weak 
cry part Mary’s lips, and saw her sink at Olaf’s feet, and when he had but a few 
pace to take ul oclas the daring Lapp, the whistling sound of a rifle-ball was 
heard. Stureson drew himself up to hte full height : ‘he stumbled, tried to gain 
a holdfast, and then fell hock Westh into the morass. 


Just at the moment when Christie and his friends came round the bend 
of the rocks, Olaf still held his smoking rifle in his hands: but they were 
uncertain who it was that concealed himself among the bushes and 
speedily disappeared from sight. In a few moments they stood lamenting 
round the blood-stained body of the Landrichter, who was holding his 
hands convulsively clasped over the wound. An aged man knelt by his 
side, and sought to afford him consolation: it was the missionary, who 
eagerly sought to stanch the wound, while Christie held his hand tightly 
pressed. But it was all of no avail, and with a last glance of hatred at 
the good missionary, the Landrichter pushed back his helping band and 
fell back dead. | 

The grass on the top of the rock was found to be stained with blood, 
and this trace could be followed as far as the ravine of the Maself, but 
nothing further could be discovered. Stureson’s pistol was found among 
the stones, and he had, probably, wounded his assailant. Quiek-footed 
men, who, after a few hours, penetrated into the ravine and followed the 
criminal, found at various places the footprints of several reindeer of that 

werful breed employed to carry heavy burdens. On branehes of trees 
< strips of Mary’s dress, and a torn magnificent cloak of rare feathers. 
Every measure was employed to discover the murderer, but none led to 
any discovery. The stories Henrick Jansen, the traitorous Lapp told, 
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only ‘rendered matters'more confused. They cast a fearful suspicion on 
Stureson, without furnishing any proof, and brought shame and disgrace 
upon the rich merchant’s daughter, although few would believe that she 
had ‘gone away voluntarily. Christie Hvaland offered large sums to any 
one who would give him news of her fate ; but, although many tried to 

in his money, he never had occasion to pay it. Some also sought to 
find Olaf’s brothers: but they had also disappeared with their flocks, and 
were never seen again on this coast. The story generally believed, in 
consequence, is, that it was Olaf whose bullet pierced the chest of his 
haughty foe, and that he is now living free in the immeasurable desert in 
one of the small sequestered valleys which here and there so charmingly 
interrupt the terrors of these icy solitudes. ‘There Mary is said to have 
forgotten that his love was condemned and despised. A few years back 
Christie Hvaland died; however, his heiress never put in any claim, and 
the money he had so craved after passed into stranger hands. 





In conclusion, we may safely recommend these two volumes to those 
of our readers who take an interest in German literature. They certainly 
open a new field in Northern romance, and we much regret that our 
necessarily limited space has compelled us to abbreviate the present story 
so much, that many of the beautiful descriptions of scenery and life it con- 
tains have been omitted. In the hope, however, that we may induce 
many of our readers to seek Miigge’s new book, and fill up the gaps for 
themselves, we humbly make our bow. We have acted as a finger-post, 
O reader! it is yours, then, to follow the path on which we direct you. 


ee 





EVENINGS AT INNS. 


BY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 


A RIGHT HONOURABLE romance-writer has told us, in one of his 
earliest works, that “a night at an inn is, to most rich Englishmen, a 
tedious torture most zealously to be shunned.” I have myself travelled 
in every way: from humble pedestrianism to a cortége en prince ; and I 
have certainly never looked forward to “a night at an inn” as a tedious 
torture. 

I am naturally as much attached to my dwelling as the most domestic 
of the ¢estacea, I can listen to “ Home, sweet home” with more pro- 
found sympathy than an oyster. I could be content to remain on the 
same spot for the whole of my life; but when once “ dislocated,” I have 
no impatience to get to my journey’s end. ‘There is no charm for me in 
being able to go from London to Edinburgh in fifteen hours. Any 
tolerable hotel that falls in my way about dinner-time is a godsend, and 
there I can “take my ease,” and enjoy my meals, and sleep like an honest 
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man, and linger over my breakfast before I proceed on my course. Even 
in this iron age of locomotion I have my favourite houses on the line, 
where I can “ rest and be thankful.” 

I, of course, make no distinction between inns and hotels. A London 
hotel is the stranger’s inn; and the country inn is a traveller’s hotel; 
and why the “tedious torture” insisted upon by the romance-writer 
should be the especial fate of “rich Englishmen,” I cannot understand. 
If any class can command the comforts of an hotel, it is surely the 
ostensibly rich. ‘When I was travelling on the Continent, I used to be 
told by Pedestrian Tourists on the same route (with whom I had subse- 
quently become acquainted) of the maledictions loud and deep that had 
been poured, in some remote hostelry, on “the party with the courier,” 
who had monopolised the best rooms and all that was eatable in the house. 
And, in London, few who have not the appearance and “ following ” of 
the wealthy can obtain the comforts of an hotel. To those who would 
have them at a moderate cost they are forbidden luxuries; when second- 
rate, they have nothing in common with the best except the expense. It 
is merely “costly discomfort,”’ 

But my object, at present, is something more than to urge that inns 
are not to be FIs by the rich. 

I was reminded, in thinking over the right honourable baronet’s dictum, 
of events pleasant or unpleasant which had occurred to me while staying 
at ee places of repose; and a few of these events I am tempted to 
record, 

The first incident which I remember was at a house in Covent-garden, 
at that time very much frequented by under-graduates. One of its bed- 
rooms was No. 36; and another, which was entered by passing through 
the first—like the chambers in a portion of Berkeley Castle—was called 
“ Little No. 36.” The house, on this occasion, was very full, and I was 
placed in No. 236. While I was lying between sleeping and waking, I 
saw a tall female figure moving about the room. She approached the 
foot of my bed : 

In glided Margaret’s grimly ghost, 

' And stood at William’s feet. 
She lifted the coverings; and I observed that, in her hand, she had a 
warming-pan. With a very profane introduction, I demanded what she 
was about. Dropping the warming-pan—(it was a mercy she did not set 
fire to the room)—“ Lauk, sir!’’ she exclaimed, “ I thought it was /itéle 
36.” “And if it had been little 36, was there any reason that you should 
poke a hot warming-pan amongst his legs?” ‘ But it was a mistake, 
sir.” And if I had not been on the look-out, a very unpleasant mistake it 
might have been. 

My next adventure was of a different kind. I had come up for the 
levee. My friend Sir A. B. was to meet me, and had ordered a room for 
me at the hotel he frequented. I drove to the door, was shown to m 
apartment, and told the chamberlain to let me know when Sir A. are | 
‘‘ He is here now, sir.” ‘ Indeed! I should like to see him,’’ “Certainly, 
sir.” And I was shown to a sitting-room, where sat at a writing-table a 
distinguished-looking old man, about twice the age, and not the 
height of my friend. “You have made a mistake; it was Sir A. B. I 
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wished to see.” “ Zhis is Sir A. B., sir.” “But I mean Colonel Sir 
A. B.” “Zhisis Colonel Sir A. B.; and he has been expecting you.” 
All this took place at the half-opened door. He raised his head, and, in 
a quiet tone, asked if any one wished to see him. In as few words as 

ible, I explained my position, “It is very true,” he said, “I am 
Colonel Sir A. B., and I am hourly expecting a relation. He is a much 
older man than you; and J am a very different looking person from your 
friend—whom I have formerly seen. I am sorry that you should have 
had the trouble of seeking me.” 

Now that there should have been two Sir A. B.s—and the name was 
a peculiar one—staying at the same hotel; that they should both have 
been colonels, and should both have been expecting friends to join them 
at the same time, was certainly what one of the heroes of “ Box and 
Cox” calls a “ curious co-incidence.” 

It was not long from this that I had to go on an important affair to a 
small place on the coast of Kent. I arrived late, after a dreary drive 
across a plashy moor, and took up my quarters at the only good inn. 
There was a solemn silence and a still repose throughout the house, which 
showed that everybody had gone to rest but the waiter and a very pretty 
barmaid; and, having taken the best refreshment I could get, I was 
ushered by the waiter to my room. It was the Nelson, and the next to 
it was the Regent. When I had locked the door, I proceeded to make 
my usual examinations. At the farther end was another door leading 
to what,—lI felt inclined to ascertain ; for, though excessively supersti- 
tious, I have no fear so long as I know that I am securely fastened in. | 
tried this door, and found that it opened into a “ gashly-looking” apart- 
ment that might once have been used for public entertainments or county 
meetings. It was at present merely a huge lumber-room; but near a 
door under an orchestra was a trestle-bed, upon which some one seemed 
to be sleeping. As we were to be such near neighbours for the night, I 
felt curious to ascertain whether it was man or woman, foreig'ner or native. 
Raising the candle above my head, I cautiously approached. Good 
Heaven! upon the trestle lay a man pale as wood-ashes, and with his 
throat cut from ear to ear! I rushed back through my own room, and 
descending the principal staircase, at the foot of which was the bar, I saw 
the waiter sitting there, with his head in the closest possible proximity to 
that of the pretty barmaid. He lifted his eyes, and, with the look of a 
detected villain, came forward to ask me what I wanted. ‘ What is 
there,” I inquired, “‘in the next room to mine?” “In the Regent, sir ?”’ 
“The Regent!!! No; in thelarge room ?” “ Why, that’s the ball-room, 
sir; you had no call to go there. I had shown you where everything 
was.” Here I was inclined to say, “ Be not these proofs ?”—his equivo- 
cation about the Regent, his annoyance at my having been in the room. 
The murdered man might have been his master. I had found him plot- 
ting with his paramour in the bar as to what they should do next. But 
I concealed my suspicions ; and, looking at him sternly, “ That’s a hor- 
rible sight,” I said. I remembered John Kemble’s delivery of “ Zhis is 
a sorry sight!” and I thought that I had been very impressive. ‘Oh, 
I see,” cried the waiter; “ay, that’s the man as was murdered on the 
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to-sit upon him to-morrow.” His manner was so natural, that, had it 
not been for his position with the pretty barmaid, I should have believed 
him innocent. I restricted myself to saying it was very disagreeable ; 
and asked him if he could not Jet me have another bedroom. “ Now, 
isn’t it unreasonable, sir,” he answered, ‘‘for a gentleman to expect to 
have his bedroom changed at this time of night, and the house so full ? 
But if you are afraid” (afraid ! indeed), “ I'll give you the key of the 
ball-room. He won’t trouble you, sir.” I took the key, locked both 
doors, and, looking under the bed to see that no one was there to rob 
or murder me, I lay down. It had been a fatiguing day ; but I remained 
between sleeping and waking—the spectral form of my neighbour flitting 
about the room—till just before sunrise, when I fell into a state of sweet 
forgetfulness. 

Except when I was detained by the Tuscan authorities at Pietra Mala, 
I have seldom passed a less agreeable night at an inn than this. It was 
not a very pleasant one at Sesto Calende. 

While taking some refreshment, I saw a black speck passing across 
the stone floor, and as it approached it proved to be a scorpion. A very 
slight tap killed it, and as it was not disfigured, I was rather pleased 
with the visit, for I preserved it as a specimen, and have it still. My 
bedroom was a dismal-looking place. A charge of shot had, some 
time, been sent through the door, and the damage was unrepaired. 
The room was very lofty, but had no ceiling; the joists, which had once 
been whitewashed, remaining uncovered. Its principal article of furni- 
ture was the bed; and, when I had laid down upon it, casting up my 
gaze, I saw, upon one of the joists just above my face, another scorpion. 
This was a very unpleasant position. Had I flung at it the pillow, or 
any other available article, I might have brought down a whole colony 
of scorpions; so I determined to watch the enemy’s proceedings. There 
he remained, immovable; and I continued looking at him so intently, 
that I could fancy I saw him winking at me. It used to be one of the 
common tricks of the mesmerists to produce a kind of coma by weary- 
ing the nerves of sight, through making one look constrainedly in a 
particular direction at a single object. I suppose that I must in this 
case have experienced a similar effect, for I fell into a state of uncon- 
sciousness—it would be too simple to say that I fell asleep—and in the 
morning the enemy had disappeared. I never slept again at Sesto 
Calende. 

It was a more agreeable incident that occurred to me at one of the 
great hotels near Lake Geneva, when from the next room I heard a 
clear fresh voice warbling forth a song which I had written before leaving 
England, and which, without my being aware of it, had become popular. 
This was next, in temporary fame, to having one’s verses printed on a 
pocket-handkerchief, and sold at a Village Fair. It was a delectable 
tickling of a rhymester’s vanity. For the remainder of the twenty-four 
hours I should been pleased with anything. 

But my only adventure at an inn which was followed by any re- 
sults, was while staying at a fashionable watering-place on the coast of 
Sussex. Some friends who had passed the evening with me had just 
left, and, having gone to my bedroom, I badviounl up my watch and 
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laid it onthe ——— when I remembered having left some loose 
papers inthe room below, and went down to fetch them. On my re- 
turn, the watch had di . It was valuable from being double-cased 
in gold. .For the rest, though I had paid a very high price for it to a 
first-rate maker; it was little better than the one so much esteemed by 
the celebrated Captain Cuttle. 

As the night was not very far advanced, I mentioned my loss to our 
le landlord, who immediately sent for a policeman. Having 
story, as ‘he requested me, to this important functionary, he 

placed his chin between his right finger and thumb, and looked ex- 
ceeding wise. As was said of a distinguished personage, “no one was 
ever so wise as that man looked.” He said it was ‘‘ very mysteerous, 
and must have been a sudden grab;” and then he looked wiser than 
ever. The onl n to whom the least suspicion could possibly 
attach, was a sickly, intelligent-looking young man, who, overworked 
by study, had come to strengthen his nerves by bathing and fresh air. 
He had been seen near the room, and was said to have looked in at the 
door. In my own mind I acquitted him of anything wrong, but the 
suspicion was very improperly circulated, and he insisted upon a rigid 
search. It was useless. Nothing was discovered. Captain Cuttle ap- 
peared to be gone, ike Ajut, never to return. 

Several years had passed, and I was busied in my library preparing (for 
the next meeting of the British Association) some statistics ‘on the num- 
ber of cabs plying for hire in Goodtown on a Sunday; the number drawn 
up at each church ; and the number hired at each,” by those who had 


just been fervently responding to the fourth commandment. They were 


carefully tabulated ; were of much interest, as bearing upon a great social 
question ; and I was in the act of gathering up my papers to take them 
to the person I generally employ to make my diagrams, when I was told 
that a stranger wished to speak with me. He was announced as Major 
S. Seating himself in the chair which I had offered him, he looked 
doubtful and confused, and it was some time before he spoke. “ No!’’ 
he at last began—*“ I shall make no conditions. I throw myself entirely 
upon your honour ; and I place much of the happiness of my future life 
at ae disposal. You remember losing a watch ?” 

* I do.” 

“It was I who took it. But listen to my explanation. When very 
young I lost my mother—a mother such as few were ever blessed with— 
and, soon afterwards, my father. He was not rich: he left me a very 
moderate annual allowance, and a sum to be invested in the purchase of a 
commission ; and his solicitors were his executors and my trustees. I be- 
lieve they were honest ; but as to moving their feelings when I had got into 
any difficulty, I had long found that the attempt was useless. My money 
was punctually ready at the prescribed time : till then they would not have 
advanced a farthing to save me from starvation. I had been foolishly ex- 
travagant, and in an evil hour I applied to a money-lender. On certain 
conditions he would advance me the money I required, upon my own bill 
accepted by another. He drew it out for me. ‘The friend I had named 
would not accept it. Recollect, sir, I was then very young. I wrote his 
name across the bill. I was not at that time aware of the legal effect ; 
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and I quieted my moral feelings with my sincere intention of paying the 
amount when due. But as time ran on I saw that it would not bein my 
power. I again went to the money-lender. In the course of our discus- 
sions he made me aware of the awiul position in which I had placed my- 
self, but he offered to put the transaction upon a different footing and 
return the bill, upon my paying him a certain amount. I was to be in 
town the following day. My utmost efforts to raise the whole of the 
money had been unsuccessful, and I was going up to my bedroom, not 
certain that I should not destroy myself, when seeing the watch lying 
upon your table, and the room untenanted, I took it and rushed up-stairs. 
Though I have acknowledged to these two heavy crimes, I am proud to 
say that my life has since been unsullied by a single dishonourable action, 
and I look back upon the rest with deep and bitter regret. I have been 
announced to you by my real name ;.and, if you take an interest in what 
is passing in the world, you must know that I am not undistinguished in 
my country’s service. I should never have made this confession of my 
guilt, if I had not found that one who has long been struggling upward 
in an arduous career is sometimes injured by the suspicion which was so 
unjustly attached to him at the time. I have now to ask, first your for- 
giveness ; then that you will give me a written statement that you have 
ascertained by whom the watch was taken, and that there was not the 
slightest ground for supposing that it was by the young man I have 
named ; and next, that you will accept this note for one hundred pounds 
in compensation of your loss. The disclosure is a heavy burden off my 
mind.” 

I was certainly astonished. That Major S., who had dined the pre- 
vious week at the table of his sovereign; whose name was recorded 
amongst the bravest of the brave; and whose private life was an example 
of high and honourable feeling, should ever have been guilty of forgery 
and theft, was only reconcilable to belief by the fact that crimes are not 
always to be estimated by the names they ae though it would be dan- 
gerous to call them by any other. 

There was something of classic grandeur in the way in which he had 
placed himself in my power. He was sensibly affected as I shook his 
hand; and | told him that, with one exception, all he wished should be 
done. I could not possibly take a hundred pounds for a watch that never 
went before; but I should like him to send a donation to the St. Mary’s 
Hospital—an institution which its governors daily assure us, by adver- 
tisement, “ is in constant need of assistance.” 

Major S. is now one of my most esteemed and intimate friends : and 
with this adventure I close the record of a few of my evenings at inns. 
Some of them, I am afraid, will be considered as evidence rather against 
the argument with which I commenced. 
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GLADSTONE’S STUDIES ON HOMER* 


Amone the numerous critiques on this work which have appeared, we 
have seen none which take much notice of perhaps the most interesting 
part of all—the comparison which Mr. Gladstone has instituted between 
the Nexvia of Homer and of Virgil, or the representations of the Realms 
of the Dead by the two poets. The minute and subtle analysis in which 
Mr. Gladstone excels, shows a turn of mind extremely ill-suited for the 
genial criticism or comprehension of poetry. In spite of his great learn- 
ing and consummate ingenuity, we doubted from the first his capacity for 
this Homeric task. We were surprised at the announcement of the work, 
as the public generally were. We cannot help saying that the subject 
and the man seemed ill-assorted companions. What is it we glorify in 
Homer? what is it which has attracted for him the admiration of ages, 
and made his renown to survive empires, to outlast religions, to remain 
like the Pyramids without a sign either of change or decay? To borrow 
the words of Montgomery—(we need not, gentle reader, say James 
Montgomery, for poor Robert’s poetic fame is already a myth)— 

Thus, above the floods of Time, 
Proudly towering to the spheres, 
Stand the Pyramids sublime, 
Wrecks amid the waste of years. 
Such is the universal renown of him whom even Greece—“ that dear 
land of glorious lays”—used to designate as “the poet”—the bright con- 
summate flower of the poetic genius of the race. To what, we say, does 
he owe his renown, apart from his general brilliancy, but to that broad 
and frank simplicity, to that downright patriarchal plain-speaking,, to that 
adoption of the first view of things which was natural in that morning of 
the world, before theories were thought of, and before men boasted of 
looking deep into millstones? Mankind love Homer, because he is 
simple, joyous, and heroic. Now Mr. Gladstone—we say it with profound 
respect for his many admirable qualities—is more remarkable for the 
subtlety and ingenuity of his mind than for these well-known Homeric 
characteristics. We should much rather expect him to turn out a first- 
rate treatise on logic than a first-rate commentary on Homer. We should 
expect him to write a splendid chapter on Fallacies, to deseant with 
eloquent fervour on the beauties of “ Barbara Celarent,” &c. &c. The 
turn of his mind is Aristotelian much more than Homeric. Now we do 
not intend any sarcasm upon the part he took in our late Russian war— 
undecided ~ vacillating as most deem it to have been—advocating the 
war in the first place, and then rather cravenly erying “ Peccavi!” long 
before Sebastopol—our modern Troy—was taken. We mean no sarcasm, 
but we still say that we were not prepared—judging from the general 
character of his mind—for that intense idolatry of Homer which appears 
passim in the three volumes before us. We should rather have expected 
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him to prefer Homer’s softened image in Virgil. We almost imagine 
that his well-known subtlety has, in this instance, pee him false, and 


that the real poet is not, after all, the god of his idolatry, but an imagi- 
nary poet viewed through the haze of his delusive theories. But here 
Mr. Gladstone gives us another surprise. While riding his Homeric 
hobby to the death, he shows not the slightest sympathy with Virgil ; 
nay, more than this, seems to regard him with unmitigated detestation. 
Let any one read the fifth section of his third volume, and he will 
acknowledge that these strong terms are not a bit too strong. He pur- 
sues him even into the minutest details, and shows him no quarter any- 
where. He says that Virgil has “ exposed himself to the double charge 
of servilely imitating and of grateitously disfiguring his original.” This 
is really more like personal malice than sound or even plausible criticism. 
Virgil, indeed, loved, and in many things closely followed, his great pro- 
totype; but do not let us talk of “ servility and gratuitous disfigurement.” 
The Italian was himself a divine poet, or the whole world is a dunce, for 
it has ever judged him so. Dante would have been ashamed to talk in 
this way. With what tender affection, with what unbounded admira- 
tion did he not. regard the great Mantuan? Does he not call him 


Glory and light of all the tuneful train! 

May it avail me that I long with zeal 

Have sought thy volume, and with love immense 

Have conn’d it o’er. My master thou, and guide! 
Thou he from whom alone | have derived 

That style, which for its beauty into fame 

Exalts me. Cary’s Translation. 


Nor let it be said that Dante probably knew little or no Greek, and that 
there was no Latin translation of Homer in Dante’s time, as indeed 
appears from a passage in the Sonnets. ‘The Church’ of Rome has 
never encouraged the study of Greek, and even the learned in the 
countries of the Roman obedience are shamefully ignorant of it. French 
scholars are generally poor Grecians. England and Protestant Germany 
are the countries in which to look for proficients in that queen of 
languages. Let it not, we say, be — concluded that Dante, if he 
had only adequately known Homer, would have infinitely preferred him 
to his own countryman. There are many reasons to surmise the con- 
trary. Homer may be more heroic, but Virgil assuredly is more spiritual. 
Dante cared little for the animal vigour of man: his strength lay in 
sagacious divination of the hidden qualities of the spirit. He probably 
would have found something repulsive in the material outwardness of 
Homer. When he speaks of him in Canto IV. of the Inferno as 


the monarch of sublimest song 
That o’er the others like an eagle soars, 


he may naturally be understood as merely using the traditional language 
of the craft, not as expressing his individual preference. For if we suppose 
him to have been well acquainted with the Iliad and Odyssey, then 
nothing is more piain than that Virgil was immensely his favourite 
author of the two. It was Aim that he took as his “ guide, philosopher, 
and friend ” in his dread journey through the Realm of Souls. We shall 
feel no wonder at this when we come to compare the Inferno of each 
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—the ‘Sixth Book of the AEneid and the Eleventh Book of the 
Odyssey. 

But first let us notice the extravagant and even rabid censure which 
Mr. Gladstone pours forth in a torrent against the Latin poet and the 
author of what has always been accounted the second epic of the world 
and of all time. Here are some specimens, such as are indeed novelties 
in literature. “It is perhaps hardly possible to exhaust the topics of 
censure which may be justly used against the Aneas of Virgil.” ‘The 
violent exaggerations of his character” are said to “produce a cold re- 
action, approaching to a shudder, through the reader’s mind.” We strongly 
suspect that these are the violent exaggerations of a mere rhetorical de- 
claimer, and assuredly do not coincide with the general judgment of man- 
kind. Here, again: “ Virgil made his poem an neid : he thus pledged 
himself to his readers that Eneas should be its centre, its pole, its inward 
light and life. But he did not keep his word.” The coarseness of such 
language and its absurd violence of imputation are like the tone of a hired 
pleader in a court of justice, or else of a man whose mind is inflamed by 
personal hatred, assuredly not that of a congenial critic. There is much 
more in the same strain. Thus, we are told, “even the sphere of 
personal morality was not open to him; for what principle of truth or 
righteousness could he worthily have glorified, without passing severe 
condemnation on some capital act of the man, whom it was his chief 
obligation to exalt?” What jargon is this in the face of those terrible 
lessons of eternal morality which are taught so impressively in the Sixth 
Book, and under the most awful sanctions? Dante at least, who had, if 
ever man had, an intense and feverish longing for the display in a future 
state of the Divine Retribution on all acts of wickedness and wrong, and 
who was as free from respect for persons or courtly adulation as it was 
possible to be—Dante at least, we say, never detected that the sphere of 
personal morality was closed against Virgil, but accepted him as his 
master in enforcing the doctrine of Eternal Recompenses. One’s indigna- 
tion is moved by such outrageous jargon. We do not hesitate to say that 
a far deeper sense of personal accountability is to be found in him than 
in the elder poet. The reckless and flippant manner in which Mr. 
Gladstone disposes of the religion of the Augustan age startles you in 
one who is in general abundantly scrupulous and precise. He libels a 
whole age in order, as it seems, to aim a deadly blow at a hated indi- 
vidual, for such Virgil appears to be. For a man who affects on all oc- 
casions a tone of such deliberate conscientiousness, such wholesale invec- 
tive as the following, seems rather inconsistent as affirming that which it 
is impossible to know. “ Virgil lived at a time when the prevailing re- 
ligion was undermined at once by philosophy and by licentiousness; and 
it subsisted only as a machinery for civil ends.” No community could 
be kept from immediate dissolution where this was the case. Atheistic 
philosophers are at any time only a few. The licentiousness complained 
of was the vice of the wealthy, while the silent and laborious millions, 
who constituted nineteen-twentieths of the empire, were untainted by the 
evils so absurdly ascribed to the whole. “The sphere of personal morality 
did not exist,” forsooth, in an age and a city when and where Cicero 
composed his immortal treatise, “De Officiis!’’ where he wrote his 
“Somnium Scipionis”—that short but most beautiful fragment, so full of 
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the divinest aspirations! “For Virgil religion and polity were practically 
dead.” 

As to Polity, we presume that true and genuine statesmanship may 
exist in a despotism as well as in a democracy. And we will just hint to 
Mr. Gladstone that religion is not quite so easily blotted out of the soul 
of man, and the deepest and most vital of all powers transformed into mere 
machinery. Gibbon might dispose of the religious faith of a vast empire 
in a single smart antithetical sentence, but Mr. Gladstone ought to know 
better. He ought to know that while philosophers disputed, the bulk of 
mankind believed the great leading truths of natural religion, for this is 
the position which the great apostle took in his Epistle to the Romans, 
Religion is as eternal as hope in the breast of man, and the religious in- 
fluences and beliefs of the Augustan or any other age cannot, with any 
regard to truth, be flippantly ignored in a few cutting sentences, as Mr. 
Gladstone has not serupled to do. 

Virgil certainly has not been so handled in all the ages since. Those 
who have any reverence for genius will be shocked to find the basest and 
most mercenary motives ascribed to him. Here is a specimen: “ He 
sang not to Romans, but to their emperor: he had to bear in mind, not 
the great fountains of emotion in the human heart, but his town-house 
on the Esquiline, and his country-house on the road from Naples to 
Pozzuoli.” A viler and meaner calumny was surely never hazarded 
against the illustrious dead. We presume that Virgil may have had as 
much re to posthumous fame and to human glory as Horace—why 
not? Now Horace, we know, exulted in the thought that the remotest 
times and the remotest nations would be acquainted with his name, An 
emperor’s praise was a very small thing to one who indulged in such 
glowing anticipations. He knew right well that it was the divine 
beauties of his verse which would carry his name down to posterity, not 
the patronage of Augustus. Yet we are told that his brother bard, 
whose genius was much loftier, sang only to please the emperor—nay, 
that the vanity or the comfort of having a town-house and a country- 
house was the uppermost object in the mind of Virgil! There seems a 
strange malignity in such a base imputation which it is hard to account 
for. We know with what love and reverence the sportive Horace re- 
garded the more stately and reserved Virgil, calling him one of the best 
of living men. But our author, it seems, understands him better, and 
knows him to have been a heartless and fulsome flatterer, who prosti- 
tuted his genius for the meanest objects. Lord Macaulay speaks in 
one of his Essays of what he calls the furor biographicus, which carries 
the herd of biographers to an infatuated length of indiscriminate pane- 
gyric, and which does not allow them to see faults in their hero which 
are patent to all the world besides. But there is also the furor criticus, 
which acts in just the other way, which hurries its votary into an extreme 
of indiscriminate abuse. Mr. Gladstone, we are sorry to say, unites 
both vices. His fwror biographicus is reserved for Homer, while his 

Juror criticus explodes on Virgil. He is a slavish idolater of the former, 
discerning subtle aims in his most unstudied parts, ‘“ minute and scru- 
pulous adjustments” quite at variance with the poetic, and above all with 
the rushing and impetuous Homeric spirit, and a far-reaching design 
and coherence in the least connected passages of the poems ; but he makes 
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up for this: total prostration of mind in the one case by pouring forth 
an unflagging torrent of abuse through a disquisition of thirty pages on 
the head of Virgil. But that honoured head, consecrated and illumined 
by the praises of all countries and of eighteen centuries will receive no 
damage; nota hair of him will be injured, nor will the smell of this 
critical five pass over him. Poor a poet as Virgil is, yet Mr. Gladstone 
is obliged to eonfess that “in all modern Europe taken together, Virgil 
has had ten who read him and ten who remember him for one that 
Homer could show.” 

Such an admitted fact surely carries some inferences along with it. 
A poet who wrote only to please a despot—who “did not sing from the 
heart, nor to the heart”—who was “ thrown out of his ethical bearings” 
—with an infinity of jargon of the same sort, has somehow or other been 
heard by all mankind, and has ten readers and rememberers for one that 
the other has! There is a reason for this, apart from the fact of 
the more general knowledge of Latin, but Mr. Gladstone’s philosophy is 
too shallow to find it. Homer is more heroic in a physical sense, but 
there is a richer, softer, mellower tone in Virgil, and much more akin to 
the spirit of modern thought. Astonishing, indeed, it is that a poem only 
constructed for “the artificial atmosphere of the Roman court,’ and 
“‘ without any of the deeper sources of interest,” should have so exten- 
sively enlisted tle sympathies of mankind. As Paley, when asked to 
account for an improbable story, said, “ It is a lie, and that is the solu- 
tion of it,” so one may say of these fine Gladstonian phrases—* It is all 
jargon, and the reception of the decried poem amply proves it.” 

Here are some more dainty specimens of Gladstonian criticism: “ A 
vein of untruthfulness runs throughout the whole Aineid.” Virgil 
“ became reckless as to all the inner harmonies of his work”—to wit, he 
eared only to flatter Augustus and to secure a knife and fork at his table. 
The magnificent verses on the young Marcellus at the close of the Sixth 
Book were doubtless only written to extract from the imperial pocket a 
handsome sum per line, though he could hardly have expected so large a 
sum as the ten sestertia, about 80/., which we are informed were paid him. 

We are almost ashamed to quote such railing accusations as these. 

Having said that Virgil, alike in major and in minor matters, is always 
unfaithful and untrue, our critic continues: “ It would, however, appear 
that Virgil’s misearriages are not all due to carelessness, in the common 
sense of it. In many instances, unless so far as they can be referred to 
the necessities that press upon a courtier, it would seem as if they must 
be ascribable to éorpor in the faculties, or defect in the habit of mind, by 
which Homer should have been appreciated.” In other words, Virgil 
was wide awake whenever his base mercenary interests were at stake, but 
at other times his mind was torpid; he was, in fact, a fool! We submit 
that the torpor in the faculties and the defects of mind are all in the 
critic, not in the poet. ‘here is a miserable minuteness in some of his 
criticisms. Thus he quarrels with Virgil for inverting the Homeric 
order of the mountains piled up by the giants. Homer places Mount 
Pelion on Ossa, and Ossa on Olympus; but Virgil makes Pelion the 
base, and Olympus the apex : 

Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam, 
Scilicet atque Osse frondosum involvere Olympum. 
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Such is the slavish conformity to Homer Sxacted! We should be sorry 
to follow our author through the many other specimens of similar 
drivelling and minute criticism, but we are unfeignedly astonished to 
find him—on the strength of four lines of metaphorical description of 
Mount Atlas (neid iv. 248—51), which, he says, misrepresent the 
order of nature—forgetting that the whole is metaphorical—char 
Virgil with an ‘indifference to the association between poetry and the 
order of external nature.” This is, indeed, a very — e charge 
against the author of the Georgics! But Mr. Gladstone goes on, 
pean by his usual passion for reading high moral lessons, and still 
more by his evident eagerness to charge Virgil with all manner of faults, 
moral and material, to deduce from the aforesaid four lines the following 
sweeping conclusion : “ Now such a confusion, as is here exhibited, of 
images which nature always exhibits in a fixed and very imposing order, 
is, we may be assured, no mere casual error, but indicates a rooted in- 
difference about matters which the poets of nature study, not only with 
accuracy, but with an accuracy which is the fruit of their reverence and 
love.” How wise and oracular! But surely this is to rest an enormous 
weight on a very weak basis! Observe the insulting implication that 
Virgil was not one of ‘the poets of nature.” The author of the 
Georgics not an observer or a lover of nature! What new discovery will 
Mr. Gladstone next introduce us to? ‘The poet of the Georgics felt no 
reverence and no love for nature! Did we not speak truly of the 
furor eritieus which is here exhibited in all its infatuated lust of 
fault-finding ? As Bishop Watson held up the Bible in the schools of 
Cambridge in lieu of an answer, so, instead of answering such shallow 
and spiteful criticism, it will suffice to hold up the Four Books of the 
Georgies ; for the reverence and love of nature are engraven on almost 
every line of them. 

But we now come to an instance in which Mr. Gladstone is at total 
variance with the whole stream of critical opinion—we allude to his pre- 
ference of what we may call the Inferno of Homer, as contained in the 
Eleventh Odyssey, to what mankind have ever thought the far more 
stately, solemn, and impressive representation of the same seenes by 
Virgil in the Sixth Aneid. It is necessary, in all fairness, that we should 
give the Gladstonian passage entire : 


There are instances in which Virgil is popularly thought to profit by the com- 
parison with Homer, and where, notwithstanding, a full consideration may lead 
to a reversal of the sentence. The Nexvia of the Eleventh Odyssey, for ex- 
ample, is thought inferior to that of the Sixth Aneid, To bring them fairl 
together, we should, perhaps, put out of view the philosophical and prophetic 
part of the latter; but whether we do it or not is little material in the com- 
parison. In either way, the Inferno of Virgil is, upon the whole, a stage pro- 
cession of stately and gorgeous figures; but it has no consistent or veracious 
relation to any idea of the future or unseen state actually operative amo 
mankind. Yet there existed such an idea, at least in the times of which Vie 
was treating, if not at the period when he lived. It was surely a subject of the 
deepest interest, and of the most solemn pathos. What we are as men here 
depends very much on our conception of what we are hereafter to be. There is 
nothing more touching in all the history of the race of Adam than its blind and 
painful feeling after a future still invisible. There is no witness to the compa- 
rative degradation of a race or age so sure as its having ceased to yearn towards 
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anything beyond the grave. H6mer has shown us, in the Eleventh Odyssey, 
that, with Shem sense of the present and visible, he felt the full 
force of this mysterious drawing towards the unseen. He is plainly as much in 
earnest here as in any part of the poems, Virgil, on the other hand, succeeds 
in investing his hell with almost unequalled pomp, approximating at times to 
splendour. Homer attempts nothing of the kind; but he produces a perfect 
and profound impression of those regions, according to the idea in his own 
mind: they are shadowy, gloomy, cold, above all, and in one word, dismal. 
Virgil contrives to leave the reader convinced that /e is a very great artist ; 
Homer lets all such matters take care of themselves. But while Virgil creates 
no impression at all on the mind as to the World of Shades, no image of the 
timid, vague, and dim belief that was entertained respecting it, Homer has set 
it all before us with a truthfulness never equalled or approached. And yet 
Virgil abounds in details and measurements which Homer avoids. Tartarus is 
twice as deep as the distance from earth to sky, and the Hydra has fifty mouths. 
Yet the details of the one give no impression of reality, while the utter local 
vagueness and dreaminess of the other 1s far more definite in its effect, because 
it is made to minister to the appropriate ideas of sadness, sympathy, and awe. 
As to particular passages, the appearance of Dido is full of grandeur; but her 
silence, the basis of it, is borrowed from that of Ajax ; while in the Odyssey the 
striding of Achilles in silence over the meadow of Asphodel, when he swells 
with exultation upon hearing that his son has excelled in council and in war, is, 

— one of the most sublime pieces of human representation which Homer 
= ever has produced. 


The popular opinion has ever been that the Virgilian World of Shades 
is vastly superior to the Homeric, richer and more various in detail, and 
incomparably more solemn in effect. But Mr. Gladstone hopes to obtain 
“ q reversal of the sentence.” This is, indeed, a sanguine i and an 
adventurous enterprise. Let us just hint to him that a reversal of the 
opinion of centuries as to the value of a poetic work is a thing not to be 
easily accomplished. Nay, more ; if anything be impossible, it is this. 
It is beyond the reach of argument or of subtlety to effect. All our 
critic’s minute ingenuity will not weigh a feather in such a case. Man- 
kind will read what delights and interests them. They admire and love 
& poem, they know not why, and care not wherefore, but they do and 
will love it, in spite of your arguments and the whole artillery of the 
critical art, Tell them that something they have undervalued is a far 
better thing, and it is all of no avail. 

And so it will be found here. But in this case—the comparative 
merits of the two Infernos—the popular estimate is easily vindicated. 
Let us bring them fairly together, and we shall see that inferior on so 
many points as Virgil undoubtedly is, yet that in this mysterious and 
shadowy domain his superiority is vast and unapproachable. 

Let us first ask ourselves—of what elements does the Homeric In- 
ferno consist, and how does the elder poet approach the realms of the 
*“* Nations of the Dead?” Contrast the exceedingly meagre account in 
the Odyssey of Ulysses’s way of access to the ghosts with the magnificent 
description in the Aneid of the descent and entrance into hell! At set 
of sun Ulysses came to the utmost bounds of Ocean and to the gloomy 
land of the Cimmerians, shrouded in everlasting darkness. This is cer- 
tainly an impressive opening, but little more invention is displayed. The 
ship is moored, the sheep brought forth for the necessary offering to the 
infernal gods, and as soon as sacrificed and the trench filled with their 
blood, lo! the Departed appear! This, it must be confessed, is rather too 
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quick work. As it has been well remarked, we can scarcely discover 
where the necromantic poet lays his scene, or whether Ulysses continues 
below or above the ground. A fuller and richer aggregate of circum- 
stances, with a more definite handling of them, and a longer preparation, 
are required in order to fill the soul with awe and wonder. Now all these 
Virgil supplies, and whatever may be our opinion of the relative merits 
of the subterranean interior, we shall not hesitate to assign the palm for 
his very solemn and thrilling introduction to the Roman. The latter makes 
a real descent into another world, whereas Homer only summons up the 
dead from hell, and a meagre, miserable, shivering, shrieking lot they 
are when they do come! Now compare all this with the solemnity and 
awe of the Virgilian approach to the shadowy scene. We have first the 
visit of Eneas to the Cumezan Sybil. How thrilling are all the cireum- 
stances connected with this consultation ! The vast cavern cut out in the 
rock, so inconceivably vast that there are a hundred wide entrances— 
a hundred mouths, whence issue as many voices, a hundred times re-echoed 
through the ample spaces. Then how congenial to the place is the frenzied 
prophetess, and the answer which the hundred mighty gates of the temple 
spontaneously opened to emit. How romantic, too, is that fiction of the 
golden bough to be sought out in the darkest recesses of a gloomy forest, 
which, when found, would be sure to come away of itself spontaneous and 
easy, if the visit to the realms below was permitted, but could neither be 
torn away nor cut off if it was denied ! And how charming is the solution 
of this difficulty by the appearance of the two doves who fly before Zneas 
and hover over the spot idee the vegetable gold is seen to glisten through 
the dark leaves ! All this pleases the imagination, and is far better than the 
abrupt conjuration of ghosts in Homer, drawn upwards from their grim 
abodes by the smell of blood. But when we come to the actual descent 
and entrance into the subterranean world, what a long array of images 
of horror and gloom are accumulated to appal the imagination ! There 
is nothing more solemn and awful than this in the world’s literature. 
There is a real descent into the bowels of the earth ; it is commenced by 
the cavern hideous and profound, the mouth of which is almost hidden 

amid the gloom of dense forests, and by the shores of the black lake, 
which no bird warbled over, such are the pestiferous exhalations from the 
crater. Then follow passages which have been largely imitated by Milton, 
and where could he find more sublime images than those direful forms 

which occupy the vestibule of hell? The description of the thronging 
troops of spirits, recruited from all kinds of this world’s population, on the 
banks of Cocytus and Styx, fully sustains the impression of awe and 
pathos. Where will you find deeper pathos than in those lines describing 
them with uplifted hands eagerly demanding a passage over ? 


Stabant orantes, primi transmittere cursum, 
Tendebantque manus, ripe ulterinis amore. 


There is more imagination and pathos in a score of lines in this part of 
the book than in the whole Eleventh Book of the Odyssey. 

Before we examine Virgil’s detailed description of the different classes 
of the Dead, let us give a sketch of Homer’s Inferno. We have seen the . 
exceeding inferiority of his introduction into the Unseen World, if it be not 
more true to say that Virgil really takes us below, whereas Homer only 
conjures up a few spirits to appear above ground. The shade of Ulysses’s 
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mother aseends, all pale, just as the ghost of Samuel came up out of the 
earth at the bidding of the Witch of Endor. Homer next gives us 
a ion of heroine shades, generally with some information about the 
life of each, but of their present condition in the World of Souls there is 
nothing, except that they are bodiless and empty figures, pale and wan, 
walking eternal rounds through a dark and dismal waste. Anything 
more meagre or insipid than the representation cannot be conceived. It 
is too apparent that silence and gloom were the prominent, if not the 
only, ideas in Homer’s mind of the Unseen State. After the heroines have 
vanished, the heroes are promenaded before us; and what an utter dearth 
of ideas as to the condition of the departed is exhibited in the case 
of Achilles, who is nevertheless represented as the King of the Shades! 
When Ulysses wishes to console him under his present state—always 
represented as so utterly inferior to life in this world—he reminds him 
that he is, after all, a king among the dead! But Achilles replies: 


Talk not of aa, in this doloreus gloom— 
Rather 1 choose laboriously to bear 

A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 
A slave to some poor hind that toils for bread, 
Than reign the seeptred Monarch of the Dead. 


These words are a tolerable sareasm on Mr. Gladstone’s absurd admira- 
tion of Homer’s Inferno. So insipid, meagre, objectless and comfort- 
less was the state even of that Monarch of the Dead, that the life of 
a drudge to some needy hind would be far preferable. ‘There is surely 
some torpor in the faculties, some strange infatuation in the mind, which 
can make this poverty of ideas a ground of praise. Yet this is what Mr. 
Gladstone does. He says: “ Virgil sueceeds in investing his hell with 
almost unequalled pomp, approximating at times to splendour. Homer 
attempts nothing of the kind” (very true, indeed /); ‘but he produces 
a perfeet and profound impression of those regions. According to the 
idea in his own mind, they are shadowy, gloomy, cold, above all, and in 
one word, dismal!” “According to the idea in his own mind” —exactly 
so; but the poetical value, or, in other words, the greatness and splendour 
of that idea is the point in question. Homer’s idea of the regions of the 
Departed was, that they are gloomy, cold, and dismal! A wretched 
idea, truly; and his exactly conveying that impression does not remove 
the innate deformity and worthlessness of the idea itself. Mr. Gladstone 
will hardly maintain that the Homeric idea is the true one, Achilles’ 
reply is a naked avowal of the miserably meagre and contemptible exist- 
ence assigned by Homer, even to the Monareh of the Dead. It is, indeed, 
far otherwise with Virgil. Here the critic admits that “he succeeds in 
investing his hell with almost unequalled pomp, approximating at times 
to splendour.” That he does so is, we maintain, a noble triumph of 
genius, and a proof also of complete originality on a most critical and 
trying oceasion. He entirely abandons the Homeric ideal, and realises 
one of his own, exchanging cold, and sorrow, and gloom, for warmth, and 
splendour, and > we Surely it was nothing less than infatuation 
in a writer to make the barrenness and hopeless misery of the Homeric 


idea a theme of praise, and even a ground of preference to the cheering 
and august view taken of the same mansions of the Dead by a poet 
too often a copyist, but who, in this instance, wisely trusted his own 
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powers, and has furnished a picture immeasurably superior. It was 
nothing less than an Homerica rabies which could so blind this accom- 
plished writer. The gross and unpardonable defects of his idol are here 
exalted into merits, while the richness and splendour of the Virgilian 
ideas are viewed as defects. Bareness, misery, and indigence, preferred 
to richness and fertility ! 

We admit that there are two fine dramatic points in the Greek. One is 
the disdainfui silence of Ajax, who will not even stay to hear Ulysses out, 
but sullenly stalks away. This emphatic silence is sublime, and as such 
Longinus quotes it, and Virgil transfers it to the injured Dido. The 
other point is the joy of Achilles at hearimg of his son’s renown, as ex- 
pressed by his long strides over the meadow of Asphodel. Av reste, all 
is mourning, lamentation, and woe, and the reader is as anxious to get 
quit of the yelling and shivering ghosts as ever Ulysses was in his return 
to upper air. 

But apart from the utterly desolate and disheartening view of the 
Future State which Homer gives, there is this grand defect—that the 
power of Conscience is as nearly as possible unrepresented in the matter. 
Good and bad, all are miserable alike; though a few figures, such as 
Tantalus and Sisyphus, stand out pre-eminent in torment. The lot of the 
best is frightful, and inferior to the lowest earthly life. And this is what 
. Mr. Gladstone admires, hoping to reverse the popular judgment on the 
subject ! 

Let us now come to the far different scene prepared by the Roman. 
We are first assailed by the wailing of the Infant Ghosts, who are in 
great numbers about the entrance to the Unseen World. This is a very 
thrilling representation, and fills the mind with the deepest compassion. 
Some have been shocked at finding infants who had never sinned in this 
state of suffering. But be it remembered that in Virgil all suffering is 
purgatorial, and that if the souls of infants had any share in these pur- 
gations, yet it could be but very gentle, as their stains were so slight and 
superficial. But after all their infant cries are nothing but the expression 
of their natural discontent at being so suddenly snatched from the breast, 
and roughly torn from their first life. They would gradually be soothed 
and introduced into the scenes of a better life. How solemn and thrill- 
ing are the lines which follow on the state of Suicides! Very tender 
and melting is the description of the fate of lovers, and the scenery 
which surrounds them—the seeret by-paths and the myrtle woods—is very 
apposite to their condition. ‘The interview with Dido is a masterpiece 
of pathos and mournful dignity. The image of the cruelly mutilated 
Deiphobus must sink deep into every heart. There is a strong sense of 
reality in the affectionate greetings of the Trojan companions in arms 
of Aineas. Up to this point the sufferings are evidently of those 
recently arrived from the upper world, and of a mildly purgatorial 
kind. But now the path divides: to the right is Elysium, and to the 
left is the downward road to Tartarus. The whole description of the 
latter is terrific in the extreme: all is distinct, vivid, and appalling. The 
pictures presented are as precise and as realising as those of Dante. In 
truth, the “ Divine Comedy” is only a thorough development of the 
Virgilian ideas. Major Sherer was right in declaring in his delightful 
Indian Sketches that the Sixth Ameid may be read with deep profit to 
the soul. The enumeration of crimes and sins is a very searching one. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s mind must be curiously constructed to conceive a greater 
— cme | from the utter vagueness of Homer than from the 

ite and detailed descriptions of Virgil. His assertion may be exactly 
reversed. It is Homer, not Virgil, who “creates no impression at all on 
the mind as to the World of Shades.” Virgil leaves a profound awe, 
and even inspires in the mind of every reader an anxious solicitude for 
his own internal state, lest he also should come into this place of torment. 
But our critic contradicts himself, and as he acknowledges that the popular 
opinion is o to his own, it is for him to explain how such popular 
opinion possibly have arisen if it be true that Virgil creates no 
impression. Mr. Gladstone evidently has no toleration for the slightest 
departure from the Homeric model in things either great or small. We 
never knew an instance of more absolute and slavish prostration. He 
remarks: “It seems not a little strange that Virgil should not have ac- 
quired some traits of nearer resemblance in feeling, and in ethical hand- 
ling, to his great original.” ‘These words breathe the very soul of a slave 
— asycophant. Let us remark that the age which produced Cicero’s 
ethical treatises—so near an approximation in many important respects 
to the Gospel—had no need to resort to Homer for morals. Neither in 
spirit nor in detail can Mr. Gladstone tolerate any divergence. He 
complains that the Rhadamanthus and Minos of the two poets are re- 
versed in character—that the mild judge of the one becomes the severe 
and rigorous judge of the other, and vice versé. What trumpery 
criticism is this! Again: “The Dolopes of Homer are a part of the 
Myrmidons, for they are the subjects of Phoenix, and Phoenix commands 
the fifth division of the Myrmidons: they are named by Virgil as a 
separate race.” What a grievance! There are many more such in 
this ill-advised chapter equally minute and trivial. We really pity the 
small malignity which such criticism evinces. He judges a poem in the 
spirit of a special pleader: he is always looking out for flaws. But 
where he worships, nothing can be more gross, headlong, and undiscri- 
minating than his flattery. What Homer wrote currento calamo had 
always some profound aim, and resulted from a careful balancing of parts. 
The poet was as subtle a tactician as a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Gladstone is a vast deal better at criticising a budget than a poem. 
~ subtle analysis which befits the one task is wholly out of place in the 

er. 

But let us return to the Tartarus of Virgil. Out of the pages of 
Holy Writ there is nothing more terrible or solemn, more dolorous or 
soul-awakening, than the whole inspired strain from v. 573 to v. 627 of 
the Sixth Aneid. In terrible solemnity it may rank with the second 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. How grand are the indignant 
verses which tell the punishment awarded to the insane arrogance of 
Salmoneus! Verily we would not exchange for them the whole of the 
Eleventh Odyssey. How impressive is the doom which awaits the luxu- 
rious and epicurean! ‘The lines which describe it are not more pictu- 


resque than philosophical : 


Lucent genialibus altis 
Aurea fulera torris, epulseque ante ora parate 
Regifico luxu. Furiarum maxima juxta 
Accubat, et manibus prohibet contingere mensas, 
Exsurgitque facem attollens, atque intonat ore. 
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The epicure is tantalised by the sight of those pleasures which he is for 
ever doomed to forego! The Unseen World had evidently acquired an 
immensely increased hold on the human spirit in the time of Virgil, as 
compared with “the timid, vague, and dim belief” which Mr, Gladstone, 
with so strange an infatuation, prefers in Homer. The Gospel was about 
to be given to mankind, and the Unseen State to be revealed in its tran- 
scendent magnitude and importance. We are told that it was given in 
the “fulness of time.” And what does this phrase mean if it be not 
that mankind in the Augustan era were better able to receive and appre- 
ciate the light? Do we not see an increased development of Conscience 
in the doom adjudged to improvident parents? Among the damned are 
those 





Qui divitiis soli incubuere refertis 
Nec partem posuere suis ; que maxima turba est. 


The prevailing commonness of the guilt was not to shelter the vast mul- 
titude of such sinners. For a religiously constituted mind like that of 
Mr. Gladstone to be insensible to the infinitely superior ethical power 
and distinctness of Virgil isa phenomenon to marvel at. It shows that 
while writing his ponderous three volumes he has been completely over- 
mastered by his theme, until he has lost all power of moral discrimina- 
tion. He is not equal to his theme, but overpowered by it, so that the 
moral no less than the critical vagaries which he plays are most extra- 
ordinary. He indemnifies himself for his rank indiscriminative worship 
of Homer by the mean and miserable spite—there is really no other term 
for it—which he revels in towards Virgil. In the Homeric Inferno 
there is positively no exhibition at all of Eternal Retribution. The Shades 
are infinitely blank, dreary, cold, and dismal for all. But in Virgil there 
is the finest moral discernment and a great depth of philosophic re- 
flection. 

In proof of the latter, we may surely instance the view which he takes 
of all punishment as remedial, and merely adjusted to the end of the 
sinner’s reformation, so that he may, as soon as his nature is purified and 
regenerated, be admitted to the blissful scenes of Elysium. Let us 
quote those famous lines—y. 736-743—which contain his profound 
theory of Future Punishment : 

Non tamen omne malum miseris, nec funditus omnes 
Corporese excedunt pestes : a necesse est 
Multa diu concreta modis inolescere miris. 

Ergo, exercentur penis, veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt. Alize panduntur inanes 
Suspense ad ventos: aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni. 

Quisque suos patimur manes: exinde per amplum 
Mittimur Elysium. 


These lines, as the production of a heathen poet, are of course to be 
judged of by the lights of Reason, not of Revelation. We are not to judge 
Virgil as if he were an orthodox Christian and had signed the thirty- 
nine articles, or had been acquainted with the shorter catechism of the 
Scotch Kirk, Many, indeed, even of Church of England divines— 
Maurice and Co. to wit—will maintain that the Virgilian and the Scrip- 
tural ideas are in harmony; but into this question we will not enter. 


There is a solemnity to alarm the most trifling in those weighty words, 
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« Quisque suos patimur manes.” Our evil passions are not to be instan- 
tue go! id of by a mere exchange of worlds. We carry our own 
natural into the Unseen a and if there os in them, it will 
haunt us. But then the purifying process is modified in ri and 
ot according to the meas 5 of evil to be eradicated. Wind, water, 
and fire are the typical representatives of the comparative leniency or 
ity of the cleansing and redeeming process. Some sinners are suffi- 
ciently bleached by the winds ; from others, again, the stains are washed 
away in water, and others, again, are only saved by fire. Mr. Gladstone 
asserts, with an amazing hardihood, that the “ Virgilian Inferno is, upon 
the whole, a stage procession of stately and gorgeous figures ; but it has 
no consistent or veracious relation to any idea of the future or unseen 
state actually operative among mankind.” How utterly false this is appears 
from the fact that the Virgilian belief curiously coincides with that 
adopted or inherited by the largest section of Christendom, and which, 
talang the test of numbers, is the most operative of the Christian theories 
or beliefs on the subject! It is the Homeric Inferno to which these 
words exactly apply, for one can only shudder at such a miserable and 
unlikely a representation, without being either awed or admonished by 
it. The Christian Dante followed the Virgilian ideas, and only reproduced 
them in extenso, and Dante’s Church, with its hundred and fifty millions, 
still adheres to them. This is, indeed, no proof that they are true, but it 
is a sufficient answer to the Gladstonian assertion so glaringly contrary to 
fact. We should like to find the man whose idea of the Unseen World 
corresponded with the Homeric one. He would, indeed, be a curiosity. 
We can only spare a few words on the Virgilian Paradise. Mr. 
Gladstone may despise it for its very merits, its life-like warmth and 
“pomp and splendour,” but Milton was proud to copy from it. Surely 
it is @ concentration 
Of all that is most beauteous—imaged there 
In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air, 
And fields invested with purpureal gleams, 
Climes which the sun, who 8 the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 


This is the Wordsworthian rendering of some glorious lines, which have 
dwelt in the human imagination ever since, and which are of more worth 
and beauty than the whole of the Eleventh Odyssey. 

The conclusion of the Sixth Book, containing the magnificent pro- 
phecy of the fortunes and greatness of Rome, has little to do with the 
immediate subject of our comparison ; but it amply refutes the base charge 
made against the poet, that he was a mere imperial sycophant, and that 
his bosom was unwarmed by true patriotic fires. Those lines have sur- 
vived the Roman Empire which they celebrate, and the Roman people 
whom they portray with such fine discrimination. This prophecy of 
Anchises is a fitting termination to the august and awful visions which 
have just ed before us, and which St. Augustin, who was assuredly 
acquainted with Homer, and who was no stranger to Greek influences, 
had especially in mind when he emphatically called Virgil “ Poeta 
magnus ommiumque preclarissimus atque optimus.”—De Civ. Dei. 1, 3. 
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TOO OLD. 
FROM THE DANISH. BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
Part II. 


In pursuance of the plan which Jan Steffens had arranged, the boats 
shaped their course so as to come between the land and the corvette. 
They could hear the wind whistling amidst the cordage, could see the 
light in the captain’s cabin, and the heads of the officers of the watch as 
they paced up and down the quarter-deck. The silence which had 
reigned on board was broken the moment the pilot’s boat was perceived 
from the ship. Immediately afterwards Jan’s sonorous voice was heard 
commanding his men to fire. Both the gun-boats fired at the same 
moment, and with terrible effect. 

It would be in vain to try to describe the commotion which now took 
place on board the enemy’s ship. The attack had been made as suddenly 
as it had been planned; it was also favoured in the highest degree by 
the darkness and the tempest, which embarrassed many of the move- 
ments of the ship at anchor, whilst the gun-boats, on the contrary, were 
able to move easily towards the places where their fire would operate 
most effectively, and be most destructive. Under these fortunate cir- 
cumstances the fishermen continued to load and to discharge their guns. 
Splinters and pieces of broken planks evinced the accuracy of their gun- 
ners. On board the corvette they were not able to point their cannon so 
low that they could sweep the boats, whose flat hulls, besides, were only 
visible during the flashes of fire from the guns, and in an instant after 
seemed to have been swallowed up by the lofty billows. 

Meanwhile the drums beat on board the ship ; the boatswain’s whistle 
mingled with the officers’ words of command—disorder was at an end. 
Everything was done that circumstances permitted to oppose the enemy, 
and their fire was returned whenever their position vl be ascertained. 
Soon after the rain ceased, and faint rays of pale moonlight struggled 
through the dark masses of clouds that were driving across the skies. 
The gun-boats came close under the man-of-war, and after another dis- 
charge of their guns, the crews boarded the ship, climbing in by every 
possible opening, amidst cries of joyous triumph ; and then commenced 
ascene in which were mingled the sounds of oaths, shouts, and pistol- 
shots, while everything was shrouded in the thick veil of mist and dark 
clouds of smoke. 

At Lyngspoint every shot was heard, and caused the deepest anxiet 
for the absent. As usual upon similar occasions, lights appeared in all 
the fishermen’s huts. None of the females thought of sleep while their 
husbands and their brothers were fighting upon the stormy sea. The 
tempest roared around the cottages, the watch-dogs howled as if lament- 
ing their masters’ danger, and the crowing of the cocks announced 
the approach of morning. Pale countenances, expressive of fear and 
anxiety, appeared one after the other at the half-open doors: presently 
the women began to go over to each other’s houses to communicate their 
forebodings, or to seek for the comfort so much needed. In the little 
porch of one of the houses nearest to the shore stood a group of three 
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females muffled up in woollen shawls and gazing upon the sea. Every 
shot was noticed by them with a sigh or a oy glance. _ : 

«‘ There is warm work going on over yonder,” groaned one woman. 

« Ah, yes!” replied another; “I was just thinking that every one of 
these shots may cost a man’s life—the lives of our men, perhaps.” 

“ Nonsense! there is nothing to make such a fuss about,” exclaimed a 
rough voice. ‘‘ Our people’s lives are in God’s hands, even though they 
may stand before the barrel of a gun, or ride on a plank over the ocean. 
I have put up a prayer to the Lord for my boy. ‘Do your duty,’ I said 
to him when he went away, ‘and our Almighty father will order the 
rest as seems good to Him!’ ” 

She who spoke thus was an extraordinary looking woman. Her face 
was entirely covered with wrinkles and marks of the small-pox, which 
made her harsh features look still coarser than they really were. Some 
years before the date of the night in question, her husband had been lost 
at sea, and she and her little son had been left in the utmost poverty. 
From that time Ellen went out with the men to fish: she worked as 
hard as the best of them, managed her boat like an experienced seaman, 
and never seemed to feel fatigue. Equipped in a short dress, a pair of 
large fisherman’s boots, and a dark, low hat, which in nautical language 
is called “a sou’-wester,” she was to be seen in the worst weather, 
carrying her fish about to the neighbouring farms for sale ; in the autumn 
months she hired the old right of ferryman at Snoghii, and carried 
fruit over from Ero to Zealand—she took travellers across to Strib— 
mended her own boat when it needed repairs; in short, she worked hard, 
for she worked to maintain her son. 

Doubtless some local readers of this slight sketch will recognise in 
Ellen an old acquaintance, who was always welcome wherever she 
showed herself; an honest, upright, self-sacrificing character, whose 
whole life was one scene of unflinching devotion to 4 duties, until she 
suddenly disappeared from her home, and was never seen again. 

Ellen was standing with a short clay pipe in her mouth, her rough 
grey locks confined by a handkerchief tied under her chin. 

“T’ll tell you what, Ellen,” said one of the other women, “let us run 
over to Stine Steffens, as none of us have any mind to go to sleep to- 
night. She has a warm, comfortable room, and can give us a good cup 
of coffee.” 

Her proposition was readily agreed to by the group of women who 
had now assembled, and, tying handkerchiefs over their oA like hoods, 
they all repaired to Jan Steffens’s house, with the exception of ‘“ Skipper 
Ellen,” as she was generally called, who remained behind. 

Christine was still sitting in the same corner of the room where she 
had placed herself after Kjeld had left her. Her beautiful, expressive 
eyes were swimming in tears. 

“Good evening, little Stine !” cried one of the fisherwomen. ‘‘ How 
goes it with you ?” 

“Oh, as with the rest of you,” she replied. ‘I am full of anxiety 
and terror. It was kind of you to come here. Pray sit down.” 

“ You had better come to one of our houses, and we shall make some 
good strong coffee; that will help to kill the time.” 

“We can make the coffee as well here,” said Christine. 
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“ Oh, certainly,” said the other, joyfully, “ and I will help to blow up 
the fire.” | 

The fire was rekindled, the coffee made, and the conversation was 
then resumed. 

“‘ Would to Heaven our people were safe at home again!” exclaimed 
Christine. “I am so terrified at the risk they are running to-night.” 

“ And with good reason too,” said one of the women, “There is 
sure to be sorrow among some of us to-morrow, for the firing has been 
going on at least half an hour. But we must comfort duitslves by re- 
membering that storm and sunshine come from the same hand; and if 
some are sufferers others will be gainers, for no doubt there will be a good 
deal of prize-money from so large a ship. You, at any rate, can take 
things easily, my good Stine, for if anything should happen to your old 
man, your fate won’t be very hard—you will soon have dholbine and 
a younger husband, Besides, Jan Steffens always gets a double portion 
of any prize-money, or any treasure that is found, though all the other 
men risk their lives as much as he does his.” 

“Oh, come now,” cried another, ** Christine has twice as much cause 
of anxiety as we have. We have only one to think of—she has two.” 

“Two !” exclaimed Christine. “ What do you mean ?” 

“ Why, have you not first your old husband, and then a young sweet- 
heart in the haccaiedin’ ? I mean Kjeld Olsen.”’ 

Whilst Christine was reflecting what answer to make to this sudden 
attack, another woman said, 

“There is no fear of anything happening to Kjeld Olsen to-night ; 
he was wiser than to put himself into Sem , 80 he remained at home, 
and let them go without him. Of course he had good reasons for de- 
termining to spare his own life—old Jan Steffens may lose his.” 

Up to this moment Christine had not made any reply to their rude 
jests, but her patience was now exhausted, her pale cheeks turned crim- 
son, and rising up, she said, firmly, 

“You have not been speaking the truth. Kjeld is to-night where 
he always delights to be, in the midst of danger, the boldest among the 
bold.” 
‘“‘ Who is speaking of Kjeld?” asked Skipper Ellen, who had entered 
the room at that moment. ‘ He is standing down yonder on the shore, 
and trying hard to persuade Poul Mikkelsen, at any price, to take him 
over in his boat to the English ship.” 

“There now, you hear he is at home,” cried the woman, who had 
first mentioned the fact. “It is well you came, Ellen, for Christine 
would not believe our word.” 

«‘ Will you come down to the shore ?” asked Ellen ; “ the rain is over, 
the wind has lulled, and the moon is shining clearly.” 

“ Yes, let us go,” said Christine, laying aside the empty coffee-cups. 

“Ah! now we shall see what is the matter with poor Kjeld.” 

“Of course old Jan Steffens did not care to have his company,” said 
the most ill-natured woman. “No doubt he knew pretty well where 
Kjeld’s thoughts would be wandering to.” 

“And J say you are quite mistaken,” replied Ellen, casting a look of 
angry scorn on the woman. “It would be a happy thing for you, 
me if you had a son, or any one belonging to you, that resembled 

jeld.” 
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So saying, she took Christine by the arm and went towards the shore, 
follow y the rest of the women. It had ceased raining, and the wind 
had but the sea was still much agitated, and the noise of firing 
was yet to beheard. Kjeld was standing in earnest conversation with an 
old man, who was leaning on a staff, and who shook his head occasionally, 


as if refusing something. 

“« What is the matter, Kjeld ?” asked Skipper Ellen. ‘ And why have 
you not gone with the rest of them ?” 

“Jan Steffens said there were too many in the boats,” he answered, 
evasively. 


“ Ay—and now he insists upon following them,” said the old man, 
‘“‘and offers me everything he has to help him to row over yonder. But 
the weather is too bad. I won’t trust my boat out in such a wild sea.” 

** What nonsense !” cried Ellen, jeeringly. “ Are you afraid of risking 
your life, Poul ?” 

“ You know better, Ellen,” replied the old man. ‘I have no fear for 
my life, but if I lose my boat my children will starve.” 

“That is a serious consideration, to be sure,” said Ellen, “ but the 

oung man shall go, notwithstanding, and if you won’t accompany him, 
J will. Come here, Kjeld—when you and I put our strength together 
I think we shall manage to reach the other side.” 

Kjeld uttered a cry of joy, shook Ellen’s hand warmly, and exclaimed, 

“‘ May God bless reward you, dear good Ellen; I shall never forget 


your kindness.” 
“ As to your boat, Poul, you must not be alarmed if we borrow it,” 


said Ellen. “If we are unlucky, and the sea takes us, my boat lies 
drawn up on the land, newly painted, and just put to rights; and in the 
village yonder I have a s house—you can take both as payment if 
your boat be lost. But Kjeld shall go as he wishes.”’ 

* Don’t attempt to go, Ellen,” cried one of the women, “ you will only 
get into trouble.” 

** With God’s help, I have no fear of that. The lad shall.go, if we 
should cross in one of my fishing-boots.” 

She forced herself through the circle of women who had gathered 
around her, and hastened to the shore, where Kjeld had already placed 
himself in the frail boat. Ellen got into it, and, standing up, seized an 
oar. Soon after the boat glided out to sea, andthe somewhat hazardous 
voyage was begun. 

** She is a wonderful woman, that Ellen!” exclaimed one of those 
who were looking on. “ A lucky fellow he was who got her for a wife ; 
there’s nothing she can’t turn her hand to; and she can work as well as 
the best man among them.” 

As long as it was possible to perceive the boat, it was observed to be 
making straight for its destination; rowed by vigorous arms, and 
managed by experienced persons, it seemed sometimes to be swallowed 
up by the waves, and then it would be seen as if riding over them, and 
defying them, while it never swerved from its appointed course. 

“Come now, Kjeld,” cried Ellen, after they had got some distance 
from the land, “let us two have a little rational conversation. It was 
partly to find an ee Siete Lane niing te gee sea 
with you to-night. What really is the matter with you, my lad ? Why 
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have you been going about latterly with renee in such @ 
cetiaky cnet loitering about in idleness, inste of following 
your occupations cheerfully and diligently ?” 

“The matter with me!” exclaimed Kjeld, in well-feigned astonish- 
ment ; “ why, nothing, Ellen—you are quite mistaken in supposing that 
anything is the matter with me.” 

“Oh, there is no use in your denying that something ails you; I am 
too old to be easily humbugged. You must speak the honest truth to 
me, Kjeld; you must be as frank with me as I am with you. You need 
not fear to speak freely, for no one can overhear you out thus far on the 
sea—no one, my boy—except myself and He who rules the ocean. You 
are still silent, Kjeld—then J will speak out. You are sighing and 
grieving because you love Christine Steffens, and because you think that 
she loves you; that’s the short and the long of the matter. But have 
you forgotten that Christine is a married woman? and are you aware 
that your conduet is bringing her name into people’s mouths—that every 
creature in the village is talking of you and her, and that the walls of 
her own house cannot protect her against jeering and insult? I have 
myself been a witness of this to-night.” 

‘“‘ What was said to her, Ellen ?”’ asked Kjeld, in consternation, ‘* Who 
could speak a syllable in disparagement of Christine ?” 

“ Say, rather, who ean prevent it, Kjeld, since you yourself afford such 
ample room for tittle-tattle.” 

“ Ah, Ellen! if you only knew how much I love Christine! She has 
been my thought by day and my dream by night; and when I have 
been away on long voyages, I denied myself everything to save all I got 
for her. I always expected that she would certainly one day be mine 
but when I came home this autumn, she was married !”’ 

“It was a pity. There is nothing left for you, therefore, now, but to 
forget her.” 

“Forget her! I shall never, never forget her.” 

“Oh, i have heard such vows before ; young folks have always these 
ideas, but they smile at them when they become older. An honourable 
man loves a girl when he marries her, or when he intends to marry 
her.” 

* And when he cannot marry her?” 

‘Then he lets her alone, my good lad, and turns his attention to some 
one else.” 

“ More easily said than done, Ellen.” 

“ You think I do not know what I am speaking about because I am 
old, and grey, and wrinkled. Is it not so, Kjeld? But remember that 
old people have been young themselves once, and let me tell you that the 
misery which you find it so impossible to bear, J have borne, though I am 
only a woman. Leng ago, when I was a little better-looking than I am 
now, there was one who was always uppermost in my thoughts—one 
whom I cherished in my secret auth in short, to whom I was as much 
attached as you are to Christine. He wooed me, too; he begged me to 
be his wife, and swore by Him who made yon heavens above that he loved 
only me.” 

“ And what answer did you give him ?” 

“T told him that we could not be so imprudent as to marry, for he had 
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little, and I had still less; that I would marry the man who was the land- 
lord of the house in which we resided, to provide a comfortable home for 
my mother as long as she lived. And I did marry that man. He whom 
I had refused never knew how much I cared for him; he did not think 
that I had been really attached to him. But I grieved when he went 
away. There never was a squall at sea that I did not think with anxiety 
about him; and many a night have I soaked my pillow with my tears, 
when I could not go to sleep because the tempest raged so without.” 

“ Do I know the person of whom you are speaking, Ellen ?” 

“Yes you do, Kjeld: he is your own father.” 

“ My father!” 

“Can you not now comprehend why I have always taken such an 
interest in you, and why I have some right to advise you to let Christine 
alone? Ido not say that you must forget her.” 

** No, because you are convinced it is impossible for me to do so.” 

“ Not at all—because I know forgetfulness will come of itself. I only 
desire to impress on you the necessity of leaving this place, and no longer 
loitering about the sea-shore here. ‘To-morrow I am going to sail to 
ZEro, or #bler, and if you will come with me, Kjeld, we will go on to 
Copenhagen. You had better engage yourself on board some ship going 
to the south, and stay away a few years. When you come back again, 
if our Lord has spared my life till then, you will thank me for.the advice 
I have given you this night. But see! here are our boats. For God’s 
sake, Kjeld, do your duty! I will fasten our little skiff to one of the 
gun-boats.” 

Christine in the mean time remained standing on the beach at a little 
distance from the other women. She had been a silent but much interested 
spectator of all that had occurred previous to Kjeld’s and Ellen’s departure, 
and she stood watching the frail little boat as long as it was visible. At 
length the fisherwomen rejoined her, and were loud in the expression of 
their fears and forebodings. Christine said scarcely anything. 

“ Of course you have no reason to be afraid, Christine,” said the same 
woman who had before commenced jeering at her in Jan Steffens’s house. 

** Kjeld cannot arrive yonder until all the dangerous work is over, but 
he can always boast of being one of the party, and perhaps he may get 
a share of the prize-money. And if any accident should happen to old 
Jan Steffens, you will have a new protector ready at hand.” 

“What do you mean by all the insinuations you have been throwing 
out to-night ?” asked Christine. 

“Well, this is too good!” cried the woman, laughing, and turning 
mg the other females. “She pretends to be so ignorant, the little 

“ But speak out—explain yourself! I do not understand a word you 
have we saying, and cannot imagine what you have been all driving at 
to-night.” 

“I mean that you and Kjeld will marry as soon as Jan’s eyes are closed 
for ever, and that it is no fault of yours or Kjeld’s that this has been so 
long of taking place.” 

“ And will you listen to my answer?” said Christine, in a peremptory 
tone, and speaking with such pointed distinctness that her words were 
perfectly heard by every one near. “ If such a misfortune should befal me 
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that any accident shall occur to Jan Steffens to-night, I swear that I will 
never marry either — Olsen or any other man upon this earth.” 

“Oh, you would think better of it—you would change your mind,”’ 
cried the other, langhing scornfully. 

“No!” said Christine. * By my hopes of salvation and eternal happi- 
ness in the world to come, I speak the truth. And I beseech you to 
believe me, and leave me in peace.” 

Shortly after the firing ceased, and many eyes were turned anxiously 
towards the place where it was known the ship lay. 

“Tt is over now,” said a solemn voice, ‘ They will be coming back 
presently. God have mercy on us all, but especially on those who have 
lost any near and dear to them !” 

There was a deep and unbroken silence among the crowd. Terror and 
anxiety had closed all their lips, and ok eve was strained looking out 
for the boats. Old Poul Mikkelsen, who had clambered up to the top of 
a pile of rocks, was sitting without his hat, and singing the first verses of 
a psalm in a weak and tremulous voice. Suddenly there burst forth a 
‘bright light in the direction of the ship; it increased in width until by 
degrees it became a broad sheet of dark flame, the glowing reflexion of 
which streamed over the waves and tinged the hills that skirted the 
adjacent coast. Such was the glare of light that the shore at Fyensland 
could be seen crowded with people, and several boats were discerned ap- 
parently rowing in great haste to and from the corvette. 

“‘ The ship is on fire!’’ cried Poul. “Our people have been victorious.” 

The fire seemed to increase until at length it appeared to become con- 
centrated, when it shot up in one high pillar of flame, from which jets of 
sparks were thrown up into the air around. While the group on the shore 
at Lyngspoint were standing in breathless silence, the church clock at 
Erizé was heard to strike three, and the grey dawn of morning began to 
give place to the clear light of day. In the glare from the fire the cor- 
vette—with its slender masts, its yards, and cordage—became distinctly 
and fearfully visible, and people could be perceived hurrying up and down 
the deck. Shortly after, the guns went off, the fire having then reached 
them, and one cannon-ball struck the bank at no great distance from 
where the wives and families of the fishermen were assembled. No one 
seemed to notice it, for the thoughts of all were earnestly bent upon the 
terrible drama which was being enacted out upon the sea; each person 
present had a deep interest in it, and not one of them but waited for its 
dénotiment with dread and apprehension. 

‘“‘ Here come our boats!” eried Poul, pointing with his staff towards 
two dark specks which were to be seen tossing on the waves at a little 
distance from the corvette. Soon after a third boat was observed, towed 
by one of the gun-boats. Christine had been the first to perceive it; 
she folded her hands, and cast a grateful look of thanksgiving up towards 
heaven. 

At length the gun-boats reached the shore. In the deeply affecting 
scene that followed were mingled joyous exclamations and groans of de- 
spair—smiles and tears—as those so dear and so anxiously looked for 
were found to be safe, or, alas! to be among the wounded and the dead. 
Christine’s eyes sought Jan everywhere—but in vain—she did not see 
him. She covered her face, and burst into tears. 
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In a few minutes Kjeld approached her, and laid his hand gently on 
her arm. 

“ Whereis my husband?” she asked, impatiently. 

« He is dead,” replied Kjeld. | | 

“Dead! dead!” exclaimed Christine, in a voice faint and trembling 
“Yes! He fell at the very moment that he ordered us to return to 
our boats, when the Englishmen had set fire to the corvette. I did all I 
could to save him, dear Christine ; I posted myself at his side, and de- 
fended him to the last. But it was all in vain; it was impossible to 
rescue him from death.” 

“Why did you not go with him at first?” asked Christine, abruptly. 

“‘ Because insisted that I should not. He knew all. that we, too, 
have felt and thought; he desired me to remain behind, and carry a 
message to but I was not to deliver it until to-morrow.” 

* It will be needless,”’ said Christine. ‘ To-morrow I shall be gone to 
my aunt at Kjerup.” 

She stretched out both her hands to him, and struggling with her 
tears, she added, in a tone of deep emotion, 

“God be with you, Kjeld! my dear, my only friend !” 

* You are not going away, Christine?” exclaimed Kjeld. 


“ Yes,” she i * ] made a vow to the Almighty that I would 
= so when I up my prayers to Him to bring you back un- 
urt.” 
* But still why must you go away?” he asked, in a voice of alarm 
and anxiety. 


“‘ Because we two must forget our hopes and our dreams; because we 
must separate from each other, never more to meet again !”’ 
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THE CATHEDRAL—THE CRUCIFIX—THE CONFESSIONAL. 
BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 


Wirnovr any leaning towards the Roman Catholic faith, we admit 
the plausibility of some of its views and practices. We acquiesce, for 
Tetiedsicnane ry edifice in which 8 ee DY 
shipped shou noble and costly in proportion as the purpose to whi 
it is devoted is beautiful and hol / It is true we may go amongst many 
a Dissenting congregation, and find within four bare and unadorned walls 
@ manifestation of piety and an apparent absorption in prayer and praise, 
which may ubadien gratify our eyes in the magnificent church or 
the gorgeous cathedral. Still, it is not only legitimate, but commend- 
able, to seek to rouse, or at least to facilitate, the entrance of religious 
emotions through feelings which, though not identical with, are closely 
akin to them. For ourselves, it is not in the church that we are most 
inclined to devotion. It may be that the fact of paying nineteen 
shillings per annum for our seat may have something to do with our 
lukewarmness. It may be that everywhere our eyes light upon holiday 
attire. It may be that we are co t that the pious gentlemen-wor- 
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shippers are perpetually glancing at and whispering about the ladies, and 
that the pious lady-worshippers are lly glancing at and whisper- 
ing about the gentlemen. It may be the comical arrangement whereby 
the preacher looks down from an enormously tall box into a shorter box, 
where sits the reader, who looks down into hacliintast eke where sits the 
clerk. It may be our commiseration for the huge mass of charity chil- 
dren, who, perched up and huddled together in two galleries close to the 
ceilmg, shout lamentations and entreaties, and sing praises for the whole 
congregation, stimulated by the stern of the schoolmaster, and in- 
RR RR the schoolmaster’s cane. It may bea 
isgiving we have that the tho of nine out of ten in 
ie eel trp pepe 
against other ““army against army.” These thoughts are on the 
prayer, and those thoughts rest upon Susan Smith’s bonnet. These 
thoughts join the thanksgiving, and those thoughts are occupied with 
Jones's bill of costs. It ma be the unduly lengthened prayers, it may 
be the sermon, which, th it begins at twenty minutes past twelve 
o’clock, has no beginning, and though it finishes at one o'clock, has no 
end. It may be that in our immediate neighbourhood sit-——But no 
matter. We fancy we have furnished explanation enough of the reason 
why our most devout moments are not those which we s in church. 

Our heart never turns so perfectly to the grent First Cause and Father 
of all, as when we are away from the dwellings of men, and in silence 
and solitude we can gaze on that vast canopy beyond which, in some 
sense, specially dwelleth the Universal King. Those eloquent blue 
heavens speak to us more touchingly of peace and purity than any 
preacher to whom we have ever listened. There is no aspect under 
which a happy hereafter is so persuasively presented as that of a deep, 
unbroken calm. Somehow, all of us love the thought of perfect 
rest. Perfect rest—perfect and enduring peace. The idea is in- 
expressibly delightful even to the most favoured and fortunate labourers 
on this earth. And this absolute and eternal repose it is which those 
blue heavens whisper. “ Within us is peace. He who made us is 
here. Those whom you loved when they were with you on earth, and 
who loved Him, are here. Within us is neither storm nor strife. 
Shadows never darken, sorrows never enter this bright kingdom. Accept 
the place herein which is offered for your acceptance; accept it now, lest, 
continuing to reject it, in a later day not your most earnest entreaties 
may avail to secure it for you.” 

And standing at night-time by the broad ocean, how solemn is the 
sermon to which we listen! We hearken not now to a whisper of love, 
but to a voice of stern remonstrance. “ Miserable atom !” murmur the 
rolling waves, ‘if there be within you one spark of pride, extinguish it 
now and for ever. Do you seek fame and fortune? Know, even, should 
you accomplish your purpose, and should not, like the multitude 
struggling in the race, be defeated and disappointed, that pain, and 
sorrow, and wearing anxiety will be your perpetual companions while 
you run, and that when the goal shail have been reached, a sense of 
unsatisfied longing will still cleave to and torture you to your life’s end. 
And how soon will that end arrive, and how powerless to keep the spirit 
within your worn-out frame will be all your honour and all your wealth! 
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A and groan, and will be gone. . You will be in a world 
Se ager poeen will be counted as naught, and where, 
remember, perpetual night may await him whose life in this world was 
ne ey grandeur and of luxury, Is it what is termed quiet 
. ich you seek? Do you look for peace and pleasure in the 
and support of friends and relatives ? Miserable delusion! Know 
hollowness and insincerity are in all around you, that self-interest 
ints even the nearest relative and the closest friend. Your affections 
be trifled with, your confidence betrayed, your candour derided, and 
your eyes have closed in your last sleep, with what complacency 
your departure quickly be regarded. The ordinary business of life 
cannot be interfered with because you will not be here to share it: avo- 
cation wi:l be resumed, cheerfulness will return. You will. be rotting in 
your grave, but the sun will shine; you will be im the churchyard, but 
the bells will ring a merry peal at your daughter's wedding; the snow 
will lie thickly on your tombstone, but the mirth of the Christmas party 
gathered within your former home will be unchecked by the thought. 

“Why, it might happen this very night that by a false step you 
might come within our grasp, and we might bear you away to a home 
beneath us, which you might never leave until that day when we shall 
surrender the vast multitude we cover ; and the stars looking down would 
be sole witnesses of your death-struggle, and we alone should be listeners 
to your dying groan, but morning would come again, and on the very 
spot from which we might have snatched you would be gathered laugh- 
ing men and women, buoyant with life, not even knowing that such a 
creature as you had ever drawn breath. Turn from this cold, unsatisfy- 
ing, and heartless world—turn from it mow, for next year, next week, 
next hour, the power of choice may not be with you.” 

And as the blue sky preaches, and the waves preach, so we say that 
the solemn influences of the cathedral preach. Jt has been our custom 
for some years to attend the afternoon service on Christmas-day at West- 
minster Abbey. It must be a very unimpressible spirit, indeed, that is 
not moved on such an occasion. A few faint rays of the declining sun 
struggle through the gorgeous windows, a solemn calm pervades the 
noble edifice, one more Christmas-day—yes, one more, one more to the 
many, many Christmas-days the light of which has rested upon these 
ancient walls, is coming to its close. Once again is herein heard the 
sound of prayer and praise. How many generations of worshippers in 
this sacred place have passed away? Even so is it certain that on a 
future day not one of the mass now assembled will be a dweller upon 
earth. Au of us will be silent then. Songs of praise may again, on 
that day, resound through this building, but our songs of praise, if they 
ascend at all, will fill a heavenly, not an earthly temple. 

Thought of the illustrious dead is with us. The great and noble, the 
wise and learned and eloquent with whom these walls are associated, and 
whose ashes repose within them, pass in stately march before the intel- 
lectual eye. And as inwardly we see them, and recollect how large a 
page they occupy in history, the wondrous deeds they performed, the 
marvellous discoveries they effected, the burning words they uttered, and 
then remember that but for a few years only they walked the earth, so 


that looking back them now they seem almost to have shone forth 
with wy Ag il only to illustrate how short and fleeting is all 
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earthly glory, does not our spirit bend low in humility, and acknowledge 
that indeed the dead can speak ? 
. The mind is a mysterious thing. A mere trifle sometimes fastens in 
the memory with remarkable tenacity. We have all heard those touch- 
ing tales of criminals who have drawn nigh to the end of their career 
suddenly remembering the words of some prayer learned in childhood, 
but utterly laid aside during long years of sin and guilt. Thoughts of 
dead parents who were ardently loved, for all that their advice has been 
so wretchedly disregarded, have started up in minds which have seemed 
utterly impenetrable, and have laid low the boasting spirit which it has 
nothing could quench. But we go further than this. Much 
ighter circumstances may effect a strange lodgment in the memory. 
The recollection of experience of solemn emotion will remain long after 
the emotion itself shall have died away. The impression dented by the 
Cathedral’s “ dim, religious light” will be stamped on the memory, ready 
to give force to any fresh influences to good, and in quiet moments to 
resent itself to and plead with the heart in favour of piety and truth. 
ay, the peal of the organ, or even the parting ray of the setting sun 
faintly seen through the painted window, may become as sermons printed 
on the hearts’ tablets, never to be erased. 
We proceed to our second subject. ‘There is no denying that there is 
a terrible tendency to wander during prayer. Let it be owned at once 
that there is extreme difficulty in completely withdrawing the mind from 
all chought of external objects, and thoroughly fastening it (if the ex- 
pression be allowable) on the Divine Being whom we address. ‘There 
ts a sense of vagueness, a feeling as though the Creator were too far off 
to be addressed as we address Him in church. It is no easy matter to 
carry thought far beyond the poor building in which we are met, to lift 
it to the Heaven above, to draw aside the curtain which hides the mys- 
teries of the Eternal World and the splendour of the Everlasting Throne, 
and bring the heart close to the Fountain of Wisdom and the Source of 
Love. Who is sufficient, except for a brief space, for this effort? Dim 
as is our mind’s eye, cold and lifeless as is our faith, poor and wavering 
as is our devotion, we very soon miserably lose the thought of Him before 
whom we bow. ‘The most petty trifles find entrance into the mind, the 
lips move mechanically, a little warmth rises occasionally, decorous atti- 
tudes are preserved—it is all very respectable and very decent, it is 
all pleasing enough to the eye, but it is not devotion, it is not love. 
Now, undoubtedly, if our eyes, instead of resting on the hassock were 
fixed on a splendid representation of the Saviour, there would, at the 
least, be very much greater difficulty in the mind wandering than is now 
the case. With that absorbing object before us, commanding our gaze, 
and almost controlling our thoughts, there would be an obstacle to the 
withdrawing influences of mundane frivolities which does not exist now. 
Anything turns us aside now. The drawing up of a blind will cause half 
the heads in the church to rise from their bowed position; the beadle 
beating a boy will form matter of exciting interest for full ten minutes ; ” 
the accommodation of late comers with pew sittings delightfully varies 
the general monotony. But if all these formal boxes were dashed to 
pieces, and if slowly and solemnly the t gathering drew near and 
knelt, with their pastor at their head, and not fronting them, or at their 
side, or behind them, in sight or out of sight, as may chance now—before 
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the representation of Him upon whose countenance in the flesh man in 
former time was privileged to look—we can scarcely believe that the 
prayer would go out of feigned lips, or that the praise would be mere 
empty sound. We admit to the full that there is something 
in.our requiring such an aid to devotion. Of all the glorious and thrill- 
ing thoughts connected with the great first cause, His omnipresence 
is the most entrancing. That at one and the same time He should be 
upon the storm-lashed ocean and in the still cavern—in the blood-stained 
battle-field and by the Christian’s death-bed—in the council hall, where 
vast intellects exhibit all the majesty of mind, and among the humble 
cottage family, addressing to Him their evening prayer; this thought 
fills the mind with deepest wonder and admiration. But it is only in a 
certain frame of mind that this thought can be entertained and grasped. 
At periods, the best among us may have more of earth than heaven 
within us, and when we draw nigh in body we do not draw nigh iu heart; 
nay, if difficulties in the shape of cold formalities and damping ceremonies 
intervene, we turn back in heart from commune with our Great King. 
Aad now with regard to confession to priests, we can understand that 
at first sight the practice may appear advantageous. If we ask ourselves 
whether the circumstance of our being, in measure, compelled once during 
each week to detail minutely, before a truly pious, wise clergyman, all 
our sins and follies of thought, word, and deed, during that week, would 
not operate as a useful check upon us, would not be as a constant monitor 
by our side, we are inclined to answer that for a period we certainly think 
it would. Of course it is a wretched admission; that we should need, so 
to speak, the frown of a fellow-man, as an intervening obstacle between 
us and sin, is a deplorable confession of weakness. Yet, consider, reader, 
fora moment. What would be your own feeling? We are assuming 
that the person who should receive the confession should be in every way 
suited for his office. He should not be an empty-headed, stiff, formal, 
undiscriminating catechiser—a man who would like to look on weaknesses 
merely for the sake of looking upon them, and without the least know- 
ledge how to cure them—but he should be a sincerely devout, right- 
minded, intelligent Christian minister. Now, consider whether, if to- 
morrow you two had to withdraw into a silent chamber, and there, 
humbly ing, it should be your duty to lay bare your heart, to tell 
all the thoughts it had harboured during the week past—also to reeount 
deeds which, however plausible before the world, might well be related in 
this quiet chamber with a faltering tongue; and, further, to repeat words 
= rashly, angrily, perhaps falsely, would you not wholesomely dread 
coming of the terrible task? On the last occasion it might be a par- 
ticular sin had been confessed, and in language glowing with affection, 
but very earnest and very solemn, the pastor had urged upon you 
its enormity, and besought you against its repetition, and you had pro- 
mised him, vehemently promised him, the transgression should never 
again be committed, and you had joined in prayer, perhaps, that you 
might be enabled to keep your word. Now, if this day, the day betore 
that upon which, in ordinary course, you would again visit that quiet 
chamber, there should come a very strong temptation to repeat that par- 
ticular sin, do you not think that the mental picture of the look so kind, 
and — sorrow-stricken, which you must encounter to-morrow, should 
you to confess that, notwithstanding the earnest pledge and solemn 
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, you had ed anew, would have a very powerful influence in 
Ao auing tiki areren com evil? We fully belrove it would. The idea 
of the at the admission of such miserable weakness and 
faithlessness—which would overwhelm you, would be as a strong arm 
stretched out to restrain you from the evil, and keep you firm and true. 

But what means our limitation—*“ for a period ? 

We are endeavouring to look at human nature as it really is. We 
are discarding what it might be and ought to be. We ought not to 
want material objects to lead us to think of, to confine our thoughts to, 
and to fix our thoughts upon, that Father who should be all in all. 
Bat then we do want these a and if they be unobjectionable 
in themselves, much better it is that we should have them than that we 
should go astray for want of them, We have = this principle to the 
character of our sacred edifices and to the use of the crucifix therein. We 
ought not to want a gorgeous edifice to induce a devotional temper—we 
ought not to want a crucifix to engage the eye for the purpose of keep- 
ing prayer in the heart. But if we do want these helps, and if, we 
repeat, there be no clear objection to them, let us hesitate ere we reject 
them. Now, with regard to the practice of confession, we have 
of it as we believe it deserves to be spoken of. It is profitable toa 
novice, If we were all henceforth to confess weekly, we think that “for 
a period” we should all be very much better. Why only “ for a period ?” 
Because just as we believe that with human nature, as it exists, the 

ice, for a time, would be to each of us beneficial, so, continuing to 

steadily in view human nature as tt ts, we are confident, that 
after a time, the practice would be injurious. And for these reasons: 
When confession had been made many times, and the novelty had worn 
off, the wholesome influence would have worn off too. By slow degrees 
the load of sorrow and surprise at the revelation of new weaknesses 
fresh transgressions would lose its power, and instead of bearing the 
professed penitent to the earth, it would be calmly confronted. The 
remonstrance, which had been so terrible and so useful at the outset, 
would fall at length on hearts dulled and hardened to its operation. 
Form and habit would have exerted their unvarying influence, The 
machinery would remain, but the life would have departed. 

And we think, further, that the practice of constant and regular con- 
fession must, after a while, be even mischievous. We question whether 
in time the transgressor would not come to regard the act of confession 
to be performed, the reproachful looks to be borne, and the admonition 
to be listened to, as the punishment for transgression. The idea of 
grieving and angering a higher power “ far off, and not needing to be 
encountered face to face,” would be positively lost in the annoyance of 
having immediately to meet, to confess to, to be frowned upon and re- 
proached by another being like ourselves, a production of that higher 
power’s hands. And we are confident the feeling within us wool be, . 
that if we went meekly through this purgatory, and bore it with a good 
grace, that we should have really entitled ourselves to full pardon and 
readmission into the body of saints. In other words, that priest, within 
whose bosom lay locked our deepest secrets, and who wrenched from us 
with unpitying hand every new acquisition, whose good-will and praise 
we should always be glad of, and whose frown and reproach, however 
unequal to the work of keeping us from future evil, would still be most 
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unwelcome, would become our Deity, our King, our Lord. And where 
would be our great Lord, and our great King, whose frown is not yet, 
whose smile the blue heavens screen ? Where would be the commune 
with Him on the mountain and in the valley—in the world and in the 
chamber—amid the blaze of the noonday sun and beneath the glittering 
stars?* Where would be that Father whose voice is in the changing 
seasons, in the rolling ages, in life’s vigour, in death’s calm? There 
would have come a hideous obstacle between us and our King. It came 
with the profession of aiding us in our path to Him—it remained to 
arrest our steps, to keep us back frgm Him for ever. 

And how are we to combat the attempt to revive this hateful practice 
in our own Caurch? We confess we have a great objection to turmoil 
and uproar in any matter connected with religion. If a free-born Eng- 
lishman thinks he ought to have a vote for member of parliament, and he 
has not one, let him agitate—if an intelligent vestryman be satisfied that 
the top of John-street instead of the middle of James-street would be the 
proper site for a new pump, let him agitate. Fume and fret and cry 
aloud as much as you can, and as long as you can, in support of your 
wR upon any point save that of religion. Keep that holy subject 
clear of an strife, of hard words, which make reconciliation so bitter, 
oan impossible, and Jet blessed peace shadow it, and preserve it un- 

efiled. 

But temper and moderation do not mean pusillanimity or indiffer- 
ence. Perhaps there are things amongst ourselves which ask reform. 
Let me look around. In this handsome, goodly-sized chapel there 
is a mountebank—ay, there is a very mountebank—who preaches 
every Sunday, and old gentlemen laud him, and young ladies laud 
him, and he has a capital congregation. As he leans over his 
pulpit-cushion, allowing his well-shaped hands to dangle gracefully 
in front, and exhibiting to full view his bejewelled fingers, what heart 
can resist the effect, or where is the fair bosom that does not visibly 
onrenty And then, when my mountebank begins his tricks and shows 

is funny attitudes, how riveted is attention! Now listen ye to his pour- 
ing forth. With a degree of fluency which, in sober fact, is poresrt rent 
there roll out of my prodigy a heap of airy nothings which not the most 
dexterous feather-catcher could grasp or even touch. The congregation 
think, indeed, that they have clutched pearls beyond price. Alas, poor 
simpletons ! 

In this large parish church we find a pastor who has scarcely one 
ualification for his post. He is in his sphere when he is in his study. 
n his pulpit he is powerless, and amongst his parishioners he is a cypher. 

Should this be ? 

Perhaps we are looking at a man still young, who, having a good voice 
and being a clever imitator, copied so exactly the mannerism in the pulpit 
of a really able divine, that in simple truth he awoke one morning and 
found himself famous. Perhaps he had powerful connexions, too, and 
perhaps they took care that the clever youth’s talents should not be hid 
under a bushel. It may be that the hill of difficulty, which men whose 
ability in proportion to any possessed by this phenomenon was as a 
hundred-weight to a grain, have never a fiftieth part surmounted, was ac- 
complished by this youth almost at a bound. Shall we sing a song of 
triumph over the success of performances like these ? 
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Reader, if our own edifice be shaky, let us seek quietly, unostentatiously, 
and substantially to repair it, rather than stand grinning or sneering at 
a neighbour’s because it is ill built, Or, again, if a part of the house in 
which we live seem weak, let us apply ourselves with trowel and mortar, 
lath and beam, to restore it, rather than attempt to strike it away, lest we 
unsettle the whole building and bring it to the ground. The professors 
of the Roman Catholic faith are certainly not idle. They are not luke- 
warm, faint-hearted soldiers. With them the strife is constant; they are 
ever stretching forth their hands to grasp a glory which they believe will 
be theirs in a coming day. And seeing how united they are, how earnest, 
how persevering, is there no lurking fear in our hearts as to the result P 
Turn we to our own Church, split up into so many divisions, rending one 
another in bitter controversy, and condemning one another with such un- 
christian presumption. If there should be a great battle near, will this 
be the army which will represent our Protestant cause? What think you 
of our chance of victory ? 

Let us prepare for the possible conflict. The great and solemn truth 
remains—we are in the right. Even between such as seem to approxi- 
mate dangerously in some points to our enemies, and those enemies, 
there is yet a broad, distinct, and palpable line of separation. It will be 
scarcely wise to turn hotly and hastily upon those who are astray now 
but a little, lest, in the ‘nfirmit of human nature, irritated rather than 
sorrowful, they may take that fearful leap from which we have thought 
to scare them, and may have gone from us for ever. 

And with regard to our avowed foes, how shall we withstand them— 
how shall we repel their open assaults and counteract their insidious 
approaches ? Why every school we found is as a cannon-shot which 
mows down their serried ranks ; every honest, hearty endeavour we make 
to east light and knowledge among our working classes damps their 
ardour and deadens their hope. Our strength is in the free intellect, the 
power of thought, the activity of judgment. Up, lovers of the vine- 
yard! There are men standing idle in the market-place. Will you 
allow them to be hired by your enemies? Those enemies are ever on 
the watch. Hasten ye, or the bargain will be struck, and the idlers will 
have been secured for the service of yoer foes. 

Who dare to speak of the future? Shall it be that the cloud, now 
small as a man’s hand, shall darken and spread? Is there a storm 
near? We have spoken of the ceaseless activity of that church which 
in former times hesitated not to endeavour, even by rope and fagot, to 
root out her opponents from the land, Have we any warrant for think- 
ing that if, in the providence of God, supremacy in this kingdom should 
again be hers, those faithful witnesses to the truth who would de- 
nounce her still—denounce her all the more vehemently and perpetually 
because of the danger of such a course—would be suffered to escape 
the glory of a martyr’s doom? Once again would the long-restrained 
ery go up for BLoop. The opportunity would not be lost. The prize 
again clutched would be tightl grasped, and it would seem as though 
in bondage we should remain all our days. But the night-cloud would 
pass away, and signs of the coming dawn would cheer the martyr’s spirit 
as it made ready for its flight. It would be an expiring, though it 
would be a mighty, effort ; but a little while and the stillness of death 
would have settled upon that faith for ever. 
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EVALLA. 


By W. Bre_py Bateman. 


VL 
AMBITION. 


Aurrep He.mer was beginning to feel very much at home at Eversley. 
The fire of his earlier youth settled gradually down into a calmer glow, 
and he assumed imperceptibly the quiet, contented mind which Willie 
Wilders possessed in such a high degree. It is difficult for the active to 
assimilate itself to the contemplative. But the earnest sportsman has 
much of the thoughtful in his disposition. He passes of necessity many 
hours alone. The pursuit of game generally involves silence, and silence 
induces reflection. While the fisher watches the gliding stream, his mind 
is busy; while the foot brushes the stubble, and the gun is on the hollowed 
arm, there are other interests besides the anticipation of the covey in the 
clover + oy There is the smell of flowers, there are the songs of birds, 
there is the dew lingering in spots where sunlight has not yet pierced the 
shade, there is, mayhap, a murmuring breeze among tall forest branches, 
whose leaves respond with whispered music, or with plaintive sighing, or 
with any tone that the listening ear may interpret kindred to its passing 
sympathy, and so for a while the soul and its secret longings are hushed. 
But ambition comes at last! and then there is a want unsatisfied, and the 
hunter’s life begins to pall. It is only the part of a great whole. There 
is something to be done in the world. There is a part to be enacted. 
There is a place vacant. The human atom flies to the magnet. Alfred 
Helmet is quite content as yet with shooting partridges, but his place in 
the world is ready, and will want him before long, though Willie Wilders 
inoulcates the philosophy of repose. All cannot be idlers. Some must 
be up and doing! While your mere dreamer contemplates, an empire is 
won and lost. 

Something of this entered into their conversation as Helmet rode home 
beside Evalla. 

“Tam not sure,” she said, “that we should be right to keep you 
always in our primeval solitude; the strong bird should be on the wing! 
You may loiter, but only for the present. I wish to see you in earnest 
and in action.” 

“Then I must leave Eversley!” replied Helmet; “and what could 
recompense me for the happiness I lose and the friends I forsake ?” 

“ Life is always a sacrifice,” returned Evalla, ‘‘ and the form the sacrifice 
assumes can matter little.” 

“ You were the first to urge my stay,” said Helmet. 

* Perhaps if I took less interest in your welfare I might do so still,’’ 
she replied; * but we were children together, and as I am pleased with 
peer ee 8 heck ho geal geertaine .” She 
t upon him as she. the light of her beaming cheek and the fire 
of her flashing eye. “If Z had been a man,” she added, “I would have 
played for the highest stakes !’’ 
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«What shall I do?” asked Helmet, his blood warming at her words. 

“ What your nature prompts: everything is open to you; go into 
liament ; distinguish yourself.” ’ "rads Gane 

“I will attempt”—“for your sake,” he was about to add; but he 
paused, and she concluded for him. 

“Then that is a bargain, and you may stay as long as you like at 
Eversley. I shall be quite content now I know that only the occa- 
sion, and not the will, is wanting. All your successes will be dear to me” 
—and she frankly extended her — as if you were a brother !”’ 

There is no influence on a man’s mind like that of a proud, undaunted 
woman, who has transferred her hopes of ambition to the furtherance of 
his career. It is the feminine nature to live in another. She has no 
separate identity; her mind recognises this. But just as man has more 
knowledge than befits his state, since he plucked the tree of wisdom 
instead of the tree of life, so woman has more ambition than the world 
ever gives her hope to exercise; and often, discontented with petty rule, 
she seeks to live in the fame of some aspiring spirit, who accepts her 
counsel, and yields to her support. Evalla was not unhappy in her posi- 
tion. She possessed everything that she appeared to love; youth, beauty, 
health, all were hers. Yet there had always been in her spirit a secret 
desire for sway; not the small tyranny that oppresses a household, but 
the yearning of the large intellect to express itself to the world—to make 
itself known. These feelings had long lain dormant, and were never 
likely to be revived by her placid and imperturbable husband. With him 
the days went easily along, and each hour brought some plain and allotted 
task. But in Alfred Helmet she saw the realisation of a higher aim. 
She felt his latent powers; she longed for their development; and if, as 
she knew, -she could never partake the success of the ambition she 
awakened—if the brow she had assisted to laurel was to find repose else- 
where—still hers was the pride of the victory, and she could afford to 

despise those who stole the spoils ! 


VIL. 


A STEP ONWARD. 


“ A prerrTy business!’’ said Willie Wilders, as they talked it over at 
night ; “ when I fancied I had taught you the virtue of quietude—when 
I thought I had inaugurated the pipe of peace: shall I never find any 
one who is contented ?” 

Helmet gave him a deprecating look, and remained silent. 

“ You will be lampooned in the a, continued the indignant 
Willie, “if you act independently; and if you make a success you will 
be invited to dine by a lord mayor !” 

Helmet puffed at his long pipe. The prospect certainly seemed ap- 


7 You will be discussed in ale-houses over the liquid called ‘ swipes ;’ 
you will sit and be slanged all night, or suffer that bore of the largest 
oes @ committee, all day ! and there will be no help in you !” 
hey were both sitting at The Willows by the hall fire, for, although 
it was September, the embers on that particular hearth were allowed no 
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immunity ; they were never extinguished. There was a chi cor- 

ner, too, on each side, deep under the protruding shelf above, there 

in old oaken chairs were ensconced the speakers. The fire-light 
in ruddy rays upon objects that: we have before described. 

First upon the pale forehead of Wilders, full of high and lofty thought. 
And then on the embrowned countenance of Helmet, that glanced forth 
strength from the massive contour, and boldness from the eagle eye. 

The Dreamer and the Doer could not have been better contrasted. 

While the eye of the latter wandered restlessly around, it fell on the 
pile of guns, and nets, and fishing-rods, and he thought Willie was right. 
During how many happy hours of idleness had they not been his compa- 
nions! Amidst what cons autumn heather! and beside what summer 
streams ! 

He almost relented. . But in each corner of the hall, as we have men- 
tioned, there was a figure in steel, and when his eye reached them, it 
lighted up again. They spoke of emotions that thrill the humaa heart, 
and deeds of high emprise ! 

“ And no!” said Helmet, at last, “ you are wrong—not in choosing 
your own repose, but in curbing my activity! Let each fulfil his destiny. 
The toil, and perhaps even the contumely, that would fret you, will fall 
in me upon a harder surface, and leave no sting behind.”’ 

“‘ Then,” said Willie, “ I commend you to the gods, and retire for the 
night.” 

* And I,” returned Helmet, ‘ shall write to my agent to-morrow.” 

So Evalla conquered, and all the aroused energies of Helmet were 
brought into play. The answer came in regular course from his man of 
business that there was nothing parliamentary “ open” at the moment, 
but that rumours were afloat of the resignation of the member for Mud- 
dleham, in Berkshire, on the score of ill-health, in which case the contest 
would cost about a couple of thousand pounds. 

It was arranged, therefore, that the honourable constituency in ques- 
tion should be canvassed when the time arrived, and, if possible, be duly 
bought and paid for. 

Willie Wilders gave a long sigh as he got into bed on the night of 
their conversation. 

“ To think of Alfred,” he murmured, “ flying off again, like a knight- 
errant in search of adventures. Verily he will fall into the hands of the 
Philistines !” 


VIIL. 


NANNETTE. 


THE course. of a “ ” and proper story, written for praise and 


pence, would now lead me to relate what was not in the least true, and 
model young ladies would subscribe for all the succeeding numbers in 
ecstasies of delight. The model story would declare that Miss Lilian 
Rivers, proceeding homeward with Mr. Castelmaine through the pic- 
turesque scenery and the balmy evening air, called at the model cottage 
of that dear, good old dame on the brow of the hill. It would be right 
to find that model dame, pious, perpendicular, and prim, in a matchlessly 
white cap, with her spectacles accurately adjusted upon the book she had 
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been perusing. That model old dame ought then to press the callers to 
alight, and offer them a delicious dish of tea. They should accept this 
innocent refreshment, and, when grown emollient with muffins and bland 
with bohea, their discourse should be of the worthy rector, and of the 
excellent way in which he had “ improved” the occasion of the appear- 
ance of the late comet. 

But, to the great grief of the writer, nothing of the kind occurred. 
The fact is, that while Helmet and Mrs. Castelmaine rode home in quiet 
converse, Lillie urged her pony into every species of ou us gambol, 
and after making him leap every possible ditch, he would stand it no 
longer, but galloped home of his own accord, taking her with him. And 
instead of the model tea, she ignored everything edible except a damson- 

ie, which she attacked in most unromantic fashion, and then went to 
bed, leaving the rest to follow as best they might. 

Such is truth, and it must prevail. 

‘* Open the lattice,” said Lillie; “how hot the night is !” 

‘“‘ Pardon, mademoiselle,” replied Nannette, “ au contraire, it is of the 
autumn air; but you rode fast, it appears to me.” 

“‘ Yes,” replied the ladye fair, as her maid assisted to disrobe her. “I 
galloped pony Jack so hard that Mr. Castelmaine is a hundred miles in 
the rear. It’s such a dreadful bore loitering beside his tedious roan———” 

Nannette opened the window-latch. 

*‘ And so I made a pretence that Jack had run away. Ah! now I 
breathe again,” she added, as she flung around her head in loose golden 
masses the hair that Nannette had just released. “ Now mind, Nannie, 
you don’t say that the pony came home overheated.” 

‘“‘ Mais non, mam’selle ; I tell Sammy Sloe that when he stabled Jack.” 

Relieved upon this point, for Mr. Castelmaine was chary of his horse- 
flesh, Lillie went chirruping on like a bird. 

“‘T shall give Jack an extra feed to-morrow, you know, and that will 
make him sleek again. Well, and who is the favourite now, Nannie? I 
fear you are a sad flirt. Is Sammy Sloe too tardy, or Mark Margrove 
too fast ?” 

“Why, you see, mam’selle,” answered the waiting-maid, while she tied 
the rich tresses she had been tending in a careless knot, “ Sammy is so 
very good, but we do not always love people who are so good— 
so aimable.” 

“Then it is Mark after all ?” 

‘Perhaps yes, but I am afraid; I hear bad things of him. He has a 
strange society, mam’selle, and they tell that he lives in the ale-house 
what they call Blue Boar, and that behind the door his name shows more 
crosses than oughts.” 

“« What does that mean ?” 

‘‘ Scores unpaid, mam’selle, for when he get gris—vous savez, tipsy— 
so they say; but J do not know, and YP 

A noise from the shrubbery beneath disturbed their colloquy. 

When Lillie heard it she paused, but Nannette bustled about the room, 
and said it was nothing but the rattle of the window-pane, or the ivy 
beside it. 

“Such beautiful hair I never saw anywhere,” she added, hurriedly, 
when the knot was complete. “ Mam’selle is ready.” 
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‘¢ Bon soir, Nannette.” 

“ Bon soir, mam’selle ; mais Dieu! what will you that I do with the 
flowers?” and she held up to dillie the nosegay from the conservatory at 
The Willows. 

Miss Lilian Rivers took the bouquet from the hand of her maid. What 
should she do with it? The flowers were very sweet, but what of that? 
From the garden of Oak Hollow she could gather flowers enough in an 
hour to deck her hair for a year. What set the maiden musing? She 
put the nosegay on the dressing-table, and turned away. Then she took 
it again, and—a moss-rose fell out, the rose given her by Willie Wilders. 
She picked it up hastily. 

“ Put them in water, Nannie, and close the casement. Good night 
once more.” 


« Adieu, mam’selle.” 
And the fair face was soon hushed to rest, as still and as fair as the 


rose that lay with petals closed beside it. 
Again the rustle in the shrubbery, and Nannette descended and 
answered to it as a summons ! 


IX. 
TEMPTATION, 


NANNETTE indulged in the smallest possible suspicion of a cap, which 
seemed to have alighted by accident on the very back of her glossy hair, 
so filmy was its texture, and so few were the square inches of net. But 
the blue ribbons of elaborate dimension asserted themselves with the pride 
of canvas in full sail, as she hurried from the chamber door of Miss Li- 
lian adown the draughty staircase. Shrugging her pretty little shoulders, 
she tripped on through the servants’ stone hall, slipped through the back 

te to the farm-yard, and thence to the shrubbery in front of the house. 
There was an alcove formed by the overhanging leaves that sheltered 
the tallest figure from observation, and thither she bent her steps. She 
found it dark as the grave, and her quick black eye could detect nothing. 


She paused and listened. 

“ Mark!” she cried. 

“ Hist, Nannette!” said a voice, in reply; “ where are you ?” 

“ Here.” And he took her hand. “ Why do you come at such a 
time?” she added. 

‘- have not seen you all day,” was the reply. ‘Did the master miss 
me ” 

** No; where were you ?” 

“ Not farfrom my little bird—from Nannette.’”’ And a certain rustle 
intimated that he had drawn her near him, and a certain smack sug- 
gested suspicions of a kiss. 

“ When did they come home ?” he continued. 

« Who ?” 

*“* My master and the squire’s lady.” 

“ Oh! long time since,” said Nannette. 

“ They seem to make things pleasant,” replied Mark Margrove. “I 
saw them on the read together, and there wasn’t much distance atween 


the saddle-girths.” 
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“ What do you mean?” she said, hastily. 
“ Nothing, dear Nannette!” was the answer, but with a low, scornful 


” and she hesitated even 


” 


“ If you would speak against the lady of. 
to utter the name—“ may go where you will, and 

“ No, no, only a joke; you are too quick upon me. So the squire 
came home too ?” 

“ Mais oui; yes, of course, wherefore not ?” 

“« Yes, yes, wherefore not?” replied Mark, in a tone intended to soothe 
her; ‘and now, good-by, Nannette——” 

“ ‘Why have you that ?” she inquired. 

“ What?” he said, striving in vain to hide it in the darkness. 

“ This! Why, I declare it is a lantern !” 

“ Only to light me home, Nannette ; there is not the shine of a star, 
or the glimpse of a glow-worm.” 

“ May it light. you to your home, and not to the Blue Boar. I never 
saw you with a lantern before. Adieu, Mark!” 

“ Good-by; and I shall bring something to-morrow to make you a 
prettier cap than that !” 

Her rejoinder was lost in the distance as she hurried away. 

“ All calm as yet!” muttered Mark Margrove ; “ and now to the dell 
of Oak Hollow.” 

Moving silently through the grounds, he was soon in the high road, 
and the lantern, hitherto kept dark, was brought into requisition to illu- 
mine his appointed path. 

Even with this assistance the road was not easy to find, so black was 
the night, so thick were the overhanging trees. But the mind of the 
wanderer was shadowed too, and he heeded nothing except the thoughts 
that absorbed him. Or else the countenance of the keeper, had it not 
been veiled by the night, would have shown a strange chaos of mingled 
emotion. There was fire in his eye, but sorrow im his heart. Once he 
slackened his pace—paused—stood still, as if his errand were not to his 
liking. He would return. But he seemed to recollect something, and 
then hurried on again, though his cheek grew paler, and his brow more 
clammy with the dew of thought. He passed through the village, and 
every sound seemed singularly and painfully distinct. ‘There was the 
. gossiping dame of the hamlet—what village has not its Mrs. Magpie ?— 
who stood at the corner of the street, and detailed what the village had 
done that day, at what time the village had broken its fast, where the 
village had taken its ‘ constitutional,” and at what hour precisely the 
village had dined. She discussed the quantity and quality of the viands 
the village had consumed, and while she hoped that they would agree with 
the richer, she trusted that the poorer were not exceeding their income. 
She shrugged her shoulders, and turned up her eyes, and she pointed her 
discourse at intervals by minutely examining her elbows. When Mrs. 
Magpie was posed, or out of breath, she always took refuge in her elbows. 
Then there was Sarah Jane, maid-of-all-work at Number Two in the 
Dale, conversing with Jane Sarah at Number One. Number Two gave 
lessons in music, and as Number One went to bed late, he did not like 
to be practised out of his first sleep. There was a young lady, with 
her hair done in two long tails down her back, who arrived at eight 
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o’clock every morning, and never got beyond her scales. Quarter after 
quarter Number One hoped that she would achieve a tune, but, like 
i to exist in the “ elements,” and, like Justice, she 
never left the scales. There was the doctor standing at his door beneath 
the bull’s-eye lamp, waiting wearily for a job. With his hands in 
his sedate sighs for scarlet fever, and invokes whooping-cough, but in 
vain! Eversley is too healthy. He has no hope beyond the annual increase 
of the grocer’s better-half, or the dislocation of a collar-bone or two 
uring the hunting season. There is the schoolroom, standing so bleak, 
and bare, and naked to the blast, that, dark as it is, he can see through 
the windows—can see the desks bespattered with ink, and the copybooks 
piled in the old corner, where he had so often placed his own. There 
was the little well, where he had run to drink when the cricket 
match was hottest, and all the wickets were down but one, and the great 

layer, Stump, had just been caught out. There was the village round- 
Se originally intended for a prison, but it had been tenantless so long 
that the moss grew over the keyhole. There was the riot of confused 
voices from the ale-house, and the political oracle was delivering an oration 
to which nobody listened, and the two rival butchers were singing different 
songs against each other, and the sexton was becoming lugubriously gay, 
and the inspiration of beer in the beadle was tremendous. 

All these things Mark Margrove noted as he passed, without raising 
his head, but with the same painful minuteness. What was the errand 
that absorbed him so much that it rendered him insensible to all else, or 
rather multiplied so many images at an unexpected time? Yet the more 
they pressed upon his brain the faster he hurried on, as if glad to escape 
from the reflections to which they gave rise. Faster! until the cold sweat 
streamed from his brow 


And again he paused. 

It was opposite a thatch-roofed cottage, whose walls were covered with 
honeysuckle and woodbine. A neat little garden was before it, only 
visible now by the candle-light stealing through the window-panes. But 
it was not to gaze on the trim grass, or the clipped box, or the dahlias so 
carefully tended, that Mark Margrove paused. He stayed his pace, not 
to look, but to listen. It was a Saturday night. And in preparation for 
the holy day of rest, the cottager’s children were rehearsing their hymn 
of the morrow—the Sabbath hymn! Sweet infant voices, whose accents, 
borne outward on the heavy air, told of forgiveness to the guilty, of hope 
to the hopeless, of rest to the weary and heavy-laden! Their prayer 
seemed to bless the night and to hallow it. The dying strain fell on his 
soul like the reminiscence of a better and happier time. 

‘* But no escape from the toils!” he muttered, hurrying on faster than 
before. And he did not pause again, but, leaving the last cottage behind, 
struck into the open country with the rapid step of one who dreads 
reflection. 

Over the moor where the rabbits were playing, and where the heavy 
air hung like a pall; down the gorge, where air was none, and then 
along the narrow path that connected the two hills together, so narrow 
that the horseman must not lurch, or the pedestrian falter, lest he should 
reel into the dizzy depths five hundred feet beneath him. Even to 
Mark’s practised step the descent was difficult, for the gnarled roots of 
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trees made a slippery footing, and the lantern shone feebly, though the 
night was so black. Suddenly the wind swept by with an indescribable 
wail, and relapsed again, shuddering, into silence. All the strange noises 
that haunt the night became audible, and all its stranger shadows assumed 
weird-like forms: the beech spectral and gaunt, the willow sepulchral in 
sadness, the oak with its rattling acorns, and, with grim, outspread 
branches, the ash. And wild flowers of delicate hue, just perceptible 
through the mossy » Seemed to waken their leaves to look at the 
strange wanderer who intruded in such a place at such a time. 

Dark as it had been, it was darker still where he now stood among the 
rank weeds, the nightshade, the ratsbane, the hemlock, and by the dark 
pool in the depth of Oak Hollow. Dimly guided by the lantern, he 
struggled through the wet yielding soil to an open chasm in the rock. It 
had been made in attempting to find a mine, and the enthusiast who 
worked it had long since retired, ruined and to die. Here Mark Mar- 
grove sat down, wiped his brow, and placing the light beside him on a 
ledge of the shaft, he drew a horn, and gave a long, loud blast. A thou- 
sand echoes prolonged the note, as if resenting such an intrusion on the 
silence, and then again all was still. Presently there came a rustlin 
through the thicket, and a figure, tearing aside the hawthorn om 
bramble, stood beside Mark Margrove at the entrance of the cave. 

There was just light enough to show a little spare, pinched-up-looking 
man, with a hook nose, a Hebrew wrinkle round the mouth, a quick, 
acquisitive eye, and his tawny black hair carefully arranged in close and 

y curls. It was a picture for Salvator Rosa, with the dull, flicker- 
ing rays, that just relieved the gloom, bringing out only these two forms 
from the darkness: the keeper’s face brown, sad, and still; his companion 
bristly all over, and restless and sharp as a terrier. The new comer bore 
a square kind of box, resembling a pack, which he carefully removed be- 
fore uttering a syllable, and, having deposited it near the lantern, he 
sat down upon it, as if to make quite sure of its safety. 

With this preliminary completed, he seemed to have no further appre- 
hension, but entered into conversation in that fawning style and false, 
sneaking tone that characterise his race. 

“So glad to see you, fear,” he said. “ S’help me, isn’t it dark? I 
slipped into the pool, and came out alive all over with them ¢amned 
leeches.” 

‘“‘ Well, Aaron Vandelow, if you had gone to the bottom with all your 
tribe, who do you think would have missed ‘ our people Israel ?’” answered 
Mark, in not the blandest tone. “I wish I had never seen you; it was 
a bad day for me when I first listened to your counsels.” 

“‘ Now, don’t talk so; you're out of humour, ¢ear; it’sh all for the best.”’ 
And he flipped off a hungry leech with his finger and thumb. (“ S’help 
me, how they bite!”) “ Have you got it, Mishter Mark ?” 

“ Yes; it’s down there among the leaves, and almost too much for 
your little claws to carry. Dennis arrived yesterday ; they had a near 
run with the revenue, but the skipper kept faith in his craft, and the little 
Dolphin did not deceive him.” 

“ Then it’sh all right,” said Aaron. “ S’help me, Mark, that’sh splendid, 
and I shall make your fortune, my boy. I love you as if you wash my 
own child !” 
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“ It is not this traffic that shall fill my purse,” replied Mark, “ nor the 
love of such as you that shall make me err again. I came hither with a 
heavy and ful heart, and now I have told you that this is my last 
venture I go lighter back.” 

“ Beautiful!” said Aaron, who had opened the box, and begun to 
examine some lace, scarcely heeding Mark’s words, in fact, so lost was his 
spirit in the greed of gain. ‘‘ Not go on, my éear? oh, yesh,” he con- 
tinued, “you shall make heaps of gold. J shall not let you leave our 
little society.” 

“ Not det me!’’ said Mark; and such a flush of scornful anger spread 
over his face, that it was visible even by the dim lantern light. “ Do you 
dare to threaten?” 

“ Holy Moses! when I love you, could I threaten?” exclaimed Aaron, 
hastily removing his shadow of a figure out of reach of Mark’s sledge- 
hammer of a hand. 

‘«‘ What is past is done and gone,” replied Mark ; “ it is well for both 
of us to let it rest. But, one word of treachery, Master Aaron—one 
whisper of deceit from that false foul mouth of yours—and | will throw 
you from yonder precipice, as a meal to the fox and the crow. Do not 
tempt me too far! the man who despises his own life is dangerous, and 
I care nothing for mine.” 

“ S’help me!” said Aaron, transferring the lace from the box to his 
pack, and placing it hastily under his arm, in preparation for departure, 
‘you shall do as you like, Mishter Mark; you shall go where you will ; 
you leave us when you choose, but only give me my little lendings what 
you owe me, and we shake hands.” 

“ Dog of a Jew!” said Mark, through his clenched teeth ; “‘ so you 
keep me in your power! But for that wretched debt I might now have 
been happy—have made happy those I love—have been sitting by a 
contented fireside, instead of keeping this accursed tryste in the dell 
of Oak Hollow!’ 

*“‘ You shall be reasonable again, I see, Mark,” Aaron ventured to add, 
in a gentle and coaxing tone, for he knew his advantage, and this was 
not the first time his victim had struggled to escape the meshes ; “ and 
we shall say no more about my little debt.” 

“ When will be the next run?” inquired Mark, with a sad sigh, 
already yielding to the destiny that seemed to enfold his path. 

*‘Thish day month, my ¢éear—thish day month. The moon and tide 
serve, and you shall earn all what you have to pay, and then Pe 

“ Enough!” interrupted Mark, impatiently ; “I shall be here.” 

And, seizing the lantern, he strode away, while a grim smile lighted 
the features of the Jew. Mark Margrove saw the cringing, reptile-like 
form creep off among the weeds and tangled thorns, and his eye fell on 
the ghostly and ghastly pool of water, and he wished that the leeches 
had never lost their prey. 

But still echoing in his heart floated the infant hymn and the child- 
like voices, and a sound of Sabbath bells, making music in the night- 
wind, and calling him from unhallowed ground. 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS AND HIS PETS.* 


Ir is not generally known, but it is a redeeming feature in M. Alex- 
andre Dumas senior’s character, that that distinguished author is parti- 
cularly kind and partial to dumb animals. Too prone to discard social 
usages and rules of propriety in his multitudinous writings, it is pleasant 
to contemplate the great romancer en déshabdillé among his dogs, and 
eats, and fowls, amid his monkeys, his parrots, and his pet songsters. 
Whether at Villers-Cotterets, at Saint-Germain, or at Monte-Cristo, he 
was always surrounded by such—always had a collection more or less ex- 
tensive, and which, in his grandiloquent phraseology, he designated as 
an infinitesimal terrestrial paradise. “Je déteste les bétes, mais j'adore 
les animaux,” is his shibboleth, the force of which will be lost upon those 
who do not understand that the word “ béte”’ has two significations in 
the French language. Apropos of Monte-Cristo, we have, in relation 
to its winged and four-footed occupants, a statement as to how that 
luxurious villa obtained that designation. M. Dumas declares that he 


had not the fatuity to so call the place. 


I was expecting one day Monsieur Mélingue, his wife, and two children, who 
were coming to dinner. 
Monte-Cristo had barely issued forth from the soil, and had at that time no 


name. 
T had indicated its whereabouts as well as I could to my guests ; but not so 
exactly as to enable them to reach it on foot. 


At Le Pecq they took a carriage. 
“ Chez Monsieur Dumas,” said Madame Mélingue. 
* Where is that, Monsieur Dumas ?” asked the driver. 


“Why, on the road to Marly.” 
“There are two roads to Marly, the upper one and the lower one.” 


* Diable !” 

* Which ?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

** But has not Monsieur Dumas’s house a name ?” 
“Oh yes, c’est le Chateau de Monte-Cristo |” 


So the Chateau de Monte-Cristo was sought for and found, and 
Madame Mélingue related under what circumstances; and hence ever 
afterwards, or rather as long as the funds lasted to keep the place going, 
it was known as Alexandre Dumas’s Monte-Cristo. 

One of the romancer’s fancies was to name his pets after human beings, 
dead or alive, from mere association of ideas, or from some almost imper- 
ceptible shade of singularity which his vivid imagination conjured up to 
him as held in common. Thus he had at Monte-Cristo three monkeys; 
one was named after a celebrated translator, the other after an illustrious 
romancer, and the third—a female ape—after a well-known actress. He 
had a vulture called Diogenes, a cat called Mysouf, a golden pheasant 
ealled Lucullus, a cock named Cesar, a sieaubend parrot called Buvat, 
and a yellow-and-green one called Papa Everard. As to his dogs, there 
the were Pritchard, Phanor, Turc, Caro,and Tambo. He has since had in 





* Histoire de mes Bétes. Par Alexandre Dumas. 
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ee nolodmn pied es 
ied latterly, a ing-coc Marlborough, two design as 
and Madame Denis, a heron called Charles-Quint, a dog named 
and another indifferently designated as Catinat and Catilina, It 
this dog that M. Dumas always speaks and writes as of “the dog 
I have and the fowls that I had,” a single phrase which he declares 
be patel dramatic in its construction: it contains not only an 
entire catastrophe, but more than that—the actual situation. 
If any London quidnunc was to walk through the Zoological Gardens, 
searching with an observant eye for little peculiarities among the strange 
creatures there assembled that reminded him of friends, acquaintances, or 
even public characters, he would probably not fail to meet with an 
amusing return for his studies, The knowiag-looking seal, vulgarly 
called Tom, cannot fail to suggest the principal of the prosaic academy 
of small talk (see the ‘“ Age of Lead,” Preface v.), just now more fre- 
et viewed in the shape of a motley verbena. A prototype in the 
animal kingdom for the Solomon of romancers—great denouncer of 
human vanities—might also possibly be met with. Monkeys are not 
merely, as Michelet has it, candidates for humanity, they are also its 
pungent satirists; and who has not seen a “ fair, fat, and forty” benign 
smile like that of the hippopotamus ? 

Pritchard was a Scotch pointer. ‘ English pointers,” says M. Dumas, 
“are good, but Scotch pointers are excellent.” We shall soon have 
occasion to show that M. Dumas really knows as much about a pointer as 
he probably does about a race-horse or a hound. He explains at the 
onset that “un pointer est un chien qui, ainsi que l’indique son nom, fait 
des pointes!” This is like the French idea of a steam-engine, that it is 
a thing to which yousay “ Stop her—back her—ease her.” She would not 
attend to the same behests in French, so the modern verbs stopper, 
backer, and easer have been invented, to the deep disgust of M. Viennet, 
of the Académie Frangaise. 

“ But,” adds M. Dumas, “ pointers indemnify you for their faults in 
making points, by stopping as firm as dogs of granite.” Pointing—the 
essence of the pointer, as setting is of the setter—is, according to this, a 
fault. Dumas has got into a bungle by supposing that to pornter, as he 
calls it when he invents a new verb, is different from what the French 
express by arréter. In England, he further says, where there are fields 
of clover, lucerne, turnips, and potatoes, a pointer that beats the cover at 
a distance of from one to five hundred yards, instead of being trained like 
a French dog to beat within gun-shot, or, as the French have it, “‘ sous 
Je canon du fusil,” is a useful animal ; but in France, where the shooting 
season does not open till all the crops are removed, a pointer is, we are 
told, “un animal désastreux.” As if a pointer was not as useful in stubble 
or fallow, in open as well as covered country! It is the very fact of the 
extent of country that pointer and setter cover—the one backing the 
other—that lie their great merits. If French sportsmen cannot get to 
understand this better than M. Dumas does, they must remain content 
to go on beating step by step over their millions of acres, divided among 
five or six millions of landlords, with their “braques” spaniels, and 
“‘ barbets ” beating ‘sous le canon du fusil !” 

Since a pointer is so disastrous an animal in France, M. Dumas says 
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ople may wish to know how it was that he became possessed of one. 

is explanation is characteristic: there is a story connected with it. 

“T had gone to Ham,” he says, “to pay a visit to a prisoner for whom 
I had a great respect. 

“I always entertain feelings of great respect for prisoners and exiles. 

“ Sophocles says : 

“ « Let us misfortune; misfortune comes from the gods.’ 

“On his side the prisoner had some little friendship for me. 

“Since that we have quarrelled.” 

The allusion is transparent. Whilst at Ham, M. Dumas was intimate 
with the yong of police, M. Lerat: it was he who gave him 
Pritchard, and M. Dumas took the dog with him to Saint-Germain, 
where he dwelt at that epoch. Pritchard was at that time a mere pup, 
nine to ten months old; his education required to be looked after, and 
with that view M. Dumas took him to one Vatrin, gamekeeper at the 
romancer’s birthplace, Villers-Cotterets. How a pointer was to be 
educated in a country where dogs hunt within gun-range only a French- 
man can understand. The old gamekeeper of the forest of Villers- 
Cotterets was overwhelmed with national antipathy at the mere sight of 
the dog. ‘Bon! encore un Englishman!” he sneeringly exclaimed, on 
being introduced to Pritchard. It was a long sentence for him, for he 
seldom took his pipe out of his mouth more than was necessary to the 
delivery of one or two oracular words. An English dog obtained as much 
favour in his eyes as a fowling-piece with percussion locks. Vatrin’s 
father had shot snipe with a flint lock; Vatrin would have deemed it a 
venal sin to have used anything else. So Vatrin declined to have any- 
thing to do with the education of the English dog. M. Dumas, how- 
ever, insisted, and the gamekeeper reluctantly locked him up. But it 
seems that Pritchard entertained the same antipathy for a provincial 
French gamekeeper, whose ideas belonged to those of the middle ages— 
from which, indeed, they have never deviated—that the said old cocked- 
hat representative of rural ‘*sport”—another detestable innovation in 
the French language—had for the roving, enterprising Scot. Three 
times did Pritchard escape and return to the Villa Medicis, as M. Dumas 
called his cottage at Saint-Germain. The first time he leaped the 
palisades, the second he eat his collar, the third he eat his door. 

A noted poacher was called in to a council of sportsmen, and it was 
resolved to see in the field if it was worth while going on with the educa- 
tion of such a rebellious puppy. On the way Pritchard got out of his 
collar and took the lead, only stopping for a moment on the bridge 
of Le Pecq to see how the water flowed by below. When next seen he had 
@ mutton chop in his mouth, and an old woman with a broom-handle was 
following at his tail. 

“‘ Well,” observed the council of sportsmen, “it is certain that if he 
does not bring back he can carry away.” 

By this time the old woman had come up breathless. 

“Well,” she said to the council, ‘‘ you feed a famous thief.” 

“This morning, good woman,” interposed M, Dumas, “it is you who 
feed him, not us.” 

“Ah! misfortune will happen to that dog. I say so,” continued the 
old woman, as she stretched out the broom-handle in the direction in 
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which Pritchard had long since disappeared. The effect on the bridge of 


enn ene ee 
witch seene—not even the ick. 


Pritchard’s extraordinary proceedings had one effeet with the council, 
it made them feel hungry themselves, and they resolved to postpone 
a further inquiry into the merits and demerits of the dog till after 
breakfast. It was determined, after full deliberation, that this meal 
should be taken at Vatrin’s, the gamekeeper’s, as he reported the 
existence there of a bit of veal. On the way Pritchard was seen hanging 
upon the skirts of the members of council. Once at the gamekeeper’s, 
his instincts, however, got the advance of them, and he was the first to 
obtain possession of the “morceau de veau.” 

‘Thieves! robbers! thieves!” shouted out Madame Vatrin, from the 
kitchen. 

“Fire!” repeated Michel, the ‘ braconnier.” 

“ Pritchard!” exclaimed Vatrin, breaking his pipe in the excitement of 
the moment. 

Luckily, M. Dumas was the only member of the-council who preserved. 
his wits. Throwing a tumbler from which he had just been imbibing 
some of the gamekeeper’s petit vin du Loiret at Pritchard, as he bolted 
by with the veal, he made him abandon his booty, and all traces of his 
teeth having been carefully effaced with a knife, there remained enough, 
with an omelette, to satisfy the appetites of the council. A cup of coffee 
followed, and then they once more started on their campaign, saying : 

“ Allons essayer ce gaillard-la !” 

An attempt was made to ensure success by putting Pritchard in lead- 
ing-strings, but the first tree that he came to he twisted the rope two or 
three times round it, and repeating this game several times over he gave 
the old gamekeeper so much trouble that he really began to despair. At 
length it was agreed that Pritchard should be set at liberty, only instead 
of his following them they would follow the dog. The Scot had esta- 
blished his superiority over the French council of sportsmen. How they 
studied and appreciated the said Scot’s art of pointing must be narrated 
in M. Dumas’s own words : 

We accordingly set to work searching for Pritchard, alternately calling and 
whistling for the vagabond, as the worthy forester designated him. ‘The search 
lasted a good half-hour, Pritchard taking good care not to answer either our 
shouts or our whistling. Suddenly Michel, who was walking at a distance of 
we | wo in advance, stopped short. 

“ Monsieur!” he exclaimed—“ monsieur !” 

“Well, what is the matter, Michel ?” 

“Come and see. Oh! do come and see.” 

I had not the same reasons as Pritchard for remaining either silent or quiet, 
so I went up to Michel. 

* Well,” | said, “ what is the matter ?” 

“Qh, only look!” exclaimed Michel, as he stretched out his arm. 

I looked in the direction indicated, and I perceived Pritchard as motionless 
-. the famous dog of Cephalus. His head, bath, and tail, made one straight 

e. 

“Vatrin,” it was my turn to say now, “come here.” And when Vatrin 
came I showed him Pritchard. 

“Bon!” said the forester, “je crois qu’il arréte.” 

*‘T should think so,” interposed Michel. 
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* What is he pointing at?” IT asked. 

“ Let us go and see,” suggested Vatrin. 

So up we went, Vatrin making as many circles round Pritchard as Pritchard 
had made round the trees. But Pritchard never moved. 

“Well,” said Vatrin, “that is a steady rest!” Then making a sign with his 
hand, “‘ Come here,” he said. When I come up, he added, “ Look there— 
do you see anything ?” 

“T cannot see anythi 

“What! not see a rabbit on its form ?” 

“Oh yes, I do now.” 

“Cré nom!” exclaimed Vatrin, “if I had my stick would not I knock him 
over; what a famous gibelotte he would make.” 

i eo as to that,” interposed Michel, “ if that is all you want, why don’t you 
cut a stick.” 

* Oh - ; and Pritchard, will he stop looking at that rabbit all the time ?” 

. _ ear, if the rabbit himself does not take it into his head to make off,” 
said I. 

“Well, I will cut one, if it is only to see,” said Vatrin. 

And he set to work to cut a stick. Pritchard in the mean time never moved, 
only every now and then he turned his eye towards us; it shone with the lustre 
of a topaz. 

“Be patient, be patient,” said Michel, “don’t you see that M. Vatrin is 
cutting a stick ?” 

And Pritchard, looking at Vatrin, seemed to understand him ; so returning 
his head to a straight line he remained motionless. Vatrin had in the mean time 
cut. his stick. 

“Oh!” said Michel, “you have not cut off the twigs ?” 

So Vatrin cut off the twigs; and when that operation had been duly per- 
formed, he moved cautiously forwards, and then suddenly struck at the tuft of 
grass in which the rabbit lay. A moment more and the white belly of the poor 
creature was seen with its four legs upwards. Pritchard then made a bolt for- 
ward, but Vatrin was beforehand with him this time, and secured the prize. 


This is the way in which a council of sportsmen proceeded to educate 
a young pointer! They kidnapped no end of rabbits that day by its aid ; 
they also ascertained that which is a sine quad non in a French sports- 
man’s idea of a dog, that Pritchard was a retriever, and Vatrin became 
finally such a convert that he concluded by grumbling : 

“ Well, only think that a vagabond like that, if he would hunt within 

n-range, would be worth five hundred francs as he would a liard !” 

Pritchard’s steadiness, which it must be owned was rather remarkable 
in an uneducated puppy nine or ten months old, saved his skin, and he 
was kept for a “ jugement définitif” on or after the Ist of September. 

M. Dumas had been in the habit, almost ever since he was a boy, of 
adjourning during the shooting season to his friend Mocquet’s, at Bras- 
soire. It was there that he had shot his first hare—a feat which was 
attended by incidents of no ordinary description. The hare was coming 
right towards him when at a distance of some thirty paces, and he fired 
in its’ face. 


The hare at once exhibited significative signs that he was hit, and commenced 
a series of truly fantastic movements. 

As for me, “foo ed out of my hole like a jaguar, shouting out : 

“Ts he hit ? - e got it? Here, beaters—here, dogs! Ah! rascal, wait 
till I come up !” 

But instead of waiting for me, or for the punishment which I vowed him for 














ae escape, the hare, hearing my voice, only made more extravagant 
evolutions. 

As to his two.companions (for there were three), one turned back at all this 
noise and at the sight of the accompanying gymnastics; the other rushed past 
so close to me that, my gun not being loaded, I threw it at him. 

But that was only an incidental act of aggression which in no way took me 
from the more important object in view. 

I had rushed after my hare, which continued to make extraordinary leaps and 
strange somersaults, jumping here, jumping there—bounding back, then for- 
wards—putting all my calculations to the rout ; escaping just when I thought 
to catch him; getting suddenly ten paces away as it it hed not a scratch, then 
as suddenly coming back and diving between my legs. One would have thought 
that it was for a wager. I was exasperated. 1 no longer shouted, I screamed. 
I picked up stones. I threw them at him; and when I thought he was near 
enough, I threw — at him, hoping to pin him to the ground. Through the 
perspiration that blinded me I could see at some distance, as through a cloud, 
the other a some laughing, some furious; the first laughing at the 
evolutions that I was going through, the latter furious at the noise that I was 
pe which was frightening all the hares within half a mile’s distance. 

At last, after untold efforts, such as neither pen nor pencil will ever repro- 
duce, I caught my hare by one leg, then by two, and at last by the body. Our 
parts then changed. I held my tongue, but the hare uttered the most despair- 
mg shrieks ; but I held him fast to my chest as Hercules had held Anteeus, and 
thus got back into my hole, after having picked up my fowling-piece as I 
went by. 

On at return to my hiding-place I was enabled to examine my hare con- 
scientiously. This examination explained all that had occurred. I had blinded 
the poor animal, without otherwise doing him the slightest injury. 


It is probably this incident which in part suggested the romancer’s 
fantastic tale of the Enchanted Hare. When M. Dumas went to Bras- 
soire to try Pritchard, he was accompanied by his son Alexandre Dumas, 
by his nephew Alfred, and by M. Macquet. Alfred had a dog named 
Médor, which was invaluable in the eyes of a French sportsman. He never 
went above twenty paces from his master (who, one would think, might 
as well have been without him), and at the end of the day these twenty 
paces were in the rear. He never pointed a lark, and he caught half the 
game that went into his master’s bag. When Alfred’s lot was examined 
in the evening after the day’s sport, there was not a wound to be found 
on the majority of his hares and rabbits, his partridges and his quails. 
** Aussi Médor méritait des autels !” 

Well, on this eventful day, Médor and Pritchard “ allaient lutter comme 
deux athlétes.” No sooner started than the Scot got upon a bank, ex- 
amined the country, and took toa field of clover. It was in vain that 
the sportsmen shouted and whistled, Pritchard had gone to his work. 
He had not been long in the cover before he came to a dead stop. 


“Why,” said Alfred, who had seen him make off, with infinite vexation of 
spirit, “one would say that he was pointing.” 

“And why should he not point?” said I. At the time Alexandre was 
rolling a cigarette ; he now was going to put it by to be in time. “Oh,” I said 
to him, “ you need not be in a hurry—light it, light it.” 

And Alexandre finished off his cigarette, and lit it. Pritchard remained as 
firm as a rock. 

“Let us go and see what he has got,” observed Alfred. 

So off we all set towards the field of clover. There were only about four hun- 
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dred paces between us and Pritchard. We arrived on tiptoe, the Scot as 
steady as ever. 
“ Passe devant lui!” I said to Alexandre. (The idea of heading a dog!) 
amuse went in front of the dog, but nothing moved. Turning round, he 
sald, 
“ Why your dog squints.” 
“What do you mean ?” 
“Why, one eye is looking towards Pierrefonds ; I suppose to see if it is on 


“Well, you look at its feet, and see what will start.” 

No sooner said than a leveret sprang up. Alexandre fired at it, and shot it. 
Pritchard still kept his place, only he no longer squinted; his eyes, instead of 
being directed to two objects, were steadily concentrated on one. 

- Stupid !” said Alfred, administering a kick to the defenceless Scot, ‘don’t 
you see that it is killed ?” 

Pritchard turned round with a look that seemed to say, “ Stupid yourself !” 
And he continued his point. 

Don’t you see,” 1 interposed, “that he is pointing at two leverets? One 
started away between the legs of Alexandre, and the other will soon take to the 
legs of Maquet.” And scarcely had I uttered the words than the second hare 
made off, just as I had predicted. Maquet missed it with the first barrel, and 
killed it with the second. 

“Come along, Médor, come!” said Alfred. And he turned off, as was his 
usual custom, to shoot with his faithful canine follower, this day To awa 
rs the sooner by his disgust at the extraordinary proceedings of the Scottis 

og. 

**Good,” said I, to Alexandre, “there is Alfred making his point, and we 
shan’t see him again till evening.” 

** Let us console ourselves for his loss by the hope that he will not come back 
at all,” said Alexandre, 

And he put his leveret in his game-bag, Maquet doing the same with his. 

P “It is very true: four with two dogs, that did well; but three with only one 
0 wer AS 

ey think,” interrupted Maquet, “that Pritchard alone is worth two.” 

“Where is he, by-the-by?” put in Alexandre. And we looked in every 
direction. No Pritchard. At this moment our attention was attracted by a 
shot from Alfred, who had just disappeared behind some larehes. The shot 
was followed by the usual shout of “Cherche, apporte, Médor! cherche!” 
Whilst Alexandre and Magquet were loading their fowling-pieces, the shouts of 
Alfred not only continued but kept on increasing in intensity. 

“ Only look !” said I, to Alexandre“ do look!” And Alexandre turned his 
eyes in the direction indicated. 

« What !” he exclaimed, “ Pritchard has caught a partridge. No, not caught 
it, he has stolen it.” 

* Stolen it from whom ?” 

“ Whi, from Alfred. That is the partridge that he is shouting out so lustily 
to Médor to find.” 

At this moment off went Alfred’s gun again. 

*‘ Just look at what Pritchard is doing,” I cried out to Alexandre. 

“Well,” he replied, “‘ you ought to have told me that we were coming to a 
play and not to the fields. I would have brought an opera-glass with me in- 
stead of a gun.” 

In the mean time Pritchard had dropped the partridge that he was bringing 
back in a furrow, and bolted off in the direction of the shot. In less than two 
minutes he returned with another partridge. 

Alfred kept on shouting out, ‘‘ Apporte, Médor! apporte !” 

“Will you explain to me what is taking place ?” said Maquet. 

“Oh, it is very simple,” I answered: “ there is on the slope a little wood; a 




















partridge started on its skirts, and Alfred shot it ; only the partridge fell in the 
wood. Alfred did not trouble himself about it, but just shouted out, whilst he 
was ing his ‘Cherche, Médor!’ Alfred'*knew Médor, and he had no 

isgivi Alfred does not know Pritchard. Pritchard is a robber, a 
banat, on ! He was in the wood, and he picked up the partridge before 
Médor got over the ditch, and he was bringing it back to me without 
troubling himself if it was I who had shot it. erAlfred, annoyed at neither 
me nor his partridge, went into the wood to help im the search. A 
seco ri took wi in the wood, and it was killed like the first. 
Pritchard saw the direction m which it fell from where he was, so he let go the 
first and ran after the second. And here he is bringing back the second as he 

ht the first, or rather, here he is bringing back the two!” 

**Oh, that is too good !” 

“Not at all; he came back by the furrow in which he deposited his first 
we arrived there, and feeling that his throat was sufficiently deeply cleft 

two, he has done as you see, or rather as you shall see. Just look, 
Alexandre !—look, Maquet !” 

“What is he doing ?” : 

“He is pointing at a quail with two partridges in his mouth !” 

*But how does he scent the quail ?” 

* He does not scent it, he sees it; take my gun. 

*'What are you going to shoot it with?” 

“1 am not going to shoot it at all; I am oing to take it with my hat.”’ 

I went up to Pritchard, and following the direction of his eyes I saw the 

A moment more and it was under my hat. 

“Come, come,” said Alexandre, “this is, perhaps, more amusing than ‘la 
chasse,’ but it is not ‘la chasse.’ ” 

At this moment we saw Médor make his appearance following up Pritchard, 
and Alfred, who was following up Médor. 

“What is the matter ?” I inquired of Alfred. 

“What is the matter, indeed? You are jocose! I shot at two partridges, 
I killed them both, and I cannot find one. Is it not enough to vex a saint *” 

“Well,” I said, “I am luckier than you, for I have not yet fired a shot, and 
I have two partridges and a quail.” 

_ And I showed him the two dead partridges in one hand and the living quail 
in the other. ene was explained away at the expense of Pritchard, who 
was covered with curses by Alfred. 

But Pritchard was not oon to listen to himself being cursed. Where was 
Pritchard? Pritchard was beating the country in some direction or other, but 
where, none of the party seemed much inclined to determine, “for,” adds M. 
Dumas, “as it became too fatiguing to shoot with him, we resolved to shoot 
without him, ‘et de nous servir de Pritchard par oceasion!’” (So, our sports- 
men gavel themselves in a line, and hunted without the dog !) 

Suddenly Alexandre, who has an excellent sight, made out Pritchard half a 
mile off on the other side of the valley. It was no longer our ground, a cir- 
cumstance of no importance to Pritchard, but of great importance to us. A 
nig started, and I wounded it—it was my first shot that day. Hit m the 

eg, it flew off in a straight line, and appeared to me to fall im the direction of 


9 


a rustic who was . 

I had not Pritchard there to say, “Apporte!” so I determined to follow up 
the partridge, and bring it in myself. On the way I put up a leveret, and shot 
it. This took off my attention for a short time from the partridge, and by the 
time I had put the leveret into m e-bag and reloaded, I had lost the direc- 
tion. Lu me gleaner reminded me of it. He was seated down, eating. 
I went up to him. 

“ My good fellow,” I said to him, “did you not see a partridge ?” 

ae partridge ?” 

es,” 
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“Qh! I have seen several, sir.” 

** But one alone.” 

**T have seen some alone also.” 

** Wounded ?” 

“ Yes, wounded.” 

“Come, now, don’t play the idiot. I ask, when I fired just now, if you did 


not see a — fall | 

“ ]t was you that fired then ?” 

* Yes, it was I who fired.” 

“Oh! I did not see anything fall.” 

I cast a side glance at the rustic, and began to seek for my partridge. Alex- 
andre helped me. Suddenly he said, “ Why, there is Pritchard come back.” 

“Where is he ?” 

“ Near your gleaner; he seems to me to be about to steal his breakfast.” 

“ Dry bread? Oh, you don’t know Pritchard.” 

“ But only look!” 

I did look, and the truth shot across my mind like a flash of lightning. 

“Ah! that,” I said, “is better than all!” 

“ Why, he is pointing at the gleaner ?” said Alexandre. 

“No, he is pointing at my partridge, which is not dead, and is in the 
gleaner’s we Here, take ten sous, go up to the rustic, who seems to me 
rather embarrassed at the position in which he is placed, and say to him, “My 
father’s partridge and ten sous, or my father’s partridge and a kick !” 

The gieaner had, however, got up, and was trying to sneak off. But Pritchard 
followed him closely, his nose on a level with his pocket. 

e Why don’t you call away your dog, monsieur le chasseur ?” said the dolt ; 
“your dog is gon to bite me.” And from walking he began to run. 

“ Apporte, Pritchard! apporte!” I shouted out. 

Pritchard leaped up, and seized the rustic by the pockets, 

“ Now,” I said to Alexandre, “ you have “te | facility.” 

Alexandre walked up, put his hand into the gleaner’s pocket, and drew forth 


the partridge. 


Although this story, as related, is not very credible, still we have proof 
that a pointer, by instinct or hereditary faculty, may become a retriever 
without education, from the recently published and charming work of 
Mr. John Colquhoun.* That gentleman relates, in his old quaint 
style : 


When the days were like the old Aberdeen sermons, “short, and cauld, and 
clear,” my son went down to Mull for some winter shooting. He had only a 
knowing, quiet-tempered old pointer, who had never either retrieved or taken 
the water in his life. One of the first-killed shots, a fine Merganser drake, was 
being rapidly floated away by the tide: disdaining to imitate the discreet re- 
triever, he instantly plunged into the sea—no uncommoy winter exploit—and 
brought the bird to land. The pointer, whose aid he thought it useless to in- 
voke, watched the whole proceeding from the rocks, and thoroughly compre- 
hended it. Soon afterwards, on his master firing into a flock of turnstones as 
they flitted past, and dropping three in the water, he volunteered his unsought 
services, and brought them one by one to the shore. 


Médor had probably been to Pritchard what Master Colquhoun was to 
his old pointer; and being thus self-taught, the canny Scot further 
thought he might fetch in Alfred’s partridges as well as his master’s. 





* Salmon-Casts and Stray Shots: being Fly-Leaves from the Note-Book of . 
John Colquhoun. W. Blackwood and Sons. 
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What would the owner of Médor think, however, of such a retriever as 
Rough Blue, the most resolute dog Mr. Colquhoun says he ever saw in 


the water ? 


I have often admired his thirty feet leap off the pier into the sea. He came 
as near to the amphibious as a dog well could. Point to any floating object, 
however distant, and he bounded out of the boat, and made for it like a shark. 
One of the smaller species of seal, called by fishermen the sea-dog, was watch- 
ing the boat ; Glass (the dog’s master) pointed at it, and out bounced Rough 
Blue, determined on making a capture. Instead of sheering off or diving, the 
enemy met him half way, when the dog seized him like avice. Fora second or two 
the battle was fierce on the top of the water, but when the seal dived nothing 
was to be seen but the stream of bubbles where the combat was raging below. 
This lasted so long, that poor Jack Russ was given over for drowned. At last 
he came to the surface in so forlorn a plight that he had to be ‘lifted into the 
boat. So high was the courage of this dog, that he would have gone at another 
seal as mee the next day, and fought him as savagely, too. 


any of fantastical hares, Mr. Colquhoun also tells a tale of one 
which will create as hearty a laugh as any of Dumas’s. It refers to the 
same old pointer that taught himself to retrieve from seeing his master 
do it: 

For courage and devotion to his chief, this pointer might have matched a 
Forty-five clansman ; but, like the old Highlander, I once saw him show evident 
signs of superstition. When ranging a grass-field, he pointed a hare, which soon 
moved from her form, rearing herself on hind-legs straight as a small gate post. 
The dog at once showed evident signs of uneasiness by breaking his statuesque 
position, ergy | over his shoulder for advice, and twitching his tail most ner- 
vously. But when “puss,” pursuing her advantage, actually paced ten yards 
towards him, erect as a drill-sergeant, he fairly turned tail, and, with every si 
of terror, took shelter behind his master. There were several witnesses besides 
myself to this reversal of nature, viz. the hare pursuing the dog. Most likely 
her young were near. 


We must, however, conclude with a story of a different character. It 
is a tale of gormandising which is related by M. Dumas in connexion 
with a desperate onslaught made by his pet cat, Mysouf, on the aviary. 
Mysouf, owing to the contemporary escape of three monkeys, and to the 
time spent in their recapture, had been glutting herself with finches, 
canary birds, and other pet songsters, with all the indifference of a 
hardened criminal. She had, in fact, like a certain Viscount V., made 
a dinner of five hundred francs. How this happened we must leave 
M. Dumas to relate in his own words : 


Viscount V., brother to Count Horace de V., one of the most consummate 

larger gr of France—not only of France, but of Europe—not only of Europe, 
ut of the whole world—ventured one day, at a meeting consisting partly of 

artists and partly of men of fashion, the following proposition : 
(or) man can eat by himself a dinner that shall cost five hundred francs” 

The thing was denied. 

“ Impossible !” exclaimed two or three voices. 

“It must be understood,” replied the viscount, “that in the word ‘eat,’ the 
word ‘drink’ is also comprehended.” 

* Certainly.” 

“Well, then, I say one man—when I say a man, I do not mean a carter or a 
coalheaver, I mean a gourmet, a disciple of Montrond or of Courchamp—well, 
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I say that a gourmet, a pupil of Montrond’s or of Courchamp’s, can eat a dinner 
of five hundred francs.” 

“ Yourself, for example ?” 

* Yes, myself, for example.” 

“ Will you bet ?” 

“T will bet.” 

“T have the five hundred francs,” said one of those present. 

* And I will eat them,” said the viscount. 

“Come, show us how it can be done.” 

“Tt is very simple. I dine at the Café de Paris. I make my selection ac- 
ne to my fancy, and I eat five hundred franes’ worth at my dinner.” 

“ Without leaving anything on the plates or dishes ?” 

“ Always ——? bones.” 

“That is but fair.’ 

*‘ And when shall the bet come off ?” 

‘To-morrow, if you like it.” 

“Then you won’t breakfast ?” ventured a bystander. 

“T shall breakfast just as usual.” 

** Well, to-morrow, then, at seven o’clock, at the Café de Paris.” 

The same day the viscount went to dine as he was accustomed to do at the 
fashionable restaurant, and that aecomplished, so as not to be influenced by the 
claims of nature, he began to arrange his dinner for the next day. 

The maitre d’hétel was summoned. It was winter time; the viscount wanted 
certain forced vegetables and fruit; he wanted game also, and the shooting 
season was over. 

The maitre d’hétel asked for a delay of eight days. 

The dinner was accordingly deferred for.that amount of time. 

The umpires were to dine with the viscount to the right and left of the table. 

The viscount. was allowed two hours for his dinner, from seven to nine. He 
could either converse or not, just as it pleased him. 

At the hour appointed the viscount made his appearance, bowed to the 
umpires, and sat down to table. 

he bill of fare was a mystery to the adversaries, They were to have the 
pleasure of a surprise. 

The viscount sat down. Twelve dozen of Ostend oysters were laid before him, 
with a half-bottle of Johannisberg. 

The viscount was in good condition: he asked for twelve dozen more, and 
another half bottle of the same wine. 

This was followed by a soup of swallows’-nests, which the viscount turned into 
a bowl and drank up like a basin of hot milk. 

“ Really, gentlemen,” he then observed, “ my appetite is excellent to-day, and 
I feel inclined to indulge in a fancy,” 

** As you like! you are your own master.” 

“T dote upon beefsteaks and potatoes.—Gargon, un biftek aux pommes.” 

The garcon, astonished, looked at the viscount. 

“Well,” he said, “don’t you understand ?” 

“Oh yes, but I thought that the viscount had ordered his dinner.” 

True; but this is an extra. I will pay for it as such.” 

The umpires looked at one another. A biftek aux pommes was brought, and 
the viscount devoured the whole. 

“There. Now for the fish.” 

The fish was brought. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the viscount, “it is a trout from the lake of Geneva—a 
kind that is only found there, but which still can be eat here. It was shown to 
me this morning whilst I was at breakfast, alive. It was brought from Geneva 
to Paris in the water of the lake. I can recommend this fish to you; it is 
delicious eating.” 3 

Five minutes more and there was nothing but the bones on the plate. 
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“Garcon, the !” shouted out the viscount. 

A t with truffles was laid before him. 

« A second bottle of Bordeaux, same vintage.” 

A second bottle was brought. 

The pheasant was discussed in ten minutes. ! 

“Sir,” observed the garcon, “I think you made a mistake in asking for the 


pheasant before the salmis d’ortolans.” | 

“Ah, true! Well, luckily, it was not d in what order the ortolans should 
be eaten, or I had lost. Now for the is d’ortolans, gargon !” 

The salmis d’ortolans was brought. 


There were ten of these delicious little birds; the viscount disposed of them 
in as many mouthfuls. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the viscount, “the rest of my bill of fare is very simple : 
asparagus, green peas, a pineapple, and some strawberries. Of wine: half a 
bottle of Constantia, half a bottle of sherry that has been to India. Then coffee 
and liqueurs; that is understood.” 

Each thing came in its turn: vegetables and fruit were conscientiously 
devoured, the wines and liqueurs were imbibed to the last drop. 

The viscount had been one hour and fourteen minutes at his dinner. 

‘“‘Gentlemen,” he said, “has all been loyally executed ?” 

The umpires expressed their assent. 

*‘ Garcon, la carte ?” 

It was not the fashion at that time to say l’addition ? 

The viscount cast his eye at the sum total, and handed over the bill to the 
umpires. It was as follows : 


Fr. . 
Ostend oysters, 24 dozen. So ee ee 
Swallows’-nests soup . . . ~. =. ~« « 160 00 
Biftek aux pommes_.. SOL ie aT Nae oe gt 
a i cali BUPA! le iw gl iribel!> Gg 
Salmis d’ortolans . . , : : ; ; . 50 00 


Asparagus ° ‘ : ° . , . . « 15 00 
Green peas . : ; ° , ° , . »- Bee 





Pineapple Se 4e.', Swe * yale ; - owe 
Straw berries , . ; . ; ‘ ; . 20 00 
Wines. 

Johannisberg, one bottle . ; . : , . « 24 00 
Bordeaux, grands crus, two bottles ; ' : . 50 00 
Constantia, half a bottle . P ‘ ‘ : . . 40 00 
Sherry (been to India), halfa bottle . . . «. 5000 
Coffee and liqueurs . , ony ut et sie wt EE 

508 50 


The account was examined and found to be correct. 

The bill was conveyed to the viscount’s adversary, who was dining in a cabinet. 

In less than five minutes’ time he made his appearance, bowed to the viscount, 
and drawing forth six notes of a thousand francs each from his pocket-book, he 
presented him with them. That was the amount of the bet. 

“Qh! sir,” exclaimed the viscount, “there was no hurry; besides, perhaps 
you might have wished for your revenge ?” 

“ Would you be disposed to give it to me, sir ?” 

“ Most assuredly so.” 

“When?” _ 

“Why,” replied the viscount, with a simplicity that partook of the sublime, 
*‘at once, sir, if you like.” 

The loser reflected for a second or two, and then he said, 

**T had rather not; after what I have seen, I think you would do anything.” 
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The viscount’s digestive powers almost exceeded those of the boa or 
the eagle, which alike demand rest after a full meal. We would have 
varied the bet by taxing the material, not the quantity, as, for — 
a bow! of arlequin soup, the favourite dish of the Chourineur, in 
which cabbage-stalks, fish-bones, and legs of beef go side by side with 

and even soles of shoes. There is always something mysterious to 
be fished up from the bottom of the pot-au-feu in a “tapis france.” It is 
more easy, however, to speculate upon what may be indigestible than to 
determine the fact. The story of Sydney Smith, when bidding farewell 
to a bishop of New Zealand = bo to take his departure for his anti 
see, expressing his hope that if the cannibals did eat his lordship he 
might prove very indigestible, is well known; but Mr. Colquhoun has 
quite as quaint an anecdote @ propos of preserving grouse. “One 
sympathises,” he says, “ with the wonder of the French sportsman when 
he demanded of the burly game protector ‘ how it was possible to pickle 
these mountains.” ‘We pickle naething but sawmon here,’ was the 
grinning reply. ‘I know better; you peekle your deer and your grouse 
as strongly as your salmon.’” Each walked off in dudgeon, thinking the 
other was laughing at him. A still more unlucky confounding of pickles 
and preserves was made by one of the foreign deputation to the Seceding 
Assembly, who prayed that “ Dr. Chalmers might long be pickled for 
the Free Church.” A keen opponent of that great man’s ecclesiastical 
polity, who had often found his powerful appeals not very easy to 
stomach, musingly muttered, “ Hech me! but a piece pickled Cham- 
mers wad be ill to disgeest.” Not more so than some of M. Dumas’s 
remarkable stories. 
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VITT. 


HOME AGAIN, 


Ys, I was rattling along the well-known, dusty road leading to Weimar, 
and as I stretched out my head from the diligence window, I tried to dis- 
tinguish each object that might recal the memory of bygone scenes. 
There stood the Etterberg, with its lofty summit 1440 feet above the 
level of the sea. How pleased I was to find myself once more surrounded 
by my native Thuringian hills! I forgot how changed I was myself when 
I saw all around me the same I left. One year makes a vast difference 
im humaa life, but what is so small a lapse of time to the rocks that have 
been since the world was created? A flock of ducks that had wandered 
from the Ilm waddled to the side of the road. I greeted them as old ac- 
quaintances; I was only too a" greet anything. Now a dog came 

ry 
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bounding » followed by a gentleman. I fancied I knew the latter, 
and leaned rout. Of course I knew him: it was Rosenthal. He 
caught a brief passing glimpse of me. I waved my cap, he shouted 
something in return, but the diligence rumbled on, and we were parted, 
Now a gig full of Jena students passed us; they cheered and cracked their 
whip in the coachman’s face, I could not help smiling, and wished I were 
one of their party; but my student days were over ; I had said good-by 
to that phase of my life, and must in future learn to become a steady 
citizen. Iam what I used once to despise—I am what all gay students 
come to, although they do their best to be as unlike sober members of 
society—sturdy citizens. The diligence rattled through the gateway of 
my own Weimar: its narrow, sedate-looking streets were entered; my 
heart bounded with joy for a moment, and then a thought of Ida stepped 
in to damp my happiness. We jolted into the market-place ; I looked 
up at the window from whence, in memorable days long. gone, Tetzel, 
we are told, dispersed his Indulgences, and Luther inveighed against 
them, I alighted from my narrow prison, shook off the dust, and, having 
secured my luggage, walked away in search of my old home, 

“Whom shall I meet first? Whom have I to meet? They do not ex- 
pect me, and will be surprised when I enter.” These were my thoughts 
as I stopped before the familiar house. The maid who opened the door 
to me uttered a slight cry, and would have run in to tell the others 
I had arrived had I not stopped her. 

“I must announce myself,” I said. 

“‘ Ach, and is it really Master Hans ?” she asked. 

“None other. Are they all at home ?” 

*‘ Miss Veronica and her gentleman are.” 

“ Oh!” I ejaculated, “ and where may I find them?” 

“ Up-stairs. And oh, sir, you must not be surprised if you find Herr 
Schlosser’s face all over black. It is so strange, sir, but they tell me he 
is a very clever gentleman, and blacked his face by some mistake.” 

“Der Teufel!” I exclaimed, staring at her. I could not understand 
why my future brother-in-law should have seemingly so singular a com- 
plexion. 

* It was quite by mistake,” continued the maid, by way of explanation ; 
but I did not wait to hear more, and strode up-stairs to the room indicated 
by Johanna. A merry laugh greeted me as I opened the door gently. 
Veronica was sitting near her lover. The latter had his back to me, but 
my sister perceived me instantly, and, springing forward with a cry of 
joy, we were locked in each other’s arms. 

“* My own Doctor Mitterkamp!” she exclaimed, joyously. “I am half 
afraid of so learned a brother.” 

How strange the title sounded, yet so it was. I had passed a hard 
examination, and was decorated with the prefix of doctor to my name. 

“You seem to be very timid, certainly,” I said, laughing; and she re- 
warded me by a smart box on my ear. 

Herr Schlosser had risen, and I had now time to see what he was like, 
but Veronica evidently did not wish me to take a survey of him without 
@ previous explanation. 

“That is Heinrich, brother, but he is not fit to be seen. He will 
dabble in all sorts of dangerous mixtures, and the only result he has 
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arrived at is making himself into a blackamoor. I do not like such 
transmogrifies, and I have been scolding him all day, but he merely sa 
that I ought to like him anyhow—black, white, yellow, or n.” She 
pouted her pretty lips, but her eye sparkled with something more like 
merriment than anger. 

I saluted my brother-in-law, and then drew back to inspect him. He 
was a tall man, rather thin, and Veronica’s senior by a great many years. 
He seemed to look upon her as a doll, a plaything, atid 3 could not ve 
wondering how so gay and lively a being could have fallen in love wit 
so grave a man. 

I concluded that his complexion was naturally fair, but I was not able 
to judge very well by reason of the dark stains with which his face was 
spotted. He smiled good-naturedly when he perceived that I was look- 
ing at him, and I liked the mild, dreamy expression of his eye. 

“TI hope you are not one who judges entirely from outward ap- 

arances,” he said, “for, if so, Iam indeed unfortunate in the present 
imstance, for my strange figure cannot fail to make an unfavourable im- 
pression on you, and I should be sorry were this to be the case. The 
truth is, a few days before I left Halle, I met with an accident whilst 
making some chemical experiments, and they have left their mark 
on me.” 

“ He won't always be black,” said Veronica, eagerly. 

“No, my child, I trust not,” rejoined he, drawing her to him. “ You 
would never marry a blackamoor, would you ?” 

“Of course not,” she said. And they began a lovers’ game of play. 

‘Ts my mother at home?” I asked. 

‘‘No, Hans; but she will be back very soon. She has gone to—— 
to visit Ida, who is ill.” 

‘You never told me that,” I said, reproachfully. 

Veronica passed her arm through mine, and, looking up in my face, said, 
in her gentlest tone, 

“Do not look so crossly at me, Hans; she is not very ill. She had a 
darling little baby last week.” 

I did not say anything, but turned away. I suppose Veronica thought 
I was unhappy, for she changed the subject quickly. 

“ Our father is down stairs, but there is some one with him. I will go 
and tell him you are come.” 

There was something awkward in being left with one who, in the light 
in which he stood to my family, ought to be treated with intimacy by me, 
and yet who was comparatively a complete stranger. I suppose he re- 
marked a slight embarrassment in my manner, for he came towards me, 
and said, 

“T feel like an interloper, who has no business to stand between you 
and your sister. I am grieved that we should not have met before, but 
I trust we shall not long regard each other as strangers; indeed, we are 
not so now; at least you are not one to me, for Veronica has taken the 
greatest pains to make me féel'as if I had known ‘you all my life; she 
never tires of telling’ me all about you.” 

“She is a little gossip,” I said, for I was at a loss’ to know what I 
ought to say. 

“I do not expect you 'to like me at first,” he continued, without ap- 
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pearing to have heard my remark. “I am, as it were, a robber, who has 
stolen into your home whilst you were absent, and though I have not 
actually run away with your treasure without your sanction, still I have 
taken steps to do so.” 

“ You are mistaken, I assure you,” I said, at last regaining the use of 
my tongue, but I still felt very like a shy child who is brought into the 
drawing-room to see visitors very much against his will. ‘I heartily 

e of my sister’s choice, and though I am not personally acquainted 
with you, still all I have ever heard is greatly in your favour. Indeed, 
I esteem our family highly honoured in being able to claim one who has 
already distinguish——” 

« see !” said he, mterrupting me. “TI did not intend to call forth a 

iment.” 

‘Nor was I bent on paying one; I merely wished to express what I 
feel with regard to you, and to convince you that I am delighted to 
make your acquaintance as a future member of our family.” 

as Thank you,” said he. ‘I seareely hoped for so kind a reception ; 
but be assured I will do my best to prove myself worthy of the confi- 
dence which has been so generously placed in me.” 

Veronica here entered, and put an end to our conversation. She 
said my father was so much occupied he could not see me just then. 
This was a startling announcement, and caused me a little disappoint- 
ment, though I would not have owned it for worlds. I was piqued, too, 
for I had anticipated a warmer reception on my first arrival after the 
completion of my student life, and surely he might well have spared at 
least one moment to his son. 

‘1 hope you two gentlemen will not quarrel,” added Veronica, play- 
fully, “‘ but Iam forced to leave you together; my father wants me to 
collect some documents for him down stairs. The gentleman who is 
with him is a lawyer.” Then, as she passed me, she whispered, “ Please 
do not look so like a professor, Hans. You will like Heinrich, I am 
sure: try to see him through my eyes; his black face will quite disap- 
pear if you do.” And she skipped out of the room. 

“Your sister is like a canary-bird,” said Schlosser. ‘She is bright 
and merry at all times, but makes most noise when there is a hum of 
conversation to back her.” 

I laughed, and proposed that we should take a walk to while away the 
time. I told him my journey had not tired me, and that exercise would 
be good for legs that had been cramped up in a diligence; but, in truth, 
I was afraid Rosenthal might call, and I had not nerved myself to meet 
him as warmly as our old acquaintance required I should. Schlosser 
readily agreed to the walk, and we started off, linked arm in arm. I 
believe he was bent on finding out the kind of person he was ere long to 
call brother, for he tried me on every topic of conversation. I was an 
enigma to him, as great a one, perhaps, as that which Samson pro- 
pounded to the Philistines. 

We passed Goethe’s house in the Frauenplan. It is quite a palace, 
and beautifully fitted up. Schlosser appeared interested in it. 

* This is the result of being a grand-duke’s favourite,” I said, looking 
up at the windows as we passed. 

“ And a poet whose name will be immortal,” added my companion. 
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“ Immortal is a long word, and many a worthy name has rotted upon 


That av 

“ That is very true; but it will not be so with Goethe's. Some names 
are written in golden letters, and stand out as monuments to a country’s 
glory. England has its Shakspeare, France its Racine, and Germany its 

“TI do not mean to dispute the matter; I am quite ready to acknow- 
ledge him as our standard of excellence; but if I were he, I should care 
more for the honours he can enjoy now, than all the wreaths that may 
be showered on his grave.” 

“ Arts and sciences would flourish badly without ambition. It is 
that which stimulates genius, makes it industrious, persevering, hopeful, 
and holds it within bounds, and the reward of success is distinctions 
such as these.” 

“There are many ambitious souls hid amongst the mass, and yet the 
will never rise, though they may strive after honour and distinction with 
just as much ardour as their more fortunate brethren.” 

“‘ There is such a thing as ambition without genius; but even in the 
case you mention you will almost always find that their ambition is true 
to them to the last, and buoys them up in spite of reverse and misfor- 
tune. If every one were endowed with high mental gifts, we should 
have no great names. There can only be a few stars.” 

“Tt is strange that men should care so much to exalt their names in 
thus pone world,” I said, thoughtfully. 

“TI do not agree with you; it is consistent with our nature; we are 
always striving after the immortal. The germ of everlasting existence 
is in us, and it seeks for expression even here, where there is so little 
s ~ 

We had entered the park; the heat of a July day was over, and a 
cool breeze floated along the surface of the earth. We had been silent 
some time, when suddenly my companion addressed me thus : 

** Do you believe in perfect happiness ?” 

I suppose I looked puzzled as to his meaning, for he added, without 
waiting for my reply, ‘Some people deny our capability of enjoying it 
here. I have my views on that subject which differ widely from those of 
most people. I maintain, that as the ingredients of our nature must be 
the same here as they will be hereafter, we are in a state to feel the full 
enjoyment of perfect happiness, be it but for a moment; and he who has 
not done so, will not taste its sweets in the world to come. The flower 
must bud in this world, or it cannot bloom in the next.” 

I did not wish to enter into a discussion with him upon such a subject, 
for my mind was still confused on many points, and I was quite unable 
to define what it was I believed and what I ecavilled at. 

“This town reminds me of Luther,’’ Schlosser said, turning his eyes in 
the direction of the Wartburg. ‘‘ What a stern determination it was that 
led him, despite all persecution and menace, to proseeute his design on 
that lonely spot. I fancy I see him bent over his writing-table with the 
sheets of his Bible lying before him, weaving out its deep meaning word 
by word, and guided on by some unseen power, which gave him strength 
and endurance to complete the work, whieh was to set Germany free from 
priesteraft, and to bring God’s history of the early world within the reach 


of the unlearned.” 








‘‘ Perhaps he scarcely realised what he:was doing whilst he wrote,” I 
said, gravely. ‘‘He could not foresee the full extent of the rent that 
his hand was destined to make. Doubtless he felt that a great crisis was 
near, but he could not calculate on the political as well as religious con- 
vulsion he was to originate; he could not count the souls that were to 
fall by doubt through his having opened their eyes and taught them to 
reason and think for themselves.” 

“ His was a fearful destiny, almost too great, too perilous to have fallen 
to the lot of a human being,’ said Schlosser. ‘1 wonder with what feel- 
ings he would view his work now were he enabled to see it? It would 
not be unmitigated joy, for he would now discover to what lengths men 
will run when the ek ea are opened, neither would it be regret.” 

ie awe, and my contemplative companion seemed to like the 
wo 

“ Luther was a zealot, and sometimes even a fanatic—at least tradi- 
tion makes him out to have been so when he threw his inkstand at 
Satan’s head,” continued Schlosser. 

“There are many good Christians now who would not object to have 
the opportunity afforded them of paying the devil a like energetic com- 
pliment,” said I. Schlosser laughed, and we walked on. 

My astonishment in my ga Tittle sister's love for this serious man in- 
creased as we conversed together. _What was there in himto attract the 
butterfly disposition of a young girl? JI wondered, and in trying to dis- 
cover the reason, I found myself entrapped into a rising esteem for him. 
Could it be his manner, his address, that Veronica liked ? Did he flatter 
her pride by talking seriously to her, appearing to overlook their differ- 
ence of intellect, and to hold her as an equal tohim in this respect ? Or 
was it reverence more than love which she felt for him ? I wondered, as I 
talked carelessly on every-day concerns of life; and at length I thought I 
had at least found a clue to the secret of the capture of Veronica’s heart. 
Enthusiasm is very attractive to most minds, and is especially so to 
women’s, Schlosser had a great appreciation of all that is beautiful and 
artistic, and when his eye was attracted by anything that pleased him, 
he did not hide his enthusiasm, but sought rather to inspire others with 
the same he felt. 

We were passing a bank covered with weeds and wild flowers; I did 
not look twice at it, and should never have thought about what. grew 
there, had not Schlosser stopped me by exclaiming, 

“ Exquisite ! most exquisitely beautiful !” 

*¢ What is ?” I inquired, looking round. 

* Do you not see the light playing on those dock-leaves? Look how 
tenderly it touches the fibre, rounding it into shadow. ‘There are no hard 
lines in nature; everything is soft and loving. Now, carry your eye down 
and watch that amalgamation of colour; no art taught that bindweed or 
that willow herb to rear their heads just where they were wanted. Then 
the yellow, transparent leaf which the sun is shining upon, it was made 
that coloured green that it might come clearly off the dark mossy back- 
ground of the bank behind. Here is a lesson for the most fastidious eye, 
for the artist and the moraliser. Think of the comprehension that could 
assign to each weed the position which it best can fill. Each weed did 
I say? Yes, truly, each tiny blade of grass, that lives but for an hour, 
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has something to do, some offering of praise to lay at the feet of its 
Creator; and so have we—but what it is, human intellect does not dis- 
cover so easily as do yonder flowers.” 

“ They follow a blind instinct,” I suggested ; “they cannot even move 
from place to place of themselves, whereas we have the power of judging 
for ourselves.”’ 

“T envy them,” said Schlosser, gravely; and then he went off into a 
sages expressing his conviction that every created thing has a here- 

could not always follow him, but his words were eloquent, and 
his reasoning (if it could be called such) was very fascinating. ‘ Why 
should they be made but to die? Why should the smallest sample 
of the exquisite skill of the divine Creator be lost sooner even than human 
productions? Why should man, the most sinful of all His works, be en- 
dowed with life eternal ? You would tell me it is because we alone 
s that spirit which is a ray from the divine; but I cannot bear the 
world’s cold reasoning; I cannot bear to think those flowers fade never 
more to shed their beauty around; and why should 1? Does not man, 
when he is far from home in a ‘strange land—does not he greet some well- 
known flower with an ecstasy that only those can understand who have 
felt it? And when we have passed into that distant country from 
which there is no return, would not the sight of the flowers we have loved 
and tended here cause us doubly as great joy ? Why should not this be 
one of the pleasures in store for us ? Le us think so; let us believe 
that these flowers do but fade here that they may blossom for ever in the 
eternal world, which has no bounds, no fetters, but which was, is now, 
and will ever be. They have their place assigned them there as here; 
each blade of grass, each flower which has ever bloomed on earth, is there, 
telling in their marvellous luxury, in their simple language, the glorious 
tale of wonder which has made philosophers pause and men of learning 
_ with awe and yearning to the omnipotent Originator of the beau- 
tiful.” 

And this was not uttered in an ostentatious manner, but in a low, 
earnest tone, as if the grand words which flowed from his lips so readily 
were not pronounced for their fine sounding, but because they best ex- 
pressed the overflowing enthusiasm of his large heart. I liked to listen 
to him, to be led on to a train of thought new to me, one in which I 
had never before indulged. The world assumed another aspect when 
viewed with his eyes; each step showed me some new beauty; there were 
shadows on the pathway, stones of every hue, and moss grew on them, 
with tiny flowers perfect in their minuteness—all was beautiful and 
varied. How did it happen I had never seen them before? I had 
— that way a thousand times, but these beauties were new to me. I 

ad never seen the form of the creeping ivy, the chiselled outline of the 
leaves, or the vast variety in the moss. Is it true, then, that half man- 
kind walk through life blindfold ? 

Schlosser was a native of Gotha. He had been educated at Halle to 
the profession of the law, which he now practised in that town, earning 
for himself a comfortable income, yet still finding time to pursue his 
favourite study, chemistry. For many years he had supported an aged 
and infirm father, who, through a dissipated youth and intemperate old 
age, had deprived himself of the means of livelihood. It seemed as if this 
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ee, acted like a warning to the son, showing 
by 


him, bitter experience of another, to what misery such a course 
leads. No word of reproach or blame had ever been applied to Heinrich 
Schlosser, my future brother-in-law. He was a stead , earnest-minded 
man, living perhaps too much in the ideal, seeking rather what is poetic 
and mystic than stern, indisputable truth, -yet still struggling along that 
best and happiest road of knowledge which raises man above the petty 
Se of the world, in which low minds find so much false delight. 

is personal appearance was, as I have already hinted, not attractive. 
At first sight there was nothing uncommon hes im his demeanour or in 
the tone of his mind, but to know him (as he allowed himself to be 
known to some few favoured people) was to like him, to reverence him, 
and—in my sister’s case—to love him. 

The more I learned to know Schlosser, the higher my appreciation of 
Veronica became. I had always regarded her as a simple, amusing 
little thing, and it was a new light to me to find that she cared more for 
sterling good qualities than for outward appearance. She had never given 
me an insight into her inner life; our communication together had been 
that of playful nonsense, careless bantering of words, and I had never 

to inquire what was beneath the surface. Schlosser had found 
it out, however, for he would not have fallen in love with her had he not 
seen some germ deeper and more lasting than childish simplicity. He 
was past the age when men are attracted solely by a pretty face, and do 
not discover that that is all their beloved one possesses till the charm of 
a smile wears away, and they sigh to think they are tied to a nonentity 
for the term of human life. 

Beneath the overhanging roof of my bedroom at home grew a little 

It was in a strange position, having taken root in a dark corner, 
where scarcely any light penetrated. Often, as I dressed in the morn- 
ing or sat looking out of my window, I watched it. First, some yellow, 
sickly leaves appeared, weak from want of nourishment and light ; then I 
discovered the stem on which they were supported; it grew longer and 
longer every day, bending itself in a curved line downwards, where the 
sun shone upon the wall. I watched it eagerly, hoping that ere long it 
would reach the bright spot which attracted it; but, alas! when my plant 
had attained a certain length, I could not discover that it made any 
more progress. One morning I[ saw a little bud peeping out between the 
two yellow leaves, and I rejoiced to find it had strength sufficient to put 
it forth; but the bud never became a flower; it turned brown and 
withered away ; the plant had exhausted itself; it never reached the light, 
to attain which it had striven so hopelessly. 

I felt strangely sorry for my tiny scarlet pimpernel, which had thus 
mistaken its ahele. Perhaps its simple history touched me, because I 


too had felt that longing to reach the sunshine of truth; and had I been 
much more successful than this poor plant? My heart misgave me 
when I asked myself this question, and I could only shake my head and 

that my strength might be more enduring than the sickly flower’s, 
and that thus I might in time reach the goal to which I had all my life 
been aspiring. 
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A WINTER IN ITALY. 


Ir is possible that our readers may retain a pleasing recollection of a 
certain Dr. Carus, who travelled over our country in the suite of a 
Prussian prince, and eventually published his notes, much to the amuse- 
ment of his English readers. We must not feel surprised, then, that Dr. 
Carus received another appointment to the care of royalty, and had an 

rtunity of spending a winter in Sicily as health-keeper of his R 
Highness the Prince George of Saxony. The result of his phe 
of men and things he has recently annem in an unpretending volume,* 
from which we pare making a few extracts. 

We may safely pass over all the good doctor’s transports at receiving 
his new appointment, and the heartrending leave-taking from his family, 
for Germans are thorough egotists, and fancy the slightest incident 
connected with themselves of interest to the general reader. We will, 
therefore, imagine him safely deposited at Turin, where the prince had 
been awaiting him for a fortnight, and commence our journey with him 
from that point. Their first halting-place on Italian soil was at Bellin- 
zona, where they formed a disagreeable acquaintance with Italian beds, 
and the princely dignity was terribly squeezed in an overcrowded ’bus, 
which the Turinese rendered even more unpleasant by closing all the 
windows, and smoking a weed bearing not the slightest affinity to to- 
bacco, But, once on the glorious Lago Maggiore, all these travelling 
miseries were forgotten. Wecan well understand Italian scenery render- 
ing Germans quite enthusiastic, from the contrast it offers to their own 
home landscapes; but Dr. Carus indulges most terribly in superlatives. 
Still, he has an eye at the same time for the comical, as the following 
extract will show : 

We went on our road once more, and began an examination of our travelling 
companions. Our party of three fortunately filled the coupé, but the intérieur 
was a strange sight: in the rotonde there were at least twelve persons, among 
them being two seurs grises, and five people packed into the impériale, in addi- 
tion to the conductor, who was armed with a long fowling-piece, which he fired 
at birds as we went along. All the way he took up more and more passengers, 
who climbed on to the roof. At the first station, especially where a fair was being 
held, we took in a very lusty female Dulcamara, a wore a collar of the largest 
and smallest human teeth round her neck, and tooth-drawing implements sus- 

ended by silver chains from her waist ; a ladder was vane for her to climb 
into the impériale, then followed a big drum and a small gaily-dressed boy. Of 
course, this afforded occasion for numerous jests. 

The next station was Genoa, whence the party proceeded by steamer 
to Civita Vecchia, where their feelings were aroused by the sight of 
French soldiers on the walls. They were soon on their road for Rome, 
and Dr. Carus manages even to pump up a sentiment about the desolate 
Campagna, which we could never regard without a shudder. At Rome, 
where even princely rank could not set aside the passport nuisance, their 
first great object was to visit the Sixtine Chapel, where the Pope and 
cardinals were performing solemn rites. So soon as the cardinals had 
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taken their places, a small door near the altar was opened, Goner which 
came the Swiss, the Nobile Guard, Papal Servants in old German dresses of 
brown silk damask, several Monsignores, in long violet gowns, and, last of 
all, the Pope himself. His figure was tall and fine, though somewhat 
corpulent, his features kind and pleasant, and his eyes remarkably bright. 
He walked slowly down the altar steps, giving his blessing to the congre- 
tion: all knelt down, and our author is forced to confess that, strict 
testant as he is, the scene had a very striking effect upon him. 
This was, however, gradually dispelled by the pompous ceremonies and 
theatrical effects that ensued, for to Dr. Carus they seemed incomprehen- 
sible, although, he allows, they may have very great significance in the 
eyes of Catholics. Of St Peter’s he gives us the following verdict : 


A most peculiar effect was produced upon me by the doings in this enormous 
church: here came countrymen who knelt before every chapel and kissed the 
walls and steps; then came high-born dames, busily engaged in conversation 
with the gentlemen who accompanied them, and crossing themselves as they 
tripped along; then the most varying monastic orders, the ecclesiastical colleges 
in their long red, white, and black robes, then a nurse with an infant on her arm, 
that cried lustily, and could only be appeased by the breast. In the midst of all 
this there was no lack of dogs of larger and smaller growth, that had selected 
this church for their meeting place; Englishmen with their ringleted ladies, 
studying Murray carefully and shouting mercilessly; priests in their confes- 
sionals ing with passers-by; and from a chapel where mass was being read 
sounded a bell, followed by organ and chanting : the immense size of the church 
rendered all this coming and going possible, and yet it did not please me or my 
ideas of religion. 


After the mevitable presentation to Pio Nino, and doing all the sights 
of Rome, the King of Naples politely telegraphed that our party would 
be allowed to enter his promised land without performing quarantine. 
They soon started under escort, and at Terracina had an opportunity of 
forming acquaintance with some brigands, who were fortunately just cap- 
tured by the gendarmes. Dr. Carus very readily grants that he preferred 
meeting them in this condition, and he confesses to some doubts as to the 
moral purity of their own escort. But princes are never stopped on the 
highway in civilised countries; the landlords do all the plundering in 
their case. The road from Terracina to Naples must be very beautiful, 
if it at all come up to the description Dr. Carus gives of it : 


At half-past five in the morning, in the most delicious moonlight, we left Ter- 
racina, when no one was yet about; in lieu of gendarmes, we were escorted by 
Papal dragoons, who looked quite spectral in their long white cloaks and 
polished helmets, as they galloped along in front of us. For a short distance 
the road runs along the sea, and then turns through olive-gardens and well-cul- 
tivated fields. On reaching the Neapolitan frontier our /asciar passare from the 
ambassador prevented us any delay. Our heavy carriage bowled along at full 
speed through undulating plains and past beautiful lakes to Fondi, where the 
people had just risen; the market-place, on which the post-house is situated, 
was thronged with men, women, and children, all enjoying their dolce far niente. 
Our cage was surrounded by bearded ragamuffins, dressed in coarse brown 
woollen jackets and pointed felt hats, all smoking their peculiarly shaped pipes ; 


bands of the most repulsive beggars, all displaying their defects in the most open 
manner, begged undauntedly. Even the more respectable-looking postmaster 
demanded duona mano after he had been paid. In short, the entire population 
produced such an unpleasant effect upon us, that we did not feel comfortable 
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till we were again driving through the richly covered orange and lemon trees, 
Along the road siitulas tains Sve visible, and at Itri we gradually began to 
ascend, and were this village cleaner it would forma delicious residence. Next 
we traversed a mountain where a few olive-trees were visible. We 
walked through this pass by the side of our panting steeds: wild roses and 
ericas and huge euphorbia bushes lined the road, and we soon passed the ruins 
of an Austrian keep, which forms a most picturesque object in the landscape. 
At length the summit was reached*: we went down the hill with two horses at 
a hand gallop, and saw for the first time the beautiful locust-tree, with its dark- 
green and luxuriant foliage. Soon the sea reappeared: we drove past an old 
Ivy-clad ruin, which is called Cicero’s grave, till we reached Mola di Gaéta. 

ere the scene was most animated ; hundreds of fishing-vessels were balancing 
on the azure waves, while on the lofty promontory opposite was visible Gaéta, so 
long the asylum of Pio Nono. Mayor and commandant, as well as a number of 
mounted gendarmes, here joined the prince, flowers and oranges were handed 
into the carriage, and we started again with a very unnecessary escort. In 
about half an hour we thanked the escort for their valuable services, and handed 
them two ducats. A regular row then began among the five men, which could 
only be appeased by the sergeant coming up. Even then one of the men came 
galloping after us and began begging. In a country where soldiers and police- 
men have recourse to such measures it must be a pleasure to hold the reins of 
government ! 


The party were soon comfortably settled in Naples, after undergoing 
the usual nuisance of the customs authorities ; and Dr. Carus had ample 
opportunity to realise the truth of the proverb, “ See Naples and then 
die.”” But no man of northern temperament can spend a winter in 
Naples without becoming an enthusiast about it. Go there with the most 
preconceived notions as to the royal prerogative, and strong feelings of 
gratitude that you are an Englishman, and we will ee your holding 
such opinions against the enervating effect of land and people. You 
gradually grow into the belief that the Neapolitans are not adapted for 
any other form of government, and it is not until you have quitted the 
city again that you recover healthy perceptions, and receive a positive 
shock at the thought how terribly you have been compromising your 
innate feelings as a man and a Briton. And where could a more lovely 


scene be found than that offered by the Bay of Naples, looking from the | 


Castello dell’ Uovo or the Pizzo Falcone? In front of you is the whole 
glorious bay, with Vesuvius forming the background, Portici, Castella- 
mare, Sorrento, the picturesque Monte St. Angelo, and Naples itself 
rising in a succession of terraces. And when the eye has gazed its full 
of scenery, there are other places to be visited evoking equally grateful 
sensations. Suppose we accompany our author to the fruit-market : 


What heaps of fruit are here offered for sale! every description of oranges, 
citrons, cedros, figs, omegranates, love-ap les, gourds, melons (most artistically 
fastened to long poles with white and red ribbons), the finest grapes, splendid 
pears, apples, nuts, dates, and large baskets of the so-called “ pine cones,” raw 
and roasted. Further on is the market, where every description of vegetable 
may be had; enormous cauliflowers, purple and “white, artichokes, lettuces, 
young green lentils, beans, and page casks of broad beans boiled in salt water. 

hese vegetables are placed on donkeys and cried through the town. Next you 
perceive an enormous bundle of twigs marching towards you, which, on closer 
imspection, you find to be fastened on a donkey’s back, although only the legs 
are visible. Then you perceive the huge two-wheeled carts which bring in 


the lava blocks for paving the streets, and drawn by large grey oxen. at 
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once you turn a corner and find yourself on the Toledo. What a sight is there 
offered to your ravished eyes ! 

We certainly agree with our author that the Toledo is the most pecu- 
liar institution in Naples, and affords the greatest variety for observation. 
The handsome palaces and shops; the incessant throng of carriages and 
footmen; the thousands of fiacres with their gaily beplumed horses; the 
huge omnibuses traversing the street every quarter of an hour; the herds 
of goats and kine painfully making their way through the throng; the 
lazzaroni, the busiest idlers in the world, ever in the way,—all this offers 
a strange medley of new sights and sounds. And when, weary of this 
inextricable pee Meaty and our ears seem deafened by the perpetual 
shouting, a few paces will take us to the meat-market, where we admire 
the gigantic turkeys and capons, and the dishes of cockscombs, that 
favourite delicacy of the Neapolitan. Wondrous, too, is the cheapness 
of the poultry, for the finest turkey may be purchased for five to six 
carlini, or about two shillings. How strange, then, that living in Naples 
should be generally found dearer than in any other European capital. 
Not the least amusing sight is the number of perambulating cook-shops, 
always surrounded by a hungry swarm of customers. Or, again, the 
women sitting at the corner of the streets and roasting apples, chesnuts, 
or pears over charcoal fires, and finding plenty of trade. But we might 
fill our entire paper with descriptions of street life in Naples, of which it 
may truly be said that custom cannot change their infinite variety. 

On the passage to Palermo, where the prince intended to pass the 
winter, our party narrowly escaped shipwreck, but the storm rapidly sub- 
sided as it had risen. The worthy doctor gives us a most glowing account 
of Palermitan scenery, which he seems inclined to place higher than that 
of Naples. So soon as the weather grew settled, the prince began making 
excursions, although the evening promenade on the Quai Marina was 
always the favourite. Here Dr. Carus had an opportunity of jotting 
down a note about the scholars : 


These unhealthy-looking lads walked up and down for an hour each evening 
under the inspection of a priest. The ai: they they wore, varying according to 
the school, was most inconvenient. They were dressed in blue frock-coats 
fastened tightly over the chest, stiff collars, and three-cornered hats, preventing 
the slightest free movement; others wore a clerical costume, and looked very 
comical in their long white, red, or black robes. The latter are generally the 
children of poor parents, who are handed over to the monasteries for education, 
and are devoted to the service of the Church. 


Supposing one of our Blue-coat boys were placed on the Marina at 
Palermo by the side of these lads, we wonder which would appear the 
more ridiculous. We believe, however, that common sense has settled 
the question as to the Blue-coat garb, for the drill introduced by the 
Duke of Cambridge into Christ’s Hospital cannot be carried out so long 
as the present inconvenient garb is maintained. 

An interesting excursion made by the prince was to the Monte 
Griffone and celebrated cave there, filled with all sorts of bones. It was 
discovered about the beginning of the present century, and the trade in 
this commodity with France was at one time so extensive, that ships 
loaded at Palermo with this article exclusively. At last, so many bones 
were sent which could not be caleined, that the merchants commenced 
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an inguiry, and the riddle was solved. A peasant confessed as to where 
he obtained these bones from, and the cave was opened for public inspec- 
tion. ‘The Sicilian savans employed to inquire into the matter stated 
that the bones probably dated from the Punic wars, when so many ele- 
phants and animals were killed during Hamilcar’s campaigns ! 

So soon as the scenery around Palermo was exhausted, our indefati- 
gable travellers went further a-field, being generally escorted by three 
compagni d’arme—a very useful institution introduced by General 
Felangieri. The corps consists of from eight to nine hundred men, well 
armed, and they have certainly put a stop to robbery on the island. 
They receive good pay, one-fifth part of which is reserved, however, to 
make up for the loss if any robbery take place ; but, if a year elapses in 

the money is handed over. The town of Aleamo, which our tra- 
vellers visited, will afford a specimen of the moral condition of Sicily. 
Out of twelve thousand inhabitants, more than one-half are priests, 
monks, and nuns, and nothing but churches and monasteries can be seen 
along the main road which traverses the town. Close to the post-house 
were two convents, the windows of which were covered with the ordinary 
wirework, but on the upper terraces were assembled some twenty nuns, 
who made the most affectionate signs to our party. It appears, however, 
that discipline is very much relaxed in these convents, and many nuns 
are carried off from them annually. At Calafatimi the party fully ex- 
pected to spend the night at a monastery, where they found the old com- 
plaint about dirt fully justified. In the cells assigned them as sleeping 
quarters there were no beds or chairs; doors and windows were in a 
deplorable condition, and that unpleasant smell peculiar to monastic in- 
stitutions was very predominant. With some misgivings they left an 
Italian servant to make the necessary arrangements for supper, and then 
proceeded, well armed and accompanied by three soldiers, to visit the 
Temple of Segeste, situated on a projecting mountain, and surrounded by 
barren and desolate rocks. ‘There were considerable difficulties to be 
surmounted in reaching the ruins of the old city, but after wading through 
a morass and scaling a steep mountain path, they arrived at the plateau 
where once stood Segeste the rival of Rome. All that is left of the city, 
founded by Aineas, and eventually destroyed by the Carthaginians, con- 
sists of a fountain, fragments of pillars, and pieces of marble frieze-work. 
The place of the inhabitants has been taken by swarthy oxen and white 
goats, while a savage shepherd scowls on the strangers and inwardly 
curses them for disturbing his siesta. And yet there is one thing left at 
Segeste which no violence could destroy—the unequalled panorama 
visible from the plateau, about which Dr. Carus discourses both learnedly 
and pleasantly : 

We wandered through the ruins till we reached the theatre. What a mag- 
nificent spot this must have been once! Just measure this building, perched 
on a tall projecting rock, and the glorious view from its benches ; the luxuriant 
valleys through which the two streams, called Scamander and Simois by the 
Trojan founders, in remembrance of their fatherland, glide along so pleasantly ; 
in the distance the Gulf of Castellamare, Carini, renowned as the birthplace of 
the celebrated Hetzra Lais, and behind it the boundless expanse of azure sea: 
to have witnessed a theatrical representation in presence of such a view must 
have been truly superb. By the assistance of the Duca de Serradifalep, the 
theatre has been restored as far as was practicable. Twenty rows of seats ina 
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semicircular form are intersected by five flights of steps leading to the orchestra : 
these are mostly cut out of the rock, while on the right hand an immense mass 
of carved stone probably represents the stage. The proscenium was evident! 
adorned with sculpture, for, in addition to several blocks of stone, on whic 
inscriptions are still traceable, two satyrs have been found, and put up here 
in. Unfortunately, nothing is now done for the preservation of these an- 
tiquities, although it would be easy to restore large portions of the edifice. 


On the return, darkness, accompanied by rain, fell upon the party, and 
they lost their way. They had, too, cause for congratulation at having 
an escort, for four bearded gentry, armed with long guns, joined them 
from behind a cactus, and were evidently intensely disgusted at the 
ep of soldiers. On reaching the monastery they were glad to 

nd that the servant had managed to secure them a house which had 
long stood empty, and where they passed a much more comfortable night 
than would have been the case among the greasy monks. Still, it ap- 
quite certain that travellers in Sicily must hold themselves prepared 
or all sorts of queer incidents. One of the most repulsive to our poor 
doctor, during his travels through the island, was, that whenever a 
donkey or mule falls down and dies from sheer exhaustion, the drivers 
never think of removing it from the mountain path dignified by the 
name of road. Hence, unclean dogs collect about the body, and utter 
menacing growls if you offer to disturb them ; and, considering that they 
are of the size of wolves, they generally keep possession of the field. 

The Sicilian ladies employ a peculiar mode of locomotion, called the 
tiga. It consists of a large sedan-chair, with the difference that the 

rters are not men, but horses or mules, richly decorated with tassels 
and ribbons, and carry the chair by means of strong poles. The one- 
windowed box is arranged for two or four persons, and is as smart as 
paint can make it; but the motion is said to be extremely unpleasant, 
for, as the animals rarely keep step, the chair sways about from side 
to side, producing all the comfortless sensations of maladie de mer. By 
the side of the &aga rides the guide, directing the animals by means of a 
long iron-shod pole, and a third mule usually follows, carrying baggage 
and forage. But, after all, we do not think we'shall make our next trip 
through Sicily ; for, after the traveller is thoroughly knocked up by 
riding the little island horses all day, he has to pass the night in a 
horrible locanda, where sleep is murdered. Even the Prince of Saxony, 
who had all the authority of government to back him, could not always 
make sure of finding a reception at the syndic’s house. Thus, at Valle- 
lunga, he was forced to put up with the post-house, where the floors 
were made of brick, and the beds were horribly suggestive in their un- 
cleanliness. It is evident, too, that the prince had a very comfortable 
regard for his person, for the doctor tells, with the utmost simplicity, 
how they—four in number—were horribly startled by an old man and a 
boy kneeling before them. They beat a hurried retreat (Dr. Carus 
states that they carefully covered the prince), but the man and boy per- 
sisted in following them. The result was, that a soldier had to pass the 
night at the prince’s door on guard. 

Girgenti, the next station beyond Caltanisetta, appears, from our 
author’s description, to be well worthy a visit. It is built on the site of 
the old city of Agrigentum, of which, however, but few relics remain. 
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In the midst of a field, the traveller comes upon a spot where a few 
carved ornaments and fragments of pillars are almost hidden beneath the 
luxuriant vegetation: this is the Temple dei Giganti, or of Jupiter 
Olympius, whose enormous proportions may be slightly estimated from 
the few ruins still existing. At the end of the fifteenth century a large 

rtion of this temple was still standing, but it was probably overthrown 
* an earthquake, and the huge blocks of stone were used to build the 
Molo of Girgenti. A little further to the west are the ruins of the 
Temple of Hercules. Climbing up the stone blocks which lie wildly 
scattered about, you at length come to a pillar some thirty feet in height, 
the solitary landmark of that superb temple which was plundered 
by Verres, and forms the subject of one of Cicero’s fiercest philippics. 
In this temple, too, was Zeuxis’s celebrated picture of Alemena, which 
was of such inestimable value that the artist preferred making it a 
present to his native town rather than accept a sum unworthy of his 
merits. Further to the west, again, we reach four pillars of the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux, which were recently re-erected. It is a pity that 
the antiquarian, who performed this task, did not carry it out in its 
integrity, for it would be no difficult matter to restore nearly the whole 
of the outer temple from the fragments lying profusely scattered around. 
In the town itself the most remarkable monument is the “Grave of 
Theron,” consisting of a quadrilateral tower of two stories. But the 
great architectural glory of Girgenti is the Temple of Concordia, or 
Ceres. 


This temple, which is in a better state of preservation than any other in Italy, 
Sicily, or Greece, is perfect up to the seal avd yet two thousand years have 
passed away since it was erected. After mounting six lofty steps the temple is 
reached, having six pillars on the front and back facade, and thirteen on either 
side. The length of the temple is one hundred and forty-three feet, the widt) 
fifty-three feet. As this temple was employed as a church during the sixteent!: 
century, six arcades were cut through each side wall to Jet in light but now all 
signs of Christianity have disappeared, as well as the roof, so that the glorious 
blue sky peeped in upon us. Even the old narrow steps leading to the roof are 
still preserved; up these we mounted, and enjoyed the superb prospect. 


The greatest nuisance the prince experienced in his antiquarian re- 
searches was the multitude of people who would follow at his heels and 
offer him their services. So it was here: all the romance of association 
and scenery was dispelled by their host rigging up an extempore table in 
the midst of the temple, and serving a cold collation, This it was that 
prevented him and the doctor visiting the Temple of Juno Lucina, the 
most picturesquely situated of all around Girgenti. They could not 
refrain, however, froin visiting the celebrated antiquarian artist Polini, who 
resides afGirgenti, and had presented the prince with a copy of his 
“ Antichi Monumenti di Girgenti.” This amiable old gentleman, near! 
in his eightieth year, regaled the prince with a fantasia on two ea 
organs; next, he tried to make a sale of some of his specimens ; and ended 
by appearing at the royal dinner-party in the evening in the dress he 
fondly assumed best represented a Bavarian consul, to which office he had 
been raised by King Louis during a visit here. 4 

‘Syracuse, where the prince terminated his tour through Sicily, is. now 
one of the strongest fortresses in the two kingdoms, and consequently 
Nov.—vou. CX1V. NO. CCCCLV. 2B 
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need not detain the traveller any length of time. The museum is worthy 
of inspection, containing as it does the celebrated Venus Callipyge, 
found near a villa in 1804. There is also a finely executed statue 
of Archimedes, dressed in cloak and sandals, and a very effective Jupiter’s 
head. Close to the museum is the cathedral, built on the foundations of 
the Temple of Minerva, of whose splendid decorations Cicero has pre- 
served the description for us. On the summit of this temple stood the 
marvellous statue of Minerva, with the golden and glistening buckier, 
that served as a lighthouse for homeward-bound sailors. Several Doric 
pillars of beautiful work may still be seen, built into the lateral walls of 
the cathedral. The ruins of old Syracuse have been mercilessly destroyed 
by the engineers, though enough is still left to speak of its past glories. 
This is the more to be deprecated, as the king expended large sums for 
their preservation, which were, however, no doubt pocketed by the autho- 
rities, for bribery and corruption are the rule in this hapless country. The 
most interesting portion of the ruins consists of the Latomiz, or stone 
quarries, which supplied the materials for old Syracuse, and now form an 
irregular quadrangle, covered by the most magnificent olive, almond, and 
locust-trees. From the centre of the vegetation rises a lofty pillar, with 
traces of carving at the top, which is supposed to have been the Watch- 
man’s Tower. Another show-place is the Ear of Dionysius, as Michel 
Angelo Yancifully denominated it. Our party were convinced of the mar- 
vellous echo in this cave, by tearing a thin sheet of paper, which sounded 
like a platoon fire. To the south-west of this cave is the theatre, one of 
the largest known in antiquity. The seats are cut out of the solid rock, 
and from them a magnificent view may be enjoyed. But, probably, to 
the English traveller the ancient Christian church of San Giovanni 
would prove the most interesting object in old Syracuse. 


A dark and gloomy flight of steps leads from the old church into the subter- 
ranean church, whose dome rests on four short massive pillars, the capitals 
adorned with the four Evangelists, while traces of old fresco paintings are dis- 
tinctly visible on the walls. It is said of a marble pillar, near the altar, that 
fourteen martyrs were there scourged to death; and the episcopal seat of St. 
Marcian is still shown. The entrance to the catacombs is close to the church, 
and they furnish the best idea of the grandeur of old Syracuse. In all proba- 
bility they were a quarry before being converted to their present purpose. A 
spacious passage, in both walls of which the cemeteries were dug, received us, 
with passages running off at intervals right and left, and opening out into rooms 
at unequal distances. All these graves have been long opened, and plundered 
of vases, lamps, and coins, and the bones of the dead lie scattered idly about. 


‘® And here Dr. Carus deserves our severe reproaches: he tells us that 
his ambition was to carry off a skull ; but this was very properly forbidden 
by the custode, and the church authorities inflict a severe punishment for 
the infraction of their rule. Hence he bribed a boy to effect th® robbery 
for him. This seems quite at variance with the religious views Dr. 
Carus so repeatedly expresses, for he should have borne in mind that 
there is historical evidence to prove St. Paul founded the first Christian 
Church in Sicily, and that the early Christians sought shelter in the 
catacombs from the persecutions of Diocletian, Galerius, and Maximilian. 
On returning from the old city our party were witnesses of a wreck at the 
mouth of the harbour, in which two Greeks lost their lives; and it seems 
that this is of very common occurrence, for the government wish to keep 
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the trade away, thus imitating the conduct of the Russians at the Sulina 
mouth. What an incomprehensible country! the dead are honoured, 
while positive snares are laid for the living! But let us away from these 
gloomy considerations, and visit sunny, cheerful Messina, which ever 
greets the traveller with a bewitching smile of welcome. 

Messina has been the repeated victim of earthquakes, and the last, in 
1783, was so severe, that it almost destroyed the city, and traces are still 
visible of its injurious effect. It is more commercial than any other town 
in Sicily, and, as a natural consequence, the streets are handsome and 
wide, and the shops elegantly fitted up. It has not many antiquities to 
boast of, although Messina, known by the ancients as Zankle, is one of the 
oldest cities in the world. It has, however, met with many severe dis- 
pensations: pirates from Cuma, in Campania, were the first settlers ; it 
was destroyed by the Carthaginians, and restored by Dionysius the 
tyrant. During the first Punic war it was taken by the Romans ; then 
held by the Saracens, who were dispossessed, in their turn, by Count Roger. 
After the Sicilian Vespers it was bombarded by Charles of Anjou, and 
under Charles IJ. it sank deeper and deeper, until the plague of 1741, and 
the more terrible earthquake of 1783, seemed to ruin it, while political 
reasons have prevented it springing up again as it would have done in the 
natural order of things. The cathedral, a very handsome building, is 
principally remarkable, however, for a copy of a letter carved in stone, 
addressed by the Virgin to the Messinese with a lock of her hair, both of 
which have been unfortunately lost. But, after all, the traveller in 
Sicily is not disposed to waste time in regarding the works of men’s 
hands, when such magnificent scenery awaits him at every step. At any 
rate, such was the opinion of the prince, who preferred climbing to the 
summit of the lighthouse, which towers serenely above the once terrific 
Charybdis. At present, only a rather rapid current is perceptible at the 
spot which Greek navigators regarded with superstitious horror. On the 
other side of the straits, upon the Calabrian coast, rises the jagged rock 
of Seylla, beneath which nestles the little town of the same name, which 
is commanded by a castellated fort. To the south stretches the Calabrian 
coast, with glorious Reggio in the foreground ; while to the north you can 
see as far as the Lipari Islands, with the volcano filling the air with 
smoke. ‘Turning from the sea, you have Messina before you, with the 
superb range of mountains to form the setting of the picture. Well may 
Dr. Carus call this the fairest panorama Europe can display. The 
haven, too, presents a pretty picture, as will be seen from the following 
extract : 

While walking along the quay I stood for a long time examining the varieties 
of fish offered for sale in the market, gracefully and Premintean arranged in 
baskets made of oziers. How original, too, were the tee and actions of the 
fishermen! In the fruit market I was greatly struck by the heavy carts in 
which oranges and lemons are brought to market. ‘The wheels are solid, with- 
out spokes, and a sharp = extends from the cart, on which the driver stands 
or sits and urges on his huge oxen with a lance. In the midst of these were 
noticeable the strangest costumes, and you miglit be quite sure there was no 
lack of monks, among whom I detected a new genus dressed in long black 
robes with a hood, and wearing a large scarlet cross on their shoulder and chest. 
These gentry especially struck me, for they were generally tall, handsome 
fellows, whose long coal-black beards gave them quite a diabolical aspect. 
Several nuns were also taking the air in close carriages. 
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366 A Winter in Italy. 


But it is time for us to quit Sicily and all its magic spells to enthral 
the traveller, and return to Naples in company with the worthy doctor. 
Great was his regret at this hasty leave-taking; but princes are apt to 
be peremptory, and it is just possible that the approaching Carnival had 
something to do in accelerating his movements. However, Dr. Carus 
soon recovered from his regret while pursuing his investigations into the 
popular life of Naples, and going through the round of amusements 
always prescribed for travellers. A visit to Vesuvius took place in due 
course, as well as to the Calmaldolese Brethren, but nothing new is said 
about them. 

The prince obtained permission to make some excavations at Pompeii, 
and found his way into the shop of a wine or oil-merchant, where he dis- 
covered his money-box, which, however, fell to pieces immediately on 
seeing the light. It contained a goodly a of silver and copper 
coins, as well as four nautilus shells, in which different sorts of money 
were kept. They also found twelve amphore of the usual description, 
and a considerable number of lamps. On the same evening the party 
made their appearance at a court ball, when Dr. Carus had the honour 
of being presented to his majesty, who received him most graciously. 
He describes him as a tall and rather stout gentleman, with very pleasant 
features and sparkling eyes, and displaying extraordinary animation in 
talking. ‘The queen, on the other hand, was very short and serious, and 
looked very unwell. The supper was a miracle of coquine art : a whole 
roebuck was served up on a silver dish, with head and horns gilt: and 
some thirty thousand lobsters were consumed on the occasion. It is evi- 
dent, then, that the Neapolitan king and people do not greatly take to 
heart the interdict England and France have laid upon them. In fact, 
the luxury was carried to such an extent, that, after the first supper had 
been demolished, another was served up, consisting of precisely the same 
dishes as the first. We are not at all surprised at his majesty of Naples 
evincing no inclination to resign his throne. 

We had marked several other passages for extract from this amusing 
book, but our limits warn us to stop. Asa specimen of courtly réticence, 
it is admirable; but at the same time it contains much that is interesting, 
as we hope to have shown. At any rate, the dangers attached to sucha 
tour are as naught compared with the enjoyment to be obtained, and we 
think with envy of those happy beings who are enabled to spend their 
winter in such blessed scenery and sunshine, while we have to con- 
tend against fogs, and reckon it a day to be marked with white chalk if 
we see the sun at all. 








(26%) 


VOLTAIRE AND THE PRESIDENT DE BROSSES.* 


THE correspondence just published between Voltaire and M. de Brosses, 
first president of the parliament of Burgundy, brings the spoilt child of 
the eighteenth century, the correspondent of Catherine and of Frederick 
the Great, and the at one time pampered of the court of Versailles, before 
us in a new aspect—that of a landlord and “ seigneur de paroisse.” We 
wish we could say that this new character was more creditable to him 


than those which preceded : 


He should have been seen making his entrance into his county of Tourney, 
between nieces toutes en diamants, and himself “en habit de gala,” harangued by 
the parish priest and saluted by his subjects, who had borrowed the artillery of 
Geneva, in order to celebrate his entry into possession of seignorial rights 
Never was there a more ingenious spirit for creating business and troubles for 
itself. One moment he is pressing a prince of the blood to make him “lieu- 
tenant des chasses;” at another he is exhausting himself in endeavouring to 
obtain the syndicate of the nobility of Gex. He was in incessant hostility with 
all the churchmen of the canton. The excise had nowhere a more active and 

ersevering enemy. He wanted to be the banker of the district of Gex, just as 

aris de Montmartel had been that of the court. Then he entered into specula- 
tions in salt. He had his own followers, whom he sent as ambassadors into 
Switzerland, with that object in view. And how he was disturbed by all these 
little matters! He viewed these petty details in the most serious light; he 
allowed himself to be carried away * that mobility of passion which is peculiar 
to himself. We see at one moment the skilful arguments of a barrister, the 
cavils of an attorney, the sharp practices of a petty tradesman, the hyperboles of 
a poet, with occasional bursts of true eloquence. His letter to Président de 
Brosses for De Croze against the Curé of Moens, reminds us of his “ Mémoire 
pour les Calas.” 


Whilst it is well known in what inimical language Voltaire writes 
of Président de Brosses in his ‘‘ Correspondance Générale,” up to the 
present time only one side of the question has been heard. Now it so 
bappens that M. Th. Foisset, Councillor at the Imperial Court of Dijon, 
was engaged in writing the history of one whom he designates as “ un 
des hommes les plus complets du XVIII" siécle,” when the idea came to his 
mind to publish the correspondence of this illustrious man with Voltaire, 
in vindication of his character, as misrepresented in the letters corre- 
spondence. These letters, as well as many unpublished ones from Vol- 
taire himself to the president and others, are in the hands of various per- 
sons, and they were so numerous that it was resolved, considering the 
importance of | the names concerned, to publish the whole correspondence 
apart, including also some letters which belong to an earlier period of 
Voltaire’s life, having passed between himself and the King of Prussia, 
and which, while they throw quite a new light on the cause of quarrel 
between the two powers, it is painful to say, throw also, in the words of 
the editor, a new light upon “l’attitude peu majestueuse du poéte durant 
Yavarie de Francfort.” 











* Voltaire et le Président de Brosses: Correspondance Inédite, suivie d’un 
Supplément 4 la Correspondance de Voltaire avec le Roi de Prusse et d’autres 
Personnages, publiés d’aprés les Lettres Autographes, avec des Notes, par M. Th. 
Foisset, Conseiller 4 la Cour Impériale de Dijon. 
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The opening of the correspondence is characteristic : 


VOLTAIRE TO PRESIDENT DE BROSSES. 


Aux Délices, near Geneva, 9th September, 1758. 


I have read with exceeding pleasure what you have written on Australia; but 
shall I be permitted to make a proposition to you which concerns our con- 
tinent? You are not the man to turn your land of Tourney to profit. Your 
farmer, Chouet, is disgusted with it, and wishes to give up his stewardship. 
Will you sell me your land for the term of my life? pad old and sickly.* I 
know that I am making a bad in; but this in may be useful to you, 
and it will be agreeable to me. Here are the conditions which my fantasy, 
which has a — me, submits to your prudence : 

I engage to build a pe. pavilion of the materials of your very ugly chitau 
(sic im original), and 1 propose to expend in that operation 25,000fr. I will, 

ides, pay you, ready money, 25,000 fr. more. 

All the embellishments that I shall effect to the property, all the beasts and 
instruments of agriculture with which I shall have stored it, shall belong to you. 
If I die before having completed the building, you will have my 25,000 fr. 
in hand, and you can finish the building if you like. But I will do my best not 
to die for two years, and then you will be well lodged without its costing you 
anything. 

Further, I make an engagement not to live more than four or five years. 

In return for these honest offers, I ask for full possession of your land, of all 
your rights, furniture, beasts, and even of the curé, and that you guarantee me 
all these things till that curé shall bury me. If this bargain is agreeable to you, 
sir, you can, with one word, render it serious: life is too short, that business 
should be long. 

I add one more little word: I have embellished my hole called Les Délices. I 
have embellished a house at Lausanne. These two properties, thanks to my 
improvements, are worth twice what they fetched. So it shall be with your 
property. See what you think about it. You will never sell it in the state it is 
now in. 

Whatever may be the results, I ask you to be secret; and I have the honour 
to be, with the most respectful esteem, sir, your very humble, very obedient 
servant, V OLTAIRE. 


The president replied in appropriate terms to such an epistle, and with 
manifest feeling towards ‘‘ un homme si célébre.” “ You ask from me,” 
he writes, “ seignorial rights, meadows, vineyards, furniture, wood, beasts, 
parish priest, avd all.” The last two words are in English. He then 
takes each article in detail. To the first four he agrees: as to the fifth, 
he says, “I warn you there is but little.” Upon the subject of the parish 
priest, he says, ‘‘ Under the form of a bear, this curé is a very good man, 
very upright—a rare thing. I hand over to you in him a precious 
personage.” On the subject of building, he slyly remarks that knocking 
down is a certainty, building, a thing wx futuro. At the same time he 
gallantly insists that Voltaire shall not engage to limit his life to four or 
five years. He adds that he will keep the secret, the more especially as 
he held his present advantages by the misfortunes of his ancestors, who 
were Huguenots in the time of Calvin himself. All was now couleur de 
rose. ‘The president suggested in the most civil manner possible that 





* Voltaire had always said he was dying for upwards of a quarter of a cen- 
— He survived this epistle twenty years, having really died on the 30th of 
y, 1778. 
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25,000 fr. was not enough. “ Mettez la main sur le pourpoint: ce n'est 
pas assez.” But he would not at the same time discuss the matter with 
one with whom he was extremely desirous of forming a friendly intimacy. 
Voltaire, on his part, replied at great length, that he oom t his offer 
adequate, that “the honour of the president’s friendship would be interest 
for his outlay ;” and he again insinuates that the president would pro- 
bably enjoy the fruits of his expenditure in — two years, perhaps 
one! He concludes by saying, “ Ut ut est, confer the honour of your 
good — on the old Swiss Voltaire, sixty-four years of age, and soon 
sixty- ve 9? 


From the beginning the correspondence assumed a slight political 
tinge, which in such hands soon attained depth and meaning. The 
president had rallied Voltaire at the onset on his residing in Switzerland. 
“If I had been in your neighbourhood, sir, when you made a purchase 
so near the city (Geneva), whilst I should have admired with you the 
scenery of the lake, I should have had the honour to tell in your ear that 
the moral of the character of the inhabitants required that you should fix 
yourself in France, and that for two capital reasons: one, that a person 
ought to be at home, another, that he ought not to be among strangers.” 
No bad hint to many another. ‘You do not know,” adds the president, 
“ how much this republic makes me love monarchies.” 

“T acknowledge, sir,” replies Voltaire, “that there are abuses in 
republics as in monarchies: ubicumgue calculum ponas, ibi naufragium 
invenies. We do not always meet with naufragium, but we always meet 
with some storms. They are less black and rarer here than elsewhere. I 
have every reason to rejoice in being in a corner of the earth dove non si 
vede mat la faccia della Maesta, and where the sovereigns send to ask 
for my carriage in order to come and eat my roast.” Ineffable fatuity of 
the old man! He did not want, he goes on to say, to live in France nor 
in Geneva. He wishes to be perfectly free. He wishes to have to do 
neither with a paramount lord nor with a king sitting in council. “ Point 
de seigneur suzerain, point de lods et ventes, point de vingtiémes, point 
de capitation (the two last refer to the penalties of a Huguenot), point 
d’intendant, ny de subdélégué si fas est.” 

To all this the president replies : 


Like the Angel of the Apocalypse, who had one foot on land and the other on 
the sea, you wish, then, sir, to have one foot in a republic and the other in a 
monarchy? ‘The system is good enough when one has the good fortune to be 


sufficiently isolated to follow it out. 


19? 


“Le sage dit, selon les gens, 
igue ! 


Vive le Roi! Vive la 


But every one has not wings to put on. As to myself, I am ready to admit that, 
with the exception of Switzerland (of which I know little, but think a great 
deal), 1 have never seen a republic that was to my taste. One is tormented in 
such by pricks of pins, whilst with us one gets off with a sword-thrust through 
the body, and all is over. The mantle of liberty serves to cover a multitude of 
little chains. I like what is much worse than kings; I like popes. I lived for 
nearly a year at Rome, and I never found a milder, pleasanter residence, nor a 
more moderate government. It is a pity that the people are so stupid (destes in 
original), in the midst of so many reasons for having knowledge and wit, 
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The president, learned in English, describes the terrace as 


A seat where gods might dwell, 
Or wander with delight. 


“ Bené vivere et lectari,” he adds, “there is nothing but that in the 
world.” As to the chAteau, he says, touching Voltaire upon a very tender 
point, “learn that the angel of fatality, conducting Zadig through the 
world, placed a talisman in that chateau, which preserves life and ensures 
longevity.” “I must be a fool to get rid of a place which confers upon 
the owner a far more real immortality than the Academy can do.” He 
then flatters the old man on another point. He could not, he says, 
guarantee him from capitation tax. ‘If it was levied according to the 
value of the head, Voltaire would have to pay half the price of the 
kingdom!” Voltaire had said in a previous letter, alluding to the wars 
then carrying on, “ Let fools cut one another's throats, we will live 
quiet.” Everything has its compensation,” replies the president. 
‘* When we pay for the follies of others, we purchase the right to trifle 
by day and to sleep by night. We let the torrent flow by with the 
superannuated merit of being persons of greater honesty.” 

Voltaire replies by a silly declamation in favour of liberty, which, he 
says, he will obtain by holding possessions in France, in Switzerland, at 
Geneva, and in Savoy. He adds, they have had a play in Geneva ; and 
remarks that it isa fine revolution in manners to meet with plays, dances, 
music, and still more so with philosophy, in a country where “ce brigand 
de Calvin fit briler ce fou de Servet'au sujet de l’omousios (consubstan- 
tiation),”” 

The president replies, inter alia : “ A theatre must, indeed, have a 
comical effect on the square where Servet was burnt.” (What of the fair 
at Smithfield?) ‘I have in my old chateau an old arm-chair in which 
Calvin, who had his little country-house there, was accustomed to preach 
in public. I wish to make a present of it (regalo) to the comedians, so 
that they shall be able to say, ‘Take a seat, Cinna.’”’ 

At length, after a missing letter from Voltaire, the president accepts 
his terms : ‘‘ It will cost me 1700 fr. a year, which I sacrifice in order to 
- procure to my old estate the privilege of, possessing an illustrious man who 
will immortalise it by some poem @re perennius.” He at the same 
time manifests no small trepidation as to how Madame de Brosses may 
view the bargain. It is evident that the lady has no compunction for 
poets, but loves hard cash, and hence secrecy is insisted upon. 

It is at this period, and before Voltaire had taken possession, that a 
discussion commenced between the president and the poet upon the nice 
questions of feudal tenures, seignorial rights, and government taxation, 
and which occupy no small portion of the correspondence before us. Vol- 
taire gets upon the stilts at once, says he is no longer in a condition to 
pay princes, that he is only happy when far away from them, and in the 
same breath, and with his usual inconsistency, signs himself V., G. ord. 
du R. (Voltaire, Gentilhomme ordinaire du Roi). The president, how- 
ever, admitted that feudal rights were rather barbarous, at times dif- 
ficult to reconcile with reason, and therefore especially tedious to write 
about, and he proposed a meeting, which apparently took place, after 
which the usual acts were drawn up. In this, the income of this coveted 
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seignoralty was estimated at 3500 fr., or some 1457. odd in English 


money. 

The president hastened at the same time to assure’ Voltaire by letter, 
that not only should he not be troubled in the free possession of the 
lordship of Tournay, but that whenever he should assume the title of 
“seigneur de Tournay,” no objections should be raised on his part, or on 
that of any member of his family. By the next letter we learn that Vol- 
taire has taken possession and become lord of Tournay : 


I made my entry like Sancho Panza into his island. I only wanted his belly. 
Your curé harangued me. Chouet gave me a splendid repast after the fashion 
of those of Horace and of Boilau (sic), got up by the traitteur des Patis, or 
Paquis (a village near mame My subjects terrified, the horses. by firing 
guns and letting off squibs; the young girls presented me with oranges in 
baskets decorated with ribbons. The King of Prussia says I am happier than 
he is, and he is in the right, if you preserve your good feelings towards me, 
and if I am not disturbed in my antique possession. I present my respects to 
you. 


And then follows a significant postseript to madame : 

Madame, I have to your pardon at having only presented a ‘‘ demi-cent 
d’epingles” (he had promised a hundred); but you are the daughter of my inti- 
mate friend, M. de Créve-Ceur. I have not a halfpenny remaining; and you 
- will excuse the great liberty I take. 

The very day of Christmas. It reminds one of the Bourguignon Christmases. 

No sooner, however, does he enter into possession than Voltaire has 
urgent requests to make to the unfortunate president. The road from 
Geneva to Prégni is out of order. He asks that 1000 fr. should be ex- 
pended upon it. Above all, he wants young grape-vines. ‘ Pour Dieu !” 
he exclaims, ‘quatre mille ceps, ou plutét cing mille! vous gagnerez le 
centuple. I only wish it for your benefit; it will be your son who will 
drink the wine with you.” And then he adds: ‘I am going to set the 
peasants to work at the road to the chdtaw, and I suppose you have given 
orders and instructions to that effect. Do not, however, if you please, 
go and call yourself lord of Tourney at Geneva; for it is I who am 
lord, and you would take from the best flower in my coronet. 

Quand je ne seray plus Sosie, 
Sois-le: j’en demeure d’accord. 


It is evident that Voltaire was as liable to little errors of orthography 
in the haste of writing as most others are. ‘* The reader,” the editor 
remarks, ‘ will find in this correspondence positive proofs of a fact already 
set forth ; it is that the orthography of Voltaire does not exist.” 

M. le Président welcomes Voltaire to his seignoralty. ‘‘ Honour, 
safety, joy, health, and blessings ad multos annos to the lord Count of 
Tournay, formerly neighbour, now master of my house, and in all times 
and places, I hope, my friend!” He then goes on to say that he will 
mom three thousand grape-vines, and the remainder next year; that, 

e is sorry to see so much distrust exhibited in regard to trifles; that 
they had treated together as gentlemen, and not as attorneys; that Vol- 
taire could not act otherwise than as a “‘ galant homme,” and that, finally, 
he must trust to him as he puts his trust in Voltaire, and let the two 
words be for ever said between them. Nothing indeed throughout can 
be apparently more loyal than the president’s conduct. Voltaire, on the 
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, shows throughout a vain, fretful, dissatisfied, and carping 
“The more I read our agreement,” he says, in his very next 
Seeeel eiinintins I feel that have dictated to me as a conqueror.” 
The people of Geneva, he adds, cal him a dupe, but it is not so, for 
do not know how to enjoy athing; now he (Voltaire) does, for he 
enjoyment in improving and embellishing another person’s property. 
Cannot he, however, at the same time, he inquires, appoint his own 
officers? Cannot his relative Daumart, “mousquetaire du roy,” for 
example, be “ lieutenant des chasses ?” The game would be effectually 
kept, and the magnificent watch-making lords would not eat it. In the 
next he grumbles about not getting all the grape-vines wanted, and 
having got the contribution for repairs of road from Geneva to Pregni, 
and that for the road to the “ chitau” itself ; he now asks for 500 fr. to 
repair the road between the two. There is method, at least, in the old 
poet’s querulousness. 

The president, indeed, soon began to weary of Voltaire’s importu- 
nities. This is but too manifest in the next, written in answer to one 
from M. de Brosses, which is lost, and in which he says: “I did not 
know that not only was the exaction of the centi¢éme denier upon the 
12,000 fr. to be employed in repairs in a few years impertinent, but 
that I obtain nothing by the bargain which I have concluded with you, , 
and which is only a life bail.” After complaining of one Girard, “‘ who 
exacts what is not due to him,” the lord of Tournay asks permission to 
take to himself certain fagots of dry wood, which the sieur Charlot 
Baudy does not dispose of, to warm “himself with. It appears, from a 
me te appended by the editor, that the president did not think proper to 

concession with regard to wood for domestic uses, and this 
pa a point became the origin of an animosity that lasted sixteen 
years, and closed the doors of the Academy to M. de Brosses. “En 
vérité,”’ says the editor, “‘ Voltaire était un grand homme !” 

The question of the “centiéme denier” claimed on Tournay by the 
sieur Girard, also life bailiff to the president, not only involved litigation, 
but fresh and incessant importunities on the part of the lord of Tournay, 
who also urged, at this early period of his possession, the revocation of 
that part of the agreement which made all the furniture and effects in 
the house devolve on the president, his heirs and executors, at the death 
of the said Voltaire. The president ultimately yielded this point. Whe- 
ther advocating his rights and privileges, or pressing new demands and 
requests, Voltaire could not avoid the habits of sarcasm which he had 
indulged in against all that was venerable or even sacred for so many 
years. “MM. de Faventine and Douet,” he wrote to the president, “are 
the two fermiers-généraux of the domain. Do you know Douet and 
Faventine? No, you know Salust and Horace.” Voltaire himself does 
not seem to have been over-familiar with the historian of Catiline and 
Jugurtha, or, at least, not with the orthography of his name. ‘I have 
embellished Tourney, ” he adds—* I have improved the grounds; but I 
will burn everything if I am robbed of the slightest of my rights. I am 
a Swiss, and I will not listen to reason when I am vexed. I can live 
without Tourney, and I would rather see it covered with rushes than be 

there!” And again: ‘“ You certainly did not wish to deceive 
me, and you have not deceived yourself, when stipulating your privileges.” 
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Such haughty sareasms and injurious insinuations led rapidly, even at 
this early period of possession, to a rupture. 

M. de Brosses temporised, however, for some time with the poet. He 
flattered him in the improvements he was carrying out, all the time that 
he declaimed against his cutting down trees, rooting up underwood, and 
converting cover into meadow land, and that at the very time that he 
knew that Voltaire was breaking his covenant in regard to those matters, 
but he was still anxious to avoid wounding the exceeding sensibilities 
which we have already seen so manifest in the lord of Tournay. The 

resident did not the Jess persist, however, not so much, he averred, for 
his own sake as for that of others, that a correct plan should be drawn 
out of the state and extent of the forests at the time when Voltaire 
entered into possession of the place. 

The storm was averted for a time by the very excitability of the poet. 
He proposed to M. de Brosses to purchase Tournay out and out—not 
for money; that was to be given to the king, at that moment much in 
want—by a company, who were to farm the taxes on salt and tobacco, 
and were to give the president ten per cent. in perpetuity! In the 
midst of these grave discussions there occur occasional passages in the 
correspondence of a more general interest. ‘‘ What,” Voltaire asks, in 
one of his letters apropos of a work on Sallust, on which the president 
had been long engaged, “has become of your Salusterie? The Dis- 
courses of Gordon have just appeared in French.* There are two chap- 
ters against the papal monarchy and the jesuitical monarehy, that are 
not written in rose-water. These English think as they fight. O noi 
poverini vecchi, fututi francesi !’’ 

Again, in another epistle to the president, he asks: “ What do you 
think, sir, of the fine verses of the philosopher of Sans-Souci against the 
Crétiens? (stc)—Allez, laches Crétiens, etc. He treats them as he did 
at Rosbec! What a strange king and a strange age !”” 

For a long time Voltaire only replied to the persistance of the-presi- 
dent in the matter of the “‘woods and forests” by evasion; first, by the 
attempt to draw away attention by the pretended purchase of the pro- 
perty out and out, and next, by cases of local litigation arising out of acts 
of oppression, generally on the part of priests, and in which Voltaire, as 
usual, threw so much zeal as to bring upon himself the rebuke of the 
president, who said that he suborned witnesses in his over-anxiety to 
prove his cases. All written applications failing, M. de Brosses at 
length intimated that he should make one Baudy pay for the wood cut, 
and it would remain with Baudy to get the money from Voltaire. Upon 
receipt of this business-like intimation, litigation succeeded to politeness, 
and the correspondence between Voltaire and the president ceased for 
some time. 

It seems at length to have been reopened by Voltaire, who wrote a 
long epistle, averring, in the first place, that the president had offered 
him his friendship only to poison the end of his life by lawsuits; that 
he sold him a property that did not fetch 1200 fr. a year; that he 
had expended 18,000 fr. on improvements (in one letter he* says 








* Discours Historiques et Politiques sur Salluste de Thomas Gordon, traduits 
par le Pasteur Calviniste P. Daudé. 1759. 
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12,000 fr., in another 15,000 fr., now he gets up to 18,000 fr., and 
these so-called improvements included a theatre, in which several of the 
author's plays were enacted for the first time—an addition to the 

which the president was stupid enough never to appreciate); 
that the president’s so-called Hyrcanian forest was a mere wood, and 
that, ‘as to the fagots for domestic purposes, he had made a free gift 
of such. 

M. de Brosses, in reply, reminded Voltaire that he had himself avowed 
that he was “ d’un caractére naturellement insolent.” He recommended 
him not to write in moments of mental alienation, that he might not, in 
his intervals of sanity, have to blush for what he had penned in delirium. 
He reminded the poet of all his acts of tergiversation and absence of 
good faith, as in the pretended purchase of the freehold, and he added 
he wished to have nothing further to do “with a man, admirable, it is 
true, by the eminence of his talents, but turbulent, unjust, and intriguing 
in business matters, without being able to understand them.” ‘“ Not- 
withstanding your weaknesses,”’ writes the president, “you will always 
remain a very great man—in your writings. I only wish that you would 
commit to heart one half-quarter of the morality and philosophy which 
are to be met with in the latter.” As to the pretended improvements, 
they amounted, according to the president, to a few window-sashes 
and a wooden bridge, yet Voltaire had valued them to some persons at 
40,000 fr.! As tothe wood for domestic purposes, he had told him that he 
must obtain it from Baudy in the presence of both parties. ‘“ Do you wish,” 
adds the irritated president, ‘ to write a second volume to the history of 
M. de Gauffecourt, to whom you would not pay for a post-chaise which 
you had purchased from him? I really moan for humanity on seeing 
so great a genius with such a small heart, incessantly torn by the pitiful 
miseries of jealousy and rancour. It is yourself who poison a life other- 
wise well adapted to have been a happy one.” 

It «vas in vain that President de Ruffey—a mutual friend—wrote to 
Voltaire : “ Think that in defending yourself you prostitute the finest pen 
in the universe to chicanery ;” in vain that he recommended to Madame 
Denis, Voltaire’s niece, to pay the 281 fr. claimed for the wood, unbe- 
known to Voltaire—neither uncle nor niece would yield. It was even 
proposed by the president that Voltaire should give the money to the 
poor, but with no better success. This pitiful affair constitutes the staple 
of the whole correspondence ; it is the peg upon which the majority of 
the epistles are made to hang, and a grievous and sad exhibition it is of 
pettiness on the one hand and of obstinacy on the other. It is impos- 
sible not to feel, on carefully weighing the evidence on the one side and 
the other, that although the editor gives a verdict in favour of the pre- 
sident, if Voltaire was to blame for his vehemence and his pertina- 
city in so insignificant a matter, M. de Brosses was equally blamable in 
persisting in the payment of so paltry a demand, even to suing in the 
name of a third person. 

The amount of actual mischief done by Voltaire to the property, how- 
ever, will be best judged of by the verdict given after his decease and that 
of the president, who died a year before the poet and philosopher, in 
favour of the heirs and executors of the former against Madame Denis, 
Voltaire’s niece, and who had since married a M. Duvivier. This verdict 
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ordained payment of 500 fr. for destroying a stone quarry; 1200 fr, 
for ditches ; 4000 fr. for destruction of farm-buildings; 4834 fr, for re- 
pairs ; 439.10 fr. for wine utensils ; 4000 fr. for exhaustion of brushwood ; 
40 fr. for clearances ; 4864 fr. for cutting down 938 oak-trees; 8001 fr, 
for 2667 trees injured; total 27,878 fr., Add to this, it was proved in 
court that Voltaire had not expended 12,000 fr. in ameliorations, as he 
had engaged to do, by 5024 fr. 11 sous 10 deniers. And this when he 
boasted having expended 40,000 fr. in improvements ! 

The letters to Président de Brosses are followed by others to the 
Counsellor Lebault to Président Comte de la Marche and to Président de 
Ruffey. There is very little in these letters to illustrate the character of 
the writer or the age he lived in, or, indeed, to interest the reader. There 
is one characteristic bit in a letter to Président de la Marche, apropos of 
Mademoiselle Corneille’s marriage: ‘ I have made use of the permission 
which you gave me to endow Mademoiselle Corneille, now Madame Du- 
puits, with 20,000 fr. on one of the best properties in Burgundy. As I 
must make it appear in the contract that these 20,000 fr, belong to me, 
I refer the matter to your kindness.”’ Voltaire alludes in his letters to 
M. de Brosses to kindnesses received at the hands of Madame de Pompa- 
dour. In one of his letters to Comte de la Marche, he says: ‘‘ Do you 
know that Madame de Pompadour died as a philosopher should do, with- 
out any prejudices, without any trouble, whilst old dotards die like fools,” 
This is the more strange to M. de la Marche, of whom he wrote, in a letter 
to D’Argental, “ He has a fine mind ; it is a pity that he has certain 
little prejudices of old women.” 

How very absurd is the following: ‘I must tell you, my dear and re 
spectable magistrate, that two days before receiving the letter with which 
you honoured me, they came and told me in my dirty study that there 
was in my room, not larger than my hand, a dozen Englishmen and 
Englishwomen who had come to dine with me. I received them in Eng- 
lish fashion, very off-handed, and after a few disputes concerning Shak- 
speare,” he found out that one of the gentlemen whom he had taken for 
an English officer of dragoons was a relative of Comte de la Marche’s, and 
one of the ladies was his niece! Again, on the occasion of the attempt to 
assassinate Louis XV., he writes: ‘‘ There can be nothing more stupid or 
atrocious than what is now occurring in Paris. Such are the results of 
Jansenism and Molinism, and of the quarrels of priests, There are two 
nations in France: that of the honest people and that of the savages. It 
is a country of contrasts. I have done well in selecting a country of 
uniformity. 

Voltaire was no friend to Jean Jacques Rousseau. He wrote, concern- 
ing the rival philosopher, to M. de Ruffey: ‘“ There is an order for arrest 
taken out at Geneva, as well as in Paris, against Jean Jacques, He is 
punished for the only well-written things that are to be met with in his 
bad books. This polisson took upon himself to write on education when 
he ought previously to have been educated himself.” Again, in another 
letter, he becomes still more vindictive—untranslatably so: “It is true 

that Jean Jacques, burnt in effigy at Geneva, and banished from Berne, 
has withdrawn himself into a valley of Neufchitel; but I doubt if his 
paradoxes and political contradictions will please the King of Prussia, 
This ‘ petit bonhomme’ has wished to be singular, and he never will be 
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otherwise than singular. ‘On dit qu'un jour le chien de Diogéne 
rencontra la chienne d’Erostrate et lui fit des petits dont Jean Jacques 
est descendu.’ 

in, elsewhere, he says: “ Rousseau is a great fool, a wicked fool, 
and a miserable fool. I have been two months doing nothing but throw- 
ing cold water on the live coals which he had thrown broadcast over 
Geneva.” 

The inedited letters from Frederick the Great to Voltaire, and from 
the philosopher to the king, were found among the papers of the Chevalier 
de la Touche, who succeeded Lord Tyrconnell as representative of 
Louis XV. at the court of Berlin. The chevalier arrived at Berlin just 
at the period of the rupture between the “Solomon of the North” and 
his master in poetry. A misunderstandmg had taken place between 
Maupertuis and the mathematician Keenig, and Voltaire had embraced 
the cause of the latter, whilst Frederick took the part of the president of 
his Academy. ‘The discussion grew so warm as to induce the king to 
publish a letter to the public on the subject, and Voltaire replied by the 
“ Diatribe du Docteur Akakia,’”’ one of the most satirical of all his 
pamphlets. The king was furious. Voltaire denied the authorship, but in 
vain. The printer was arrested, and acknowledged everything. Frederick 
then wrote to Voltaire : 

Your impudence astounds me after what you have just done, as is as clear as 
day. You persist instead of acknowledging your guilt. Do not imagine that 
you will make (/rez in the royal yore H black taken for white. When 
one does not see, it is that one does not wish to see all; but if you push the 
matter to extremes, I will have everything printed, and people will see that if 
he works entitle you to have statues erected to you, your conduct entitles you 
to chains. 

The editor has been interrogated, and has avowed all. 

Voltaire’s answer: 

Ah, mon Dieu, sire, the state that I am nowin! I swear on my life, to 
which I renounce without a pang, that it is a frightful calumny. I pray of you 
to have my people examined. What! would you condemn me without hearing 
me! I ask for justice and death. 

Voltaire persisting in his denial, the king insisted that all the copies 
of the “ Diatribe” should be sent to him, and he himself committed them 
to the flames. But a copy having found its way into Holland, an- 
other edition soon made its appearance, and Frederick had the work 
burnt by the public executioner. Voltaire then deemed it to be high 
time to take his departure, and he wrote soliciting permission to go to the 
waters of Plombiéres. Here is the king’s answer : 

Tt was not at all necessary that you should take the pretext of the want in 
which you tell me you are in of the waters of Plombiéres to ask for permission 
to go away. You can quit my service when you like; only, before you go, send 
me back the contract of your engagement, the key, the cross, and the volume of 

oems which I entrusted to Bry rw Mek I should have wished my works to 
ve been exposed solely to your criticisms and to those of Kenig. I however 
sacrifice them willingly to those who think that they increase their own reputa- 
tion by taking away that of others. Ihave neither the folly nor the vanity of 
certain authors. e quarrels of literary men appear to me to be the disgrace 
of literature. I do not, however, the less esteem the few honest people who 
cultivate letters. The chiefs of cabals are alone vilified in my eyes. 
Upon which I pray God to have you in his holy and worthy keeping. 
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It has hitherto been made to appear that Voltaire remitted his key as 
chamberlain, and his engagement, with its pension, in an impulse of in- 
dignation ; but it would appear from the above inedited letter that the 
king commanded their restoration. After Voltaire had gone away, it 
was found that he had neglected to return the volume of poems alluded 
to in the king’s letter, and of which only an extremely limited number of 
copies had been printed privately by the king at Potsdam. The volume 
is supposed by Collini to have contained the poem called the Palladium, 
in which F vederick denounced the lives of Louis XV. and of Madame de 
Pompadour, and which he was exceedingly anxious should not be read at 
Versailles. He accordingly had Voltaire arrested at Frankfort. The 
correspondence of the poet from thence is now for the first time published 
—the name of the niece is a mere pretext to save his dignity. Before 

arting, however, and on the occasion of giving up his credentials and 
Sams Voltaire wrote as follows: 


Stre,—It is, no doubt, only under the apprehension of not being able to show 
myself before your majesty that I placed at your feet benefactions which were 
not the ties by which I was attached to your person. You must be able to 
judge of my frightful situation and of that of my whole family. It only remains 
to me to go and hide myself, and to deplore my misfortunes in silence. M. 
Federsdorfi, who has been to comfort me in my disgrace, has led me to hope that 
your majesty would deign to listen to the mets a of his character in my favour, 
and that you might still be induced to repair, if it were possible, the shame with 
which he has covered me by his benevolence. But how make my appearance ? 
How live? I do not know. I ought to have died with grief. 4 such a 
horrible state it is due to your humanity to have pity on me. Whai do you wish 
that I should become, or that I should do? Ido not know. I only know that 
it is now sixteen years since you attached me to your queny: Dispose of a life 
which I have consecrated to you, and the end of which you have so embittered. 
You are good—you are indulgent. I am the most unhappy man in your states. 
Dispose of my fate. 


Poor Voltaire, it was not only his royal patron whom he had brought 
about his ears by his unfortunate “ Diatribe,” Maupertuis was not a 
whit less moderate. 


The papers say (wrote the president, by date April 3rd, 1753) that you have 
been laid up with sickness at Leyptzig {) but private information induces the 
belief that you only remain there in order to have new libels printed, so on my 
part I wish to make known to you my state and intentions. 

I have never done anything against you, never written anything, never said 
anything; I have even thought it unworthy of me to reply by one word to all 
the impertinences which you have permitted to yourself, and I have preferred 
letting the histories of M. de Baumelle—the disavowal of which I had in his own 
handwriting—to circulate, with the hundred other falsehoods which you have 
given currency to, in order to give a colouring to your conduct in respect to me, 
than to carry on so indecent a discussion; the justice done to my motives by the 
king, my illness, and the little importance that { attach to my works, have, up to 
this period, justified my indifference. 

But if it is true that it is your intention to attack me again, and to attack me 
as you have done before, by personalities, I declare that instead of replying to 
you by writing, my health is sufliciently good to seek you out wherever you may 
be, and to obtain a most complete and ‘satisfactory vengeance. 

Be thankful for the spirit of obedience and feelings of respect which have, as 
yet, restrained my arm, and preserved you from the most ualortenste adventure 
that has-yet happened to you. 
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When Voltaire found himself ‘arrested at Frankfort, he addressed the 
following petition to the king, through his niece, Madame Denis : 


La dame Denis, widow of an officer of the regiment of Champagne, in the 
service of his very Christian majesty, implores the justice of his majesty. 

La dame Denis having travelled from Paris to Francfort sur Mein, with the 

ission of the King of France, her master, in order to accompany her uncle, 

attacked by a fatal iliness, to the waters of Plombiéres, was arrested at Francfort, 
the 20th of June, at ten o’clock in the ne by the sieur Dorn, secretary to 
the sieur Freydag, resident of his Majesty the King of Prussia, in the inn of the 
Golden Lion, and led away on foot in the midst of the rabble. Her maid and 
her valets were removed from her; four soldiers were placed at her door, and 
the sieur Dorn had the insolence to remain alone in her room the whole night 
long. She is still a prisoner, and has been for two days in such a condition that 
her ‘life has been despaired of. ; 
- She hopes that his Majesty the King of Prussia will have some pity on a 
stranger, so cruelly treated in his sacred name, from which only kindness and 
—— expected. 

e pretence under which this atrocions violence has been committed by the 
sieurs Freydag and Schmidt, the one resident of his Prussian majesty, the other 
merchant of cfort and councillor to the said majesty, is that the sieur Vol- 
taire was not yet entitled to quit Francfort. But what has that departure to 
do with the atrocious violence exercised against a lady who has committed no 
other crime than having travelled two hundred leagues in order to fulfil the 
duties of nature and of friendship? She is put in prison, she and her uncle, 
who is dying, and that because her uncle was about to proceed to the waters of 
Plombiéres on the 20th of June. This was arranged, it is true, by the sieur 
Freydag as far back as the 1st of June, but it was only to take place on the day 
that the book of poetry printed by his Majesty the Kine of Prussia should be 

laced in the hands of the sieur Freydag. The sieur Freydag had signed the 
ollowing in the name of the king, his master : 





**Srr,—As soon as the great parcel, in which the work of poetry that his 
majesty claims shall have been sent here, and the book of poetry is placed in 
my hands, you can go whither you best please. 

“Francfort, June 1.” “FreyDaG, Resident. 


This note, to which so much celebrity has been since given by the 
ridicule justly cast upon it, is printed in a still more absurd form by Vol- 
taire in his Memoirs, as also by his secretary, Collini. 

Finding Madame Denis’s memorials of no avail, Voltaire addressed 
the king through the Chevalier de la Touche in the most pitiful and 
abject terms, saying, “Sire, if I have done anything wrong I ask you a 
thousand pardons; I will for ever forget Maupertuis.” And after com- 
plaining of the extortions and persecutions of the sieur Freitag, as the 
name is now written, he casts himself at the feet of the monarch, in- 
jured in the most sensitive part, his poetical vanity, and whose mercy 
was, therefore, all the longer in coming to the relief of the detained of 
Frankfort. It cannot be said that the contents of M. Th. Foisset’s 
volume will add lustre to the reputation of Voltaire—the object of the 
publication is, indeed, manifestly to detract from it. 





